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SECOND PART. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Di . of the ſecond part, Pago 3 4 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Becks and ATTRIBUTES of Gon, 
and of NATURAL RELIGION. 


Something muſt have exiſted from all eternity, 5, 6. 
There muſt be an infinite and independent Being, 6—9. 
The infinite and independent Being is indued with infi- 
nite power and knowledge, 9—13. God is infinitely 
benevolent, 13—23. Five notions of infinite benevo- 

lence conſidered, and compared together, 23—30. There 

\ is but one God, 30, 31. God is a ſpiritual being, 31 
34. God is an eternal and omnipreſent being, 34, 
35. God is an immutable being, 35. God is a free 
being, 35—37- Holineſs, juſtice, veracity, mercy, 
and all other moral perfections, ought to be aſcribed to 
God in an infinite degree, 37—41. God is to be con- 
ſidered by us not only as our creator, but alſo as our 
governor, judge, and father, 41—45. The fore- 
going evidences for the divine attributes Mn a pro- 
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per foundation for natural religion, 45---48. Na- 
tural religion receives great light and confirmation 

from revealed, 48---52. Religion preſuppoſes free- 
will in the popular and practical ſenſe, 1. e. it pre- 
ſuppoſes a voluntary power over our affeftions and 
attions, 53---55, Religion does not preſuppeſe free- 
will in the philoſophical ſenſe, i. e. il does not pręſuppoſe 
a power of doing different things, the previous circum- 
ſtances remaining the ſame, 56---66. The infinite power 
and knowledge of God exclude free-will in the philgſo- 
phical ſenſe, 66---70. 


SHAFT. I. 
Of the TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


The genuineneſs of the ſcriptures proves the truth - 
of the fatts contained in them, 72---77. The genu- 
inengſs of the ſcriptures proves their divine autho- 
rity, 77, 78. The truth of the principal facts con- 
tained in the ſcriptures proves their divine authority, 
79, 80. Three different ſuppoſitions, which may be 
made concerning the divine inſpiration of the ſcriptures, 
80—84. The manner in which the ſcriptures have 
been handed down from age to ape, proves both their 
genuineneſs and truth, 84—86. The great importance 
of the ſcriptures proves both their genuineneſs and 
truth, 86—96. The language, ſtyle, and manner 
of writing uſed in the ſcriptures, prove their genu- 
ineneſs, 97, 98. The great number of particular 
circumſtances of time, place, perſons, &c. mentioned 
in the ſcriptures, prove both their genuinengſs and 
truth, 99—104. The agreement of the ſcriptures 
with hiſtory, natural and civil, is a roof of their 
genuineneſs and truth, 104—122. The apreement 
of the books of the Old and New Teftament3 with 
themſelves and each other, is an argument both of their 
genutneneſs and truth, 122—126. The unity of 
deſign, which appears in the diſpenſations recorded in 

the 
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the ſcriptures, is an argument not only of their truth 
and genuineneſs, but alſo of their divine authority, 
126—136. Divine communications, miracles, and 
prophecies, are agreeable to natural religion, and 
ſeem even neceſſary in the infancy of the world, 137 
2141. The objections made againſt the miracles re- 
corded in the ſcriptures, from their being contrary to 
the courſe of nature, is of little or no force, 142— 
149. The hiſtorical evidences for the genuineneſs, 
truth, and divine authority, of the ſcriptures, do not 85 
grow leſs from age to age, but rather increaſe, 149, 
150. The prophecies delivered in the ſcriptures prove 
their divine authority, 150—157. The obſcurity of 
| the prophecies does not invalidate this proof, 157— 
160. The double uſes and applications of the types 
and prophecies are no objection to the evidences deducible 
from them, but rather a confirmation of theſe evidences, 
160, 161. The application of the types and prophe- | 
cies of the Old Teſtament, by the writers of the New, 
does not weaken the authority of theſe writers, but 
rather confirm it, 162— 166. The moral characters 
of Chriſt, the prophets, and apoſtles, prove the truth 
and divine authority of the ſcriptures, 167—172. 
The excellence of the doctrines contained in the ſcrip- 
tures is an evidence of their divine authority, 172 
—174. The many advantages which have accrued to 
the world from the patriarchal, judaical, and chriſ- 
tian revelations, prove the divine authority of the 
ſeriptures, 174—177. The wonderful nature, and 
ſuperior excellence, of the attempt made by Chriſt and [ 
bis apoſtles, are evidences of their divine authority, = 
177, 178. The manner in which the love of God, | | 
and of our neighbour, is taught and inculcated in the i 
ſcriptures, is an evidence of their divine authority, =o 
 178—180, The doctrine of the neceſſary ſubſerviency 
' of pain to pleaſure, unfolded in the ſcriptures, is an 
evidence of their divine authority, 180, 181. The 
mutual inftrumentality of beings to each other's hap- 
Pineſs and miſery, unfolded in the ſcriptures, is an 
| | 5 argument 
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argument of their divine authority, 182—184. The 
divine authority of the ſcriptures may be inferred from 
the ſuperior wiſdom of the Jewiſh laws, conſidered in 
a political light, and from the exquiſite workmanſhip 
ſhewn in- the tabernacle and temple, 184. The want 
of univerſality in the publication of revealed religion, 
is no objeftion to it; but on the contrary, the time 
and manner in which the ſcriptures were written, 
and delivered to the world, are arguments for their 
divine authority, 184—187. The excluſion of all 
great degrees of enthuſiaſm and impoſture from the 
characters of Chriſt, the prophets and apoſtles, proves 
their divine authority, 187—189. The reception 
which Chriſt, . his fore-runners and followers, with 
their doctrines, have met with in all ages, is an argu- 
ment of their divine authority, 189—191. The re- 
ception which falſe religions have met with in the 
world, are arguments of the truth of the chriſtian, 
191—195. - 


ar. 1. 
Of the RuLE of LIFE 
| ECT. 4 
Of the Rule of Life, as deducible from the Practice 
and Opinions of Mankind, © _ 


The practice of mankind affords ſome direction in 
reſpect of the rule of life, 197, 198. The opinions 
of mankind afford a better direction in reſpect of the 
rule of life, than their practice, 198, 199. The rule 
of life drawn from the practice and opinions of man- 
kind is favourable to the cauſe of virtue, 199—207. 


This rule corrects and improves itſelf perpetually, 207 
w—2 IO, | | 
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Of the Regard due to the Pleaſures and Pains of 
Senſation, in forming the Rule of Life. 


= The pleaſures of ſenſation ought not to be made a 
primary purſuit, 211—215. The purſuit of ſenſible 
pleaſure ought to be regulated by the precepts of piety, 
benevolence, and the moral ſenſe, 215 —218. Prac- 
tical rules concerning diet, 218—228. Practical rules 
concerning the commerce between the ſexes, 228—2 3B. 
Practical rules concerning the hardſhips, pains, and 


uneaſineſſes, which occur in the daily —__ of life, 
238— 241. 


. : 


Of the Regard due to the Pleaſures and Pains of 
Imagination in forming the Rule of Life. 


The pleaſures of imagination ought not to be made 
a primary purſuit, 242—245. The purſuit of the 
pleaſures of imagination ought to be regulated by the 
precepts of benevolence, piety, and the moral ſenſe, 24.5 
—248. Practical rules concerning the elegancies, and 
amuſements of life, 248—251. Practical rules con- 
cerning mirth, wit, and humour, 251—253. Prac- 
tical rules concerning the polite arts, and particularly 
of painting, muſic, and poetry, 253, 254. Practical 
rules concerning the purſuit of ſcience, 255, 256. 
Prattical rules concerning the ignorance, difficulties, and 
Perplexities, in which we find ourſelves involved, 256 


| —258. 


STC. w. 
Of the Regard due to the Pleaſures of Honour, and 
the Pains of Shame, in forming the Rule of Life. 


The pleaſures of honour ought not to be made a pri- 
mary purſuit, 259—262. The pleaſures of honour : 
| . may 
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may be obtained in their greateſt degree, and higheſt 
perfection, by paying a ſtrict regard to the precepts 
of benevolence, piety, and the moral ſenſe, 262—264. 
Practical obſervations on the nature of humility, and the 
methods of attaining it, 264—270. | 


er. 


Of the Regard due to the Pleaſures and Pains of 
Self-intereſt in forming the Rule of Life. 


The pleaſures of ſelf-intereſt ought not to be made a 
primary purſuit, 271—279. A flri# regard to the 
precepts of benevolence, piety, and the moral ſenſe, 
favours even groſs ſelf-intereſt, and is the only method 

by which the refined and rational can be ſecured, 279, 


280, Practical obſervations on ſelf-intereſt and ſelf- 
annihilation, 280 — 282. | 
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Of the Regard due to the Pleaſures and Pains of 
Sympathy, in forming the Rule of Life. 
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0 The pleaſures of ſympathy improve thoſe of ſen- 
ll ſation, imagination, ambition, and ſelf-intereſk; and 
i | unite with thoſe of theopathy and the moral ſenſe : 
they are ſelf-conſiſtent, and admit of an unlimited ex- 
tent; and conſequently they may be our primary pur- 
ſuit, 283—290. Practical rules for augmenting the 
benevolent affeftions, and ſuppreſſing the malevolent 
ones, 291, 292. Pradtical rules for the conduct of 
; men towards each other in ſociety, 292—300. Of 
5 the 3 ariſing from the principal relations of life, 
„ 301-308. . 
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oft the Regard due to * Plains and Pains of 
3 Theopathy, in forming che Rule of Life. 

- The love of God regulates, improves, and perfect 
all the other parts of our nature, and affords a plea- 
fure ſuperior, in kind and degree, to all the reſt; and 
therefore is our primary purſuit, and ultimate end, 
309—315. Practical rules concerning the. theopa- 
thetic affeftions, ' faith, fear, gratitude, hope, truſt, 
refignation, and love, 316—330. Practical rules 


concerning the manner of expreſſing the theopathetic 


affections by prayer, and other religious. exerci Yes, 331 
336. | 


8E CW. VIII. 


0 is Read due to Fa Pleaſures and Pains of 


the moral Senſe, in forming the Rule of Life. 


be moral ſenſe ought to be made the immediate 
guide of our aftions on all ſudden emergencies, 337 
— 339. Practical rules for the regulation and im- 
provement of the moral ſenſe, 339, 340. General 


corollaries to the ſeven laſt ſections, 341—346. 


1 
of the Rule of Faith. 


An ** how far faith in natural and revealed 
religion, alſo in the particular tenets of chriſtian 
churches, is neceſſary for the purification and „ 
of our natures, 347—35 8. | 


Vor. II. 55 | CHAP, 
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CHAP, Iv. 


Of the ExpRCTATIONS of MANKIND, here 
and hereafter, in Conſequence of their 
OBSsERVAN CR or VIOLATION of the 
RuLe of Lies. | 


8 EC r. 1. 


of the Expectation of Individuals in the preſent 


Tate. 


It is probable, that moſt or all men receive more 


| happineſs than miſery, in their paſſage through the 
preſent life, 359—361. The balance cannot be much 


in favour even of the moſt happy, during the preſent 
life, 361—363. Virtue has always the faireſt proſ- 
pect even in this life, and vice is always expoſed to the 
greateſt hazards, 363. And yet it does not ſeem at all 
probable, that happineſs is exactly proportioned to virtue 
in the preſent life, 364, 365. K 


c tt 


Ot the Expectation of Bodies Politic, the Jews in 


particular, and the World in general, during the 
preſent State of the Earth, W 


I is probable, that all the preſent civil governments 
will be overturned, 366—370. It is probable, that 
the preſent forms of cburcb- government will be diſ- 
| ſolued, 
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ſolved, 370—372. i is probable, that the Jews will 
be reſtored to Palæſtine, 373375. The chriſtian 
religion will be pres ached to, and received, by all nations, 
376—380. s not probable, that there will be any 
Pure or compWhe happineſs before * * 1 88 8 
bark” Fe, 380, 5 | 


ASME, 10; 
Fot a future State after the Expiration of this Life, 


I. is probable, from the mere light of nature, that 
there will be a future fate, 382—392. The chriſ- 
tian revelation gives us an abſolute aſſurance of a © 
future flate, 393—395. The rewards and puniſh- 
ments of @ future life will far exceed the happineſs and 
miſery of this, both in degree and duration, 395—397. 
It is probable, that the future happineſs of the good will 4 
| be of a ſpiritual nature; but the future miſery of the 
wicked may be both corporeal and mental, 397—402. 


It ſeems probable, that the ſoul may remain in a ſtate of _ 
 #naftivity, though perhaps not of Mendig, Han death _ 


10 the reſurrettion, 402, 40 3s 


n 
Of the T 7 of Salvation. 


I. I: follows from the faregoing theory of our imtellefiual 
pleaſures and pains, as well as from other ways of con- 
fidering them, that the bulk of mankind are not qualified 

for pure, unmixed happineſs, 404, 405. I follows 
from the declarations of the ſcriptures, that the bulk of 
_ mankind are not * ified for the manſions of the bleſſed, 


405 


3 
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$05=407. 4 prafical application of this define 1 
wh real e 7 mankind," Ns Fr =. 


of the final Happineſs of all 1 N 


ſome 
- _ diſtant future State. | 


I is probable from reafon, that all mankind will e 

made” happy ultimately, 419—425. I is probable” 
8 from the © ſcriptures, that all mankind. will be made 
1 rag ultimately, 426—4 7 1 


CONCLUSION, 438. 
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In TWO PARTS. 


PART; 
Containing OnstrvaTiIONSs on the DvrTy. and 
ExpecTAaTIONS of MANKIND. 
ry 1 


INTRODUCTION. 


Win Ray our doubts, fears, or anxi- 
eties, whether ſelfiſh or ſocial, An for time 
or eternity, our only hope and _ muſt be 
in the infinite power knowledge, and goodneſs 
of God. And if theſe be really our hope and 
refuge, if we have a true practical ſenſe and con- 
viction of God's infinite ability and readineſs to 
protect and bleſs us, an entire, peaceful, happy 
reſignation will be the reſult, notwithſtanding the 
clouds and perplexities wherewith we may ſome- 
times be encompaſſed. He who has brought us 


all our wants and diſtreſſes: 4 his . nature will 
Vor. II. B bear 


into this ſtate, will conduct us through it: he knows 
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bear down all oppoſition from our impotence, igno- 
' rance, vice, or miſery: he is our creator, judge, 
and king, our friend, and father, and God. 

And though the tranſcendent greatneſs and glo- 
riouſneſs of this proſpe& may, at firſt view, make 
our faith ſtagger, and incline us to diſbelieve through 
joy; yet, upon farther conſideration, it ſeems rather 
to confirm and eſtabliſh itſelf on that account; 'for 
the more it exceeds our gratitude and comprehen- 
ſion, the more does it coincide with the idea of that 
abſolutely perfe& being, whom the ſeveral orders of 
imperfect beings perpetually ſuggeſt to us, as our 
only reſting place, the cauſe of cauſes, and the ſu- 
preme reality. | 1 | 

However, on the other hand, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that the evils which we ſee and feel are ſtrong 
arguments of the poſſibility of ſtill greater evils, of 
any finite evils whatever, and of their conſiſtency 
with the divine attributes. All finites are equally 
nothing in reſpect of infinite; and if the infinite pow- 
er, knowledge, and goodneſs of God can permit the 
leaſt evil, they may permit any finite degree of it, 
how great ſoever, for any thing that we know to 
the contrary. And this moſt alarming conſideration 
cannot but compel every thinking perſon to uſe his ut- 
moſt endeavours, firſt for his own preſervation and 
deliverance; and then, in proportion to his benevo- 
lence, for the preſervation and deliverance of others. 

Nor can ſuch a perſon long heſitate what method 
to take in the general. The duties of piety, bene- 
volence, and ſelf- government, conſidered in the ge- 
neral, have had ſuch a ſtamp ſet upon them by all 

ages and nations, by all orders and conditions of 
men, approve themſelves ſo much to our frame and 
conſtitution, and are ſo evidently conducive to both 
public and private happineſs here, that one cannot 
doubt of their procuring for us not only ſecurity, but 
our ſummum bonum, our greateſt poſſible happineſs, 


during 
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during the whole courſe of our exiſtence, whatever 
that be. 

Theſe are the genuine dictates of what is called 
natural religion, But we, who live in chriſtian 
countries, may have recourſe to far clearer light, 
and to a more definite rule : the chriſtian revela- 
tion is atteſted by fuch evidences hiſtorical, py ophe- 
tical, and moral, as will give abundant comfort and 
ſatisfaction to all who ſeek them earneſtly. A future 
life, with indefinite, or even infinite, rewards and 
puniſhments, is ſet before us in expreſs terms, the 
conditions declared, examples related both to en- 
courage our hopes, and alarm our fears, and aſſu- 
rances of aſſiſtance and mercy delivered in the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt pathetic terms. 

Yet {till there are difficulties both in the word of 
God, and in his works; and theſe difficulties are 
ſometimes ſo magnified, as to lead to ſcepticiſm, in- 
fidelity, or atheiſm. Now, the contemplation of 
our own frame and conſtitution appears to me to 
have a peculiar tendency to leſſen theſe difficulties 
attending natural and revealed religion, and to 
improve their evidences, as well as to concur with 
them in their determination of man's duty and ex- 
pectations. With this view, I drew up the foregoing 
| obſervations on the frame and connection of the 
body and mind; and, in proſecution of the ſame 
deſign, I now propoſe, 

Firſt, To proceed upon this foundation, and upon 
the other phænomena of nature to deduce the evi- 
dences for the being and attributes of God, and the 
general truths of natural religion. 

Secondly, Laying down all theſe as a new founda- 
tion, to deduce the evidences for revealed religion. 

Thirdly, To inquire into thè rule of life, and 
the particular applications of it, which reſult from 
the frame of our natures, the dictates of natural 
religion, and the precepts of the ſcriptures taken 


BD 2 together, 
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together, compared with, and caſting light upon 
each other. And, 

Fourthly, To inquire into the genuine doctrines 
of natural and revealed religion thus illuſtrated, 
concerning the expectations of mankind, here and 
hereafter, in conſequence of their obſervance or vio- 
lation of the rule of life. 

I do not preſume to give a complete 1010 on 
any of theſe ſubjects; but only to borrow from the 
many excellent writings, which have been offered to 
the world on them, ſome of the principal evidences 
and deductions, and to accommodate them to the 
foregoing theory of the mind; whereby it may ap- 
pear, that though the doctrines of affociation and 
mechaniſm do make ſome alterations in the method 
of reaſoning on religion, yet they are far from leſ- 
ſening either the evidences for it, the comfort and 


Joy of religious perſons, | or the fears of irreligious 
ones. 


 OBSERVA- 


OBSERVATIONS 


HIS FRAME, HIS DUTY, AND HIS EXPECTATIONS, + 
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Of the Bunce and ATTRIBUTES of Gop, and 1 
NATURAL RELIGION. 


8 0 . 


Something muſt have exiſted from all Eternity; or, there 
never was a Time when Nothing exiſted. 


For, when we place ourſelves in ſuch an imagi- 
nary point of time, and then try to conceive how 
a world, finite or infinite, ſhould begin to exiſt, abſo- 
lutely without cauſe, we find an inſtantaneous and 
irreſiſtible check put to the conception, and we are 
compelled at once to reject the ſuppoſition : ſo that 
the manner in which we reject it, is a proper authority 
for doing ſo. It is ſuperfluous, in this caſe, to inquire 
into the nature of this check and rejection, and diſ- 
ſent grounded thereon ; ſince, after all our inquiries, we 
muſt ſtill find an inſuperable reluctance to aſſent. 
The ſuppoſition will not remain in the mind, but is 

B 3 thrown 


6 Of the Being and Attributes of God, 


thrown out immediately ; and I do not ſpeak of this, 
as what ought to follow from a proper theory of 
evidence and aſſent, but as a fact, which every man 
feels, whatever his notions of logic be, or whether” 
he has any or no; and I appeal to every man for the 
truth of this fact. Now, no truth can have a greater 
reality to us, nor any falſchood a greater evidence 
againſt it, than this inſtantaneous, neceſſary aſſent or 
difſent. I conclude, therefore, that there never was 
a time when nothing - exiſted; or, in other words, 
that ſomething muſt have exiſted from all eternity, 


r. . 


There cannot have been a mere Succeſſhon of fmite 
dependent Beings from all Eternity; but there muſt 
exift, at leaſt, one infinite and independent Being. 


Ir an infinite ſucceſſion of finite dependent beings 
be poſſible, let M, N, O, &c. repreſent the ſeveral _ 
links of this chain or ſeries; M is therefore the mere 
effect of M, O of N, &c. as we deſcend; and 
as we aſcend, M is the effect of L, L of K, &c. 
Each particular being, therefore, is a mere effect; 
and therefore the ſuppoſition of ſuch a ſucceſſion 
finite 2 parte ante, would be rejected immediately 
according to the laſt propoſition, ſince A, the firſt 
term, would be an effect abſolutely without a cauſe. 
And the ſame thing holds, whatever number of 
terms be added à parte ante. If, therefore, an infi- 
nite number be added (which I here ſuppoſe poſſible 
for argument's ſake), ſo that the ſeries may become 
infinite 2 parte ante, the ſame concluſion muſt be va- 
lid according to the analogy of all mathematical rea- 


ſonings 


and of \Natural Religin. 7 


ſonings concerning infinites : ſince we do not ap- 
proach to the poſſibility of this ſeries in any ſtep of 
our progreſs, but always remain in the ſame ſtate of 
utter inability to admit it, we can never arrive thither 
ultimately. Wherever the ultimate ratio of quanti- 
ties, ſuppoſed then to be infinitely great or ſmall, is 
different from that of the ſame quantities ſuppoſed to 

be finite, there is a perpetual tendency to this ultimate 
ratio in every increaſe or diminution of the quanti- 
ties: it follows, therefore, that an infinite ſucceſſion 
of mere finite dependent beings is impoſſible to us; 
which relative impoſſibility, as I obſerved before, is 
our ne plus ultra. Though we ſhould fancy relative 
impoſſibles to be. poſſible in themſelves, as it is ſome- . 
times phraſed, the utter rejection, which forces itſelf 
again and again upon the mind, when we endeavour 
to conceive them ſo, ſuppreſſes all naſcent. tenden- 
cies to aſſent. 

The ſame thing may be conſidered thus: : if there 
be nothing more in the univerſe than a mere ſucceſ- 
ſion of finite dependent beings, then there is ſome 
degree of finiteneſs ſuperior to all the reſt; bur this 
is impoſſible, ſince no cauſe can be aſſigned for this 
degree rather than any other: beſides, this ſupreme 
finite being will want a cauſe of its exiſtence, ſince 
it is finite; which yet it cannot E ſince all the reſt 
are inferior to it. 

Or thus: if an infinite ſuceefion of finite beings 
be poſſible, let us ſuppoſe it in men: it will be ne- 
ceſſary, however, to ſuppoſe one or more beings ſu- 


Perior to man, on account of the exquiſiteneſs of his 


frame of body and mind, which is far above his own 
power to execute, and capacity to comprehend: 
and if this being or beings be not infinite, we 
muſt have recourſe to a ſecond infinite ſucceſſion of 
finite beings. But then it will be natural to ſup- 
poſe, that theſe beings, though able to comprehend 
man rough their ſuperior faculties, cannot compre- 
B 4 hend 


ö 
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hend themſelves, and ſo on till we come to an infinite 


being, who alone can comprehend himſelf. 


I here are many other arguments and methods of 


_ reaſoning, of the ſame kind with thoſe here delivered, 
Which lead to the ſame concluſion ; and they all fem 


to turn upon this, that as. all finite beings require a 


ſuperior cauſe for their exiſtence, and faculties, ſo 


they point to an infinite one, as the only real cauſe, 
himſelf being uncauſed. He is, therefore, properly 


denominated independent, ſelf-exiſtent, and neceſſa- 
rily exiſtent; terms which import nothing more, 


when applied to the Deity, than the denial of a fo- 
reign cauſe of his exiſtence and attributes; notwith- 
ſtanding that theſe words, on account of their differ- 
ent derivations, and relations to other words, may 
ſeem to have a different import, when applied to the 
Dey. | ” 

If it be objected, that a cauſe is required for an 
infinite being, as well as for a finite one; I anſwer, 
that though the want of a cauſe for finite beings, 
with other arguments to the ſame purpoſe, leads us 
neceſſarily to the conſideration and admiſſion of an 
infinite one; yet, when we are arfived there, we are 


© utterly unable to think or ſpeak properly of him: 


however, one would rather judge, that, for the ſame 
reaſon that all finiteneſs requires a cauſe, infinity is 
incompatible with it. | 
If it be ſuppoſed poſſible for a man, through logi- 
cal and metaphyſical perplexities, or an unhappy 
turn of mind, not to ſee the force of theſe and ſuch 
like reaſonings, he muſt, however, be at leaſt in 


* 


æquilibrio between the two oppoſite ſuppoſitions of 


the propoſition, viz. that of an infinite ſucceſſion 
of finite dependent beings, and that of an infinite 


independent being. In this caſe, the teſtimony of 


all ages and nations, from whatever cauſe it ariſes, 
and of the ſcriptures, in favour of the laſt ſuppoſi- 
tion, ought to have ſome weight, ſince ſome credi- 

| - bility 
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bility - muſt be due to theſe, in whatever light they 
be conſidered. It, e they have no weight; 
this may ſerve to ſhew a man, that he is not ſo per- 
fectly in æquilibrio, as he may fancy. + 

This propoſition will alſo = — Ei by the fol- 
lowing. My chief deſign under it has been to pro- 
duce the abſtract metaphyſical] arguments for the 
exiſtence of an infinite independent being. Some of * 
theſe are more ſatisfactory to one perſon, ſome t 
another ; but in all there is ſomething of perplexity 
and doubt concerning the exact propriety. of expreſ- 
fions, and method. of reaſoning, and perhaps ever 
will be; ſince: the ſubject is infinite, and we finite. 
I have given what appears moſt ſatisfactory to my- 
| ſelf; but without the leaſt intention to cenſure the 
labours of others upon this important ſubject. If 
we underſtood one another perfectly, not only our 
concluſions, but our methods of arriving at them, 
would probably appear to coincide. In the mean 
time, mutual candour will be of grgat uſe for the 


preventing the ill effects of this branch of the con- 
fuſion of tongues. 


P.. R 0 P. 5g 
The 22 independent Being is endued with infinite 
Power and Knowledge. 


| Tars Propoſition follows from he foregoing ; it 
being evident, that moſt or all the ways there deli- 
vered, or referred to, for proving an infinite being, 
do, at the ſame time, prove the infinity of his power 
and knowledge. To ſuppoſe a being without any 
power, or any knowledge, is, in effect, to take away 
his exiſtence, after it has been allowed. And to ſup- 
poſe an infinite being with only finite power, or finite 
knowledge, is ſo diſſonant to the analogy of lan- 
guage, and of the received method of reaſoning, chat 
it muſt be rejected * the mind. 


; But 
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But the infinity of the divine power and know- 
ledge may alſo be proved in many independent ways, 
and theſe proofs may be extended, in a contrary 
order, to infer the foregoing propoſition 

Thus, Firſt; When a man conſiders the ſeveral 
orders of ſentient and intelligent beings below him, 
even in the moſt tranſient way, and aſks himſelf 
whether or no man kind be the higheſt order which 
exiſts within the whole compaſs of nature, as we term 
it, he cannot but reſolve this queſtion 1n the nega- 
tive; he cannot but be perſuaded, that there are beings 
of a power and knowledge ſuperior to his own, as well 
as inferior. The idea, the internal feeling, of the 
actual exiſtence of ſuch beings forces itſelf upon the 
mind, adheres inſeparably to, and coaleſces with, the 
reflection upon the inferior orders of beings, which 
he ſees. Farther, as we can perceive no limits ſet to 
the deſcending ſcale, ſo it is natural, even at firſt 
view, to imagine, that neither has the aſcending ſcale 
any limits; or, in other words, that there actually 
exiſts one, or more beings, endued with infinite 
power and knowledge. 

Secondly, When we contemplate the innumerable 
inſtances and evidences of boundleſs power, and 
exquiſite {kill, which appear every where in the 
organs and faculties of animals, in the make and 
properties of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
in the earth, water, and air of this globe, in the 
heavenly bodies, in light, gravity, electricity, mag- 
netiſm, the attraction of coheſion, &c. &c. with the 
manifeſt adaptations and ſubſerviencies of all theſe 
things to each other, in ſuch manner as to ſnew both 
the moſt perfect knowledge of them, and of all their 
properties, and the moſt abſolute command over 
them; when we conſider alſo that vaſt extent of 
theſe effects of power and knowledge, which tele- 
ſcopes, microſcopes, and the daily obſervations and 
experiments of mankind, open to our view; the real 


exiſtence, 
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exiſtence, firſt, of power and knowledge far. beyond 
human conception, and then, of thoſe that are 
actually infinite, forces itſelf upon the mind, by the 
cloſe connection and indiſſoluble union between the 
ſeveral ideas here mentioned. 5 

For, Thirdly, Though no finite being can com- 
prehend more than the finite effects of power and 
knowledge; nay, though to ſuppoſe infinite effects, 
i. e. an infinite univerſe, is thought by ſome to in- 
volve a, contradiction, to be the fame thing as ſup- 
poſing an actually infinite number; yet it appears to 
me, that the other branch of the dilemma repels us 
with the greateſt force. To ſuppoſe a finite univerſe, 
is to ſuppoſe a ſtop where the mind cannot reſt; we 
ſhall always aſk for a cauſe of this finiteneſs, and, not 
finding any, reject the ſuppoſition. Now, if the 
univerſe be ſuppoſed infinite, this proves at once the 
abſolute infinity of the divine power and knowledge, 
provided we allow them to follow in a finite degree, 
from the finite evidences of power and knowledge, in 
that part of the univerſe which is preſented to our 


: view. f 


As to the foregoing objection to the infinity of 
the univerſe, we may obſerve, that it ariſes merely 
from the finiteneſs of our comprehenſions. We can 
have no conception of any thing infinite, nor of the 
poſſibility that any other being, conceived by us, 
can conceive this, &c. &c. But all this vaniſhes, 
when we come to conſider, that there actually is, that 
there neceſſarily muſt be, an infinite being. This 
being may conceive his own infinite works, and he 
alone can do it. His own infinite nature, which we 
cannot but admit, is as much above conception as 
the infinity of his works. And all apparent contra- 
dictions, in theſe things, ſeem to flow merely from 
our uſing the words denoting infinity, of which we 
can neither have any idea, nor any definition, but by 
equivalent terms, like thoſe words of which we have 


ideas 
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ideas or definitions. In the fame manner as when 
the conditions of an algebraic problem are impoſſible, 
the unknown quantity comes out indeed by the re- 
ſolution of the equation under an algebraic form, as 
in other caſes; but then this form, when examined, 
is found to include an impoſſibility. | 
As the infinity of the divine power and knowledge 
may be deduced from that of the univerſe, ſo the 
laſt may be deduced from the firſt, ſuppoſed to be 
proved by other arguments. And it may be obſerved 
in general, upon all inquiries into this ſubject, that 
the mind cannot bear to ſuppoſe either God or his 
works finite, however unable we may be to think or 
ſpeak of them properly, when they are ſuppoſed to 
be infinite. | 7 
Fourthly, As it appears from the train of reaſon- 
ing uſed in this and the foregoing propoſition, that 
an infinite being is abſolutely neceſſary for the exiſt- 
ence of the viſible world, as its creator; ſo the con- 
ſideration of this leads us to the infinity of his power 
and knowledge. The things created muſt be merely 
_ paſſive, and ſubject entirely to the will of him who 
created them. In like manner, all the powers and 
properties of created things, with all the reſults of 
theſe, in their mutual applications, through all eter- 
nity, muſt be known to him. And this follows in 
whatever manner we confider creation, of which we 
can certainly form no juſt idea. It is evident, as juſt 
now mentioned, that an author of this world is ab- 
ſolutely required; alſo, that this author muſt have 
been from all eternity. It is therefore moſt natural 
for us to conclude, that there have been infinite effects 
of his almighty power from all eternity. But then 
this does not exclude creations in time, I mean of 
things made from nothing. For it ſeems to me, that 
our narrow faculties cannot afford us the leaſt foun- 
dation for ſuppoſing the creation of things from 
nothing impoſſible to God. - Th 
| | ; Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, there is a great acceſſion of evidence for 
the infinity of the divine power and knowledge, and 
for the creation of all things by God, and their entire 
ſubjection to him, from the declarations of the ſcrip- 

- tures to this purpoſe. This acceſſion of evidence can 
ſcarce be neceſſary in this age; but, in the infancy 
of the world, revelation ſeems to have been the chief 
or only foundation of faith in any of the divine attri- 
butes. - And even now, it cannot but be matter of 
the greateſt comfort and ſatisfaction to all good men, 
to have an independent evidence for theſe important 

. truths; and that more eſpecially, if their minds have 
been at all perplexed with the metaphyſical diſputes 

and ſubtleties, which are often ſtarted on theſe ſub- 

jects. 3 


r „ G F .. 
God is infinitely benevolent. 


As all the natural attributes of God may be com- 
prehended under power and knowledge, ſo benevo- 
lence ſeems to comprehend all the moral ones. This 
propoſition therefore, and the foregoing, contain the 
fundamentals of all that reaſon can diſcover to us 
concerning the divine nature and attributes. 

Now, in inquiring into the evidences for the divine 
benevolence, I obſerve, firſt, that as we judge of the 
divine power and knowledge by their effects in the 
conſtitution of he viſible world, ſo we muſt judge 

of the divine benevolence in the ſame way. Our 
arguments for it muſt be taken from the happineſs, 
and tendencies thereto, that are obſervable in the 
ſentient beings, which come under our notice. 

Secondly, That the miſery, to which we ſee ſen- 
tient beings expoſed, does not deſtroy the evidences 
for the divine benevolence, taken from happineſs, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe the miſery equal or ſuperior to 

the happineſs. A being who receives three degrees 


of 
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| happineſs, and but one of miſery, is indebted for two 
degrees of happineſs to his Creator. Hence our in- 
quiry into the divine benevolence is reduced to an 
inquiry into the balance of happineſs, or miſery, 
conferred, or to be conferred, upon the whole ſyſtem 
of ſentient beings, and upon each individual of this 
great ſyſtem. If there be reaſon to believe, that 
the happineſs which each individual has received, 
or will receive, be greater than his miſery, God will 
be benevolent to each being, and infinitely ſo to the 
whole infinite ſyſtem of ſentient beings ; if the ba- 
lance be infinitely in favour of each individual, God 
will be infinitely benevolent to each, and infinito- 

infinitely to the whole ſyſtem. | 

It is no objection to this reaſoning, that we defire 

pure happineſs, and prefer it to an equal balance of 
happineſs mixed with miſery ; or that the conſidera- 
tion of miſery, amidſt the works of an infinitely 
benevolent being, gives us perplexity. For this 
diſappointment of our deſires, and this perplexity, 
can amount to no more than finite evils, to be de- 
ducted from the ſum total of happineſs ; and our ob- 
ligations to the author of our beings muſt always be 
in proportion to this remaining ſum. We may add, 

that as this diſappointment and perplexity are ſources 
of miſery at preſent, they may, in their future conſe- 
quences, be much ampler ſources of happineſs ; and 
that this ſeems to be the natural reſult of ſuppoſing, 
that happineſs prevails over miſery. | 

Thirdly, Since the qualities of benevolence and 
malevolence are as oppoſite to one another, as happi- 
neſs and mifery, their effects, they cannot coexiſt in 
the ſame ſimple unchangeable being. If therefore we 
can prove God to be benevolent, from the balance 
of happineſs, malevolence muſt be entirely excluded; 
and we muſt ſuppoſe the evils, which we ſee and feel, 
to be owing to ſome other cauſe, however unable we 


may 
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may be to aſſign this cauſe, or form any concep- 
tions of it. 15 8 | 5 
Fourthly, Since God is infinite in power and 
knowledge, i. e. in his natural attributes, he muſt be 
infinite in the moral one alſo, i. e. he muſt be either 
infinitely benevolent, or infinitely malevolent. All 
arguments, therefore, which exclude infinite male- 
volence, prove the infinite benevolence of God. 
Laſtly, As there are ſome difficulties and per- 
plexities which attend the proofs of the divine ſelf- 
exiſtence, power, and knowledge, ſo it is natural to 
expect, that others equal, greater, or leſs, ſhould 
attend the conſideration of the divine benevolence. 
But here again revelation comes in aid of reaſon, and 
affords inexpreſſible ſatisfaction to all earneſt and well- 
diſpoſed perſons, even in this age, after natural philo- 
ſophy, and the knowledge of natural religion, have 


Pl 


been ſo far advanced. In the early ages of the world, 


divine revelation muſt have been, almoſt the only 
influencing evidence of the moral attributes of 
God. 

Let us now come to the evidences Yor the divine 
benevolence, and its infinity. 5 | 

Firſt, then, It appears probable, that there is an 
over-balance of happineſs to the ſentient beings of this 
viſible world, conſidered both generally- and parti- 
cularly. For though diſorder, pain, and death, do 
very much abound every where in the world, yet 
beauty, order, pleaſure, life, and happineſs, ſeem to 
ſuperabound. This is indeed impoſſible to be aſcer- 
tained by an exact computation. However, it is 
the general opinion of mankind, which is ſome kind 
of proof of the thing itſelf. For ſince we are inclined 
to think, that happineſs or miſery prevails, ac- 


| cording as we ourſelves are happy or miſerable 


(which both experience, and the foregoing doctrine 
of aſſociation, ſhew), the general prevalence of the 
opinion of happineſs is an argument of the 


general 
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general prevalence of the thing itſelf. Add to this, 
that the recollection of places, perſons, &c. which 
we have formerly known, is in general pleaſant to us. 
Now recollection is only the compound veſtige of all 
the pleaſures and pains, which have been aſſociated 
with the object under conſideration. It ſeems there- 
fore, that the balance muſt have been in favour of 
pleaſure. And yet it may be, that ſmall or moderate 
actual pains are in recollection turned into pleaſures. 
But then this will become an argument, in another 
way, for the prevalence of the pleaſures, and parti- 
cularly of thoſe of recollection, i. e. mental ones. It 
appears alſo, that the growth and health of the body 
inter the general prevalence of happineſs, whilſt they 
continue. Afterwards, the mental happineſs may 
over- balance the bodily miſery. 
Secondly, If we ſhould lay down, that there is juſt 
as much miſery as happineſs in the world (more can 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed by any one), it will follow, that if 
the laws of benevolence were to take place in a great- 
er degree than they do at preſent, miſery would per- 
petually decreaſe, and happineſs increaſe, till, at laſt, 
by the unlimited growth of benevolence, the ſtate of 
mankind, in this world, would approach to a para- 
diſiacal one. Now, this ſhews that our miſeries are, 
in a great meaſure, owing to our want of benevo- 
lence, i. e. to our moral imperfections, and to that 
Which, according to our preſent language, we do and 
muſt call ourſelves. It is probable therefore, that, 
upon a more accurate examination and knowledge of 
this ſubject, we ſhould find, that our miſeries aroſe 
not only in great meaſure, but entirely, from this 
ſource, from the imperfection of our benevolence, 
whilſt all that is good comes immediately from God, 
who muſt therefore be deemed perfectly benevolent. 
And ſince the courſe of the world, and the frame 
of our natures, are ſo ordered, and fo adapted to each 
other, as to enforce benevolence upon us, this is a 
| 1 | Farther 
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farther argument of the kind intentions of an over- 


_ ruling Providence. It follows hence, that malevo- 


lence, and conſequently miſery, muſt ever decreaſe. 
Thirdly, All the faculties, corporeal and mental, 


of all animals, are, as far as we can judge, contrived 


and adapted both tu the preſervation and well-being 
of each individual, and to the propagation of the 


ſpecies. And there is an infinite coincidence of all 


the ſeveral ſubordinate ends with each other, ſo that 
no one 1s ſacrificed to the reſt, but they are all obtained 
in the utmoſt perfection by one and the ſame means. 
This is a ſtrong argument for all the divine per- 
fections, power, knowledge, and goodneſs. And it 
agrees with it, that final cauſes, i. e. natural good, 
are the beſt clue for guiding the invention in all at- 
tempts to explain the ceconomy of animals. 

Fourthly, As order and happineſs prevail in ge- 
neral more than their contraries, ſo when any diſ- 


order, bodily or mental, does happen, one may ob- 


ſerve, in general, that it produces ſome conſequences, 
which in the end rectify the original diſorder; and 
the inſtances where diſorders —— and increaſe 
themſelves without viſible limits, are comparatively 
rare. Nay, it may be, that all the apparent ones of 
this kind are really otherwiſe; and that they would 
2 otherwiſe, were our views ſufficiently exten- 
ve. 


Fifthly, The whole analogy of nature leads us 


from the conſideration of the infinite power and 


knowledge of God, and of his being the creator of all 
things, to regard him as our father, protector, 
governor, and judge. We cannot therefore but im- 
mediately hope and expect from him benevolence, 
Juſtice, equity, mercy, bounty, truth, and all poſ- 
ble moral perfections. Men of great ſpeculation 
and refinement may deſire to have this analogical 
reaſoning ſupported, and ſhewn to be valid; and it is 
very uſeful to do this as far as we are able. But it 
Vor. II. ; carries 
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carries great influence previouſly to ſuch logical in- 
quiries; and even after them, though they ſhould not 
prove ſatisfactory, a perſon of a ſober and well-diſ- 
poſed mind, would {till find himſelf affected by it in 
no inconſiderable degree. Such a perſon would be 
compelled, as it were, to fly to the infinite creator of 
the world in his diſtreſſes, with earneſtneſs, and 
with ſome degree of faith, and would conſider him 
as his father and protector. EP 
Sixthly, Whenever we come to examine any par- 
ticular law, fa&, circumſtance, &c. in the, natural 
or moral world, where we have a competent in- 
formation and knowledge, we find that every thing 
which has been, was right in reſpect of the ſum total 
of happineſs; and that when we ſuppoſe any change 
to have been made, which appears, at firſt ſight, 
likely to produce more happineſs; yet, after ſome 
reflection, the conſideration of ſome other things 
neceſſarily influenced by ſuch a change, convinces 
us, that the preſent real conſtitution of things is beſt 
upon the whole, Books of natural hiſtory and na- 
tural philoſophy, and indeed daily obſervation, fur- 
niſh abundant inſtances of this; ſo as to ſhew, that, 
other things remaining the ſame, every ſingle thing 
is the moſt conducive to general happinefs, that it 
can be according to the beſt of our judgments. And 
though our judgments are ſo ſhort and imperfect, that 
this cannot paſs for an abſolutely concluſive evidence, 
yet it is very remarkable, that theſe imperfect judg- 
ments of ours ſhould lie conſtantly on the ſame fide. 
We have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that a better acquaint- 
ance with things would give us cauſe to alter it, but 
far otherwiſe, as appears from the univerſal conſent 
of all that are inquiſitive and learned in theſe matters. 
And if there were a few objections in the other ſcale 
(which J believe philoſophers will ſcarce allow), they 
can, at the utmoſt, have no more than the ſame 
imperfect judgment to reſt upon. 5 
Seventhly, 


2 
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Seventhly, Suppoſing that every ſingle thing is, 
other things remaining the fame, the moſt conducive 
to happineſs that it can be, then the real deficiencies 
that are found in reſpect of happineſs, and which, at 
firſt ſight, appear to ariſe from a proportional defi- 
ciency in the divine benevolence, may be equally 
aſcribed to a deficiency in the divine power or know- 
ledge. For this wonderful, preciſe, minute adapta- 
tion of every thing to each other is ſuch an argument 
for benevolence in the moſt unbounded ſenſe, that 
one would rather aſcribe, whatever diſorders there are 
in the univerſe, to ſome neceſſary imperfection in 
things themſelves, ſurpaſſing, if poſſible, the divine 
power or knowledge to rectify; this appearing to be 
the weaker ſide of the dilemma. , FR 

By a ſingle thing, in the two foregoing paragraphs, 
| I mean one that is ſo comparatively ; ſo that I call 
not only a ſingle part of an animal (which yet is a 
thing decompounded, perhaps without limits), but a 
whole ſyſtem of animals, when compared with other 
ſyſtems, a ſingle thing. Now, to aſk whether happi- 
neſs could not be promoted, if the whole univerſe 
was changed, is abſurd ; ſince it is probable, from 
what 1s already offered, that the happineſs of the 
univerſe is always infinitely great; the infinity of the 
divine power and knowledge requiring infinite 
benevolence, i. e. the infinite happineſs of the creation, 
if benevolence be at all ſuppoſed a divine attribute, 
as has been noted before. | e 
Eighthly, Since the apparent defects that are in 
happineſs may, according to the laſt paragraph but 
one, be equally referred to ſome ſuppoſed defect in 
one of the principal attributes of power, knowledge; 
or goodneſs, it does even from hence appear proba- 
ble, that theſe defects are not owing to any defect in 
any of them, i. e. that there are no ſuch defects in 
reality, but that all ovr difficulties and perplexities 
in theſe matters ariſe from ſome miſapprehenſion of 
„ our 
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our own, in things that infinitely ſurpaſs our capa- 
cities; this ſuppoſition, whatever reluctance we may 
have to it, being far the moſt eaſy and conſiſtent of 
Wy. * | 15 
| ? inthly, I remarked above, that the excluſion of 
infinite malevolence from the divine nature, does 
itſelf prove the infinite benevolence of God. Let us 
ſee what arguments there are for this excluſion. 
Now, malevolence always appears to us under the 
idea of imperfection and miſery ; and therefore infi- 
nite malevolence muſt appear to us to be infinitely 
inconſiſtent with the infinite power and knowledge 
proved, in the foregoing propoſition, to belong to the 
divine nature. For the ſame reaſons, infinite bene- 
volence which always appears to us under the idea of 
perfection and happineſs, ſeems to be the immediate 
and neceſſary conſequence of the natural attributes of 
infinite power and knowledge: ſince the wiſhing 
good to others, and the endeavouring to procure it 
for them, is, in us, generally attended with a plea- 
ſurable ſtate of mind, we cannot but apply this 
obſervation to the divine nature, in the ſame manner 
that we do thoſe made upon our own power and 
knowledge. And to deny us the liberty of doing 
this in the firſt caſe, would be to take it away in the 
laſt, and conſequently to reduce us to the abſurd and 
impoſſible ſuppoſition, that there is no power or 
knowledge in the univerſe ſuperior to our own. | 
Tenthly, Malevolence may alſo be excluded in the 
following manner: If we ſuppoſe a ſyitem of beings 
to be placed in ſuch a ſituation, as that they may 
_ occaſion either much happineſs, or much miſery, to 
each other, it will follow, that the ſcale will turn 
more and more perpetually in favour of the produc- 
tion of happineſs ; for the happineſs which A receives 
from B, will lead him by aſſociation to love B, 
and to wiſh and endeavour B's happineſs, in return : 
B will therefore have a motive, ariſing from his 


deſire 
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deſire of his own happineſs, to continue his good 
offices to A: whereas the miſery that A receives from 


B, will lead him to hate B, and to deter him from 


farther injuries. This muſt neceſſarily be the caſe, if 
 weonly admit, that every intelligent being is actuated 
by the view of private happineſs, and that his me- 
mory and trains of ideas are of the ſame kind with 
ours. Now, the firſt ſuppoſition cannot be doubted, 
and to exclude the laſt would be to forbid all reaſon- 
ing upon other intelligent beings: not to mention, 
that theſe two ſuppoſitions cannot, perhaps, be ſepa- 
rated, ſince the deſire of happineſs ſeems in us to be 
the mere reſult of affociation, as above explained; 
and aſſociation itſelf the general law, according to 
which the intellectual world is framed and conducted. 
Now this different tendency of benevolence and ma- 
levolence, viz. of the firſt to augment itſelf without 
limits, of the latter to deſtroy itſelf ultimately, ap- 
pears to be a very ſtrong argument for the infinite 
benevolence of God. For, according to this, bene- 
volence muſt ariſe in all beings, other things being 
_ alike, in proportion to their experience of good and 

evil, and to their knowledge of. cauſes and effects. 
One cannot doubt, therefore, but that infinite bene- 
volence is inſeparably connected with the ſupreme 
intelligence: all the higher orders of intellectual beings 
have, probably, higher degrees of it, in the general, 
and accidental differences, as we call them, being 
allowed for; and therefore the higheſt intelligence, 
the infinite mind, muſt have it in an infinite degree; 
and as every degree of benevolence becomes a pro- 
portional ſource of happineſs to the benevolent, ſo 
the infinite benevolence of the ſupreme Being is the 
ſame thing with his infinite perfection and happineſs. 
In like manner, the contemplation of the infinite per- 


fection and happineſs of God is an inexhauſtible trea- 


ſure of happineſs to all his benevolent and devout 
creatures; and he is infinitely benevolent to them, 
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in giving them ſuch faculties, as, by their natural 
workings, make them take pleaſure in this contem- 
plation of his infinite happineſs. | 
Eleventhly, A reaſon may be given not only con- 
ſiſtent with the infinite benevolence of Gad, but even 
ariſing from it, why ſome doubts and perplexities 
ſhonld always attend our inquiries into it, and argu- 
ments for it, provided only that we ſuppoſe our pre- 
. ſent frame to remain ſuch as it is: for it appears 
from the frame of our natures, as I ſhall ſhew here- 
after, and was hinted in the Jaſt paragraph, that our 
ultimate happineſs muſt conſiſt in the pure and per- 
fe love of God; and yet, that, admitting the pre- 
ſent frame of our natures, our love of God can 
never be made pure and perfect without a previous 
fear of him. In like manner, we do, and muſt, 
upon our entrance into this world, begin with the 
idolatry of external things, and, as we advance 1n it, 
proceed to the idolatry of ourſelves ; which yet are 
inſuperable bars to a complete happineſs in the love 
of God, Now, our doubts concerning the divine 
benevolence teach us to ſet a much higher value upon 
it, when we have found it, or begin to hope that we 
have; our fears enhance our hopes, and naſcent love; 
and altogether mortify our love for the world, and 
our intereſted concern for ourſelves, and particularly 
that part of it which Teeks a complete demonſtration 
of the divine benevolence, and its infinity, from a 
mere ſelfiſh motive; till at laſt we arrive at an 
entire annihilation of ourſelves, and an abſolute ac- 
quieſcence and complacence in the will of God, 
which afford the only full anſwer to all our doubts, 
and the only radical cure for all our evils and per- 

plexities. | ES 
Twelfthly, It is probable, that many good reaſons 
might be given, why the frame of our natures ſhould 
be as it is at preſent, all conſiſtent with, or even flow- 
ing from, the benevolence of the divine nature; and 
yet 
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yet ſtill that ſome ſuppoſition muſt be made, in which 
the ſame difficulty would again recur, only i in a leſs 
degree. However, if we ſuppoſe this to be the caſe, 
the difficulty of reconciling evil with the goodneſs 
of God might be diminiſhed without limits, in the 
ſame manner as mathematical quantities are exhauſted 
by the terms of an infinite ſeries. It agrees with 
this, that as long as any evil remains, this difficulty, 
which is one ſpecies of evil, muſt remain in a pro- 
portional degree ; for it would be inconſiſtent to ſup- 
pole any one ſpecies to vaniſh before the reſt. How- 
ever, if God be infinitely benevolent, they muſt all 
decreaſe without limits, and conſequently this diffi- 
culty, as juſt now remarked. In the mean time, we 
muſt not extend this ſuppoſition of evil, and of the 
difficulty of accounting for it, to the whole creation : 
we are no judges of ſuch matters; and the ſcrip- 
tures may, perhaps, be thought rather to intimate, 
that the mixture of good and evil is peculiar to us, 
than common to the univerſe, in the account which 
they give of the ſin of our firſt parents, in eating of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 

Thirteenthly, Some light may, perhaps be caſt 
upon this moſt difficulr ſubje&t of the origin of evil, 

we lay down the ſeveral notions of infinite good- 
nels which offer themſelves to the mind, and com- 
pare them with one another, and with the appear- 
ances of things. Let us ſuppoſe then, that we may 
call that infinite benevolence, which makes either. 

1, Each individual infinitely happy always. Or, 

Each individual always finitely happy, without 
. mixture of miſery, and infinitely. ſo in its pro- 
greſs through infinite time. Or, 

3. Each individual infinitely happy, upon the ba- 
lance, in its progreſs through infinite time, but with 
a mixture of miſery. Or, 

4. Each individual finitely happy in the courſe of 
its exiſtence, whatever that be, but with a mixture 
8 of 
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of miſery as before; and the univerſe infinitely happy 
upon the balance: Or, e 8 
5. Some individuals happy and ſome miſerable upon 
the balance, finitely or infinitely, and yet ſo that there 
ſhall be an infinite overplus of happineſs in the uni- 
verſe. | | 
All poſſible notions of infinite benevolence may, 
T think, be reduced to ſome one of theſe five; and 
there are ſome perſons who think, that the infinity of 
the divine benevolence may be vindicated upon the 


laſt and loweſt of theſe ſuppoſitions. Let us conſider 
each particularly. | | 


The firſt, viz. That each individual ſhould be 
always happy infinitely, is not only contrary to the 
fact at firſt view, but alſo ſeems impoſſible, as being 
inconſiſtent with the finite nature of. the creatures. 
We reject it therefore as ſoon as propoſed, and do not 
expect, that the divine benevolence ſhould be pro- 
ved infinite in this ſenſe, And yet were each individual 
always finitely happy according to the next ſuppoſi- 
tion, we ſhould always be inclined to aſk why he had 
not a greater finite degree of happineſs conferred 
upon him, notwithſtanding the manifeſt abſurdity of 
ſuch, a queſtion, which muſt thus recur again and 
again for ever. 5 
The ſecond ſuppoſition is that which is moſt natural 
as a mere ſuppoſition. We think that pure benevo- 
lence can give nothing but pure happineſs, and in- 
finite benevolence muſt give infinite happineſs. But 
it is evidently contrary to the fact, to what we ſee 
and feel, and therefore we are forced, though with 
great unwillingneſs, to give up this notion alſo. It 
may, however, be ſome comfort to us, that if we could 
keep this, the ſame temper of mind which makes us 
prefer it to the next, would ſuggeſt the queſtion, 
Why not more happineſs ? again and again for ever, as 
Juſt now remarked ; ſo that we ſhould not be ſatisfied 
with it, unleſs our tempers were alſo altered. This, 


indeed, 
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indeed, would be the caſe, becauſe, as I obſerved be- 
fore, all the ſpecieſes of evil and imperfection muſt 
vaniſh together. But then this conſideration, by 
ſhewing that the endleſs recurrency of the queſtion 
above-mentioned,-and the concomitant diſſatisfaction, 


are imperfections in us, ſhews at the ſame time, that 


they are no proper foundation for an objection to the 
divine benevolence. | 13 

The third ſuppoſition is poſſible in itſelf; but then 
it can neither be ſupported, nor contradicted, by the 
facts. If there appear an unlimited tendency towards 
the prevalence of happineſs over miſery, this may be 
ſome preſumption for it. But all our judgments, 
and even conjectures, are confined within a ſhort 
diſtance from the preſent moment. A divine reve- 
lation might give us an aſſurance of it. And it 
ſeems, that this ſuppoſition is, upon an impartial 
view, equally eligible and ſatisfactory with the fore- 
going. We eſtimate every quantity by the balance, 
by what remains after a ſubtraction of its .oppoſite ; 
and if this be an allowed authentic method, in the 
ſeveral kinds of happineſs, why not in happineſs con- 
ſidered in the abſtract ? But we muſt not conclude, 
that this is the genuine notion of the divine bene- 
volence. There may perhaps be ſome preſumptions 

for it, both from reaſon and ſcripture; but I think 
none, in the preſent infancy of knowledge, ſufficient 
to ground an opinion upon. However, there ſeem 
to be no poſſible preſumptions againſt it; and this 
may encourage us to ſearch both the book of God's 
word, and that of his works, for matter of comfort 
to ourſelves, and arguments whereby to repreſent his 

moral character in the moſt amiable hght. 

The fourth ſuppoſition is one to which many 
thinking, ſerious, benevolent, and pious perſons are 
now much inclined, All the arguments here uſed 
for the divine benevolence, and its infinity, ſeem to 
infer it, or, if they favour any of the other ſuppo- 

8 ; N ſitions, 
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fitions, to favour the third, which may be faid to 
include this fourth. There are alſo many declara- 
tions in the ſcriptures concerning the goodneſs, 
bounty, and mercy of God to all his creatures, which 
can ſcarce be interpreted in a lower ſenſe. | 

As to the fifth ſuppoſition, therefore, it follows, 
that it is oppoſed by the preceding arguments, i. e. 
by the marks and footſteps of God's goodneſs in the 
creation, and by the declarations of the ſcriptures 
to the ſame purpoſe. However, there are a few paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture, from whence ſome very learned and 
devout men ſtill continue to draw this fifth ſuppo- 
fition ; they do alſo endeavour to make this ſuppo- 
fition conſiſtent with the divine benevolence, by 
making a farther ſuppoſition, viz. that of philoſo- 
phical liberty, as. it is called in theſe obſervations, 
or the power of doing different things, the previous 
circumſtances remaining the ſame. And it 1s highly 
incumbent upon us to be humble and diffident in the 
judgments which we make upon matters of ſuch 
importance to us, and ſo much above our capacities. 
However, 1t does not appear to many other learned 
and devout perſons, either that the ſcripture paſſages | 
alluded to are a proper foundation for this opinion, 
or that of philoſophical free-will, though allowed, 
can afford a ſufficient vindication of the divine attri- 
butes. 

Theſe obſervations ſeem naturally to occur, upon 
conſidering theſe five ſuppoſitions, and comparing 
them with one another, and with the word and works 
of God. But there is alſo another way of conſider- 
ing the third ſuppoſition, which, as it is a preſumption 
for it, though not an evidence, agreeably to what was 
intimated above, I ſhall here offer to the reader. 

Firſt then, Aſſociation has an evident tendency to 
convert a ſtate of ſuperior happineſs, mixed with in- 
ferior miſery, into one of pure happineſs, into a pa- 
radiſiacal one, as has been ſhewn in the firſt part of 

theſe 
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theſe obſervations, Prop. 14. Cor. 9. Or, in other 
words, aſſociation tends to convert the ſtate of the 

third ſuppoſition into that of the ſecond. T0 
| Secondly, When any ſmall pain is introductory to 
a great pleaſure, it is very common for us, without 
any expreſs reflection on the power of aſſociation, 
to conſider this pain as coaleſcing with the ſubſequent 
leaſure, into a pure pleaſure, equal to the difference 
tween them; and, in ſome caſes, the ſmall pain 
itſelf puts. on the nature of a pleaſure, of which we 
ſee many inſtances in the daily occurrences of life, 
where labour, wants, pains, become actually plea- 
fant to us, by a luſtre borrowed from the pleaſures 
to be obtained by them. And this happens moſt 
particularly, when we recollect the events of our paſt 
lives, or view thoſe of others. It is to be obſerved 
alſo, that this power of uniting different and oppoſite 
ſenſations into one increaſes as we advance in life, 
and in our intellectual capacities; and that, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, no ſenſation can be a monad, inaſmuth 
as the moſt ſimple are infinitely diviſible in reſpe& of 
time and extent of impreſſion. Thoſe, therefore, 
which are eſteemed the pureſt pleaſures, may con- 
tain ſome parts which afford pain; and, converſely, - 
were our capacities ſufficiently enlarged, any ſenſa- 
tions connected to each other in the way of cauſe 
and effect, would be eſteemed one ſenſation, and be 
denominated a pure pleaſure, if pleaſure prevailed 
upon the whole. : | 
Thirdly, As the enlargement of our capacities 
enables us thus to take off the edge of our pains, by 
_ uniting them with the ſubſequent ſuperior pleaſures, 
ſo it confers upon us more and more the power of 
enjoying our future pleaſures by anticipation, by 
extending the limits of the preſent time, i. e. of that 
time in which we have an intereſt. For the preſent - 
time, in a metaphyſical ſenſe, 1s an indiviſible mo- 
ment ; but the preſent time, in a peintical Su is a 
| Nite 
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finite quantity of various magnitudes, according to 
our capacities, and, beginning from an indiviſible mo- 
ment in all, ſeems to grow on indefinitely in beings 
who are ever progreſſive in their paſſage through an 
eternal life. dy . 
Suppoſe now a being of great benevolence, and en- 
larged intellectual capacities, to look down upon man- 
kind paſſing through a mixture of pleaſures and pains, 
in which, however, there is a balance of pleaſure, to 
à greater balance of pleaſure perpetually, and, at laſt, 
to a ſtate of pure and exalted pleaſure made ſo by 
aſſociation: it is evident, that his benevolence to 
man will be the ſource of pure pleaſure to him from 
his power of uniting the oppoſite ſenſations, and of 
great preſent pleaſure from his power of anticipation. 
And the more we ſuppoſe the benevolence and capa- 
cities of this being enlarged, the greater and more 
pure will his ſympathetic dene be, which ariſes 
from the contemplation of man. It follows there. 
fore, that, in the eye of an infinite mind, creatures 
conducted, as we think, according to the third of 
the foregoing ſuppoſitions, are conducted according 
to the ſecond, and theſe according to the firſt; or, 
in other words, that the firſt, ſecond, and third, - 
of the foregoing ſuppoſitions, are all one and the 
ſame in the eye of God. For all time, whether 
paſt, preſent, or future, is preſent time in the eye 
of God, and all ideas coaleſce into one to him; and 
this one is infinite happineſs, without any mixture 
of miſery, viz. by the infinite prepollence of happi- 
neſs above miſery, ſo as to annihilate it; and this 
merely by conſidering time as it ought to be con- 
ſidered in ſtrictneſs, i. e. as a relative thing, belong- 
ing to beings of finite capacities, and varying with 
them, but which is infinitely abſorbed in the pure 
eternity of God, Now the appearance of things to 
the eye of an infinite being muſt be called their real 
appearance in all propriety. And though it be im- 
| _ poſſible 
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poſſible for us to arrive at this true way of conceiving 
things perfectly, ar directly, yet we ſhall approach 
nearer and nearer to it, as our intellectual capacities, 
benevolence, devotion, and the purity of our hap- 
pineſs, depending thereon, advance: and we ſeem 
able, at preſent, to expreſs the real appearance, in 
the ſame way as mathematicians do ultimate ratios, 
to which quantities ever tend, and never arrive, and 
in a language which bears a ſufficient analogy to 
other expreſſions that are admitted. So that now (if 
we allow the third ſuppoſition) we may in ſome 
ſort venture to maintain that, which at firſt ſight 
ſeemed not only contrary to obvious experience, but 
even impoſſible, viz. that all individuals are actually 
and always infinitely happy. And thus all difficulties 
relating to the divine attributes will be taken away; 
God will be infinitely powerful, knowing, and good, 
in the moſt abſolute ſenſe, if we conſider things as 
they appear to him. And ſurely, in all vindications 
of the divine attributes, this ought to be the light 
in which we are to conſider things. We ought to 
ſuppoſe ourſelves in the centre of the ſyſtem, and to 
try, as far as we are able, to reduce all apparent re- 
trogradations to real progreſſions. It is alſo the greateſt 
ſatisfaction to the mind thus to approximate to its 
firſt conceptions concerning the divine goodneſs, and 
to anſwer that endleſs queſtion, hy not leſs miſery, 
and more happineſs? in a language which is plainly 
analogous to all other authentic language, though it 
cannot yet be felt by us on account of our preſent im- 
perfection, and of the mixture of our good with evil. 
Farther, it is remarkable, that neither the fourth nor 
fifth ſuppoſitions can paſs into the third, and that 
the fifth will always have a mixture of miſery in it, 
as long as the principium individuationis 18 kept up. 
And if this be taken away, the ſuppoſitions them- 
ſelves are deſtroyed, and we entirely loſt. 
: I have 
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I have. been the longer in conſidering the divine 

| benevolence, on account of its importance both to 
bur duty and happineſs. There ſeems to be abun- 


dant foundation for faith, hope, reſignation, gra- 


© titude, love. We cannot doubt but the judge and 

father of all the world will conduct himſelf accord- 
ing to juſtice, mercy, and goodneſs. However, I 
 defire to repeat once more, that we do not ſeem to 
have ſufficient evidence to determine abſolutely for 
any of the three laſt ſuppoſitions. We cannot indeed 
but wiſh for the third, both from ſelf-intereſt. and 
benevolence; and its coincidence with the. firſt and 
ſecond, in' the manner juſt now explained, appears 
to be ſome preſumption in favour of it. 


P R OP. V. 


There * * one Being inſinite in Power, Know 
3 | and Goodneſs ;z 1. e. but one God, 


5 


n 


age, 


Fon, if we ſuppoſe more than one, it is plain, 
ſince the attributes of infinite power, knowledge, and 
' goodneſs, include all poſſible perfection, that they 
- muſt be intirely alike to each other, without the le 


poſſible variation. They will therefore intirely co- 


aleſce in our idea, i. e. be one to us. Since they fill 
all time and ſpace, and are all independent, omni- 
potent, omniſcient, and infinitely benevolent, their 
ideas cannot be ſeparated, but will have a numerical, 
as well as a generical, identity. When we ſuppoſe 
other beings generically the ſame, and yet numeri- 
cally different, we do at the ſame time ſuppoſe, that 
they exiſt in different portions of time or ſpace; 
which circumſtances cannot have place in reſpect of 
the ſuppoſed plurality of infinite beings. We con- 
clude, therefore, that there is but one infinite being, 
or Gd. 5 5 
The unity of the godhead is alſo proved by reve- 
lation, conſidered as ſupported by evidences which 
. have 


— 
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bare 0, 0 peter 08 au region. And-as | 

the unity is of great importance even 
— 97" yg far greater in ancient times, when 
the World was over- run with polytheiſm. And it is 
highly probable to me, that as the firſt-notions of the 
divine power, lenowledge, and goodneſs, which 
mankind had, where derived from revelation, ſo much 
more were their notions: of the unity of the God- 


2 * 
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Gd i is a | Spiritual, or immaterial Joie. 


Sinen God is the cauſe of al 1 as eng 
from the foregoing propoſitions, he muſt be the 
cauſe of all the motions in the material world. If 
therefore God be not an immaterial being, then mat- 
ter may be the cauſe of all the motions in the material 


world. But matter is a mere paſſive thing, of 


whoſe very eſſence it is, to be endued with à vis 
inertie ; for this vis inertię preſents itſelf immediately 
in all our obſervations and experiments upon it, and 
is inſeparable from it, even in idea. When we 
conſider any of the active powers of matter, as they 
are called, ſuch as gravitation, magnetiſm, electri- 
city, or the attractions and repulſions, which take 
place in the coheſions and ſeparations of the ſmall 
particles of natural bodies, and endeayour to reſolve 


theſe into ſome higher and ſimpler principles, the vis 


inertiæ is always the common baſis upon which we 


endeavour to erect our ſolutions. For the active 


party, which is ſuppoſed to generate the gravitation, 
magnetiſm, &c. in the paſſive one, muſt have a mo- 
tion, and a vis inertiæ, whereby it endeavous to per- 
ſiſt in that motion, elſe it could have no power; and, 
by parity of reaſon, the paſſive party muſt have a 
vis inertiæ alſo, elſe it could neither make —— 
to the * party, nor impreſs motion on —— 
es. 
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bodies. Let us proceed therefore as far as we pleaſe - 


in a ſeries of ſucceſſive ſolutions, we ſhall always 
find a vis inertiæ inherent in matter, and a motion 
derived to it from ſome. foreign cauſe. If this cauſe 
be ſuppoſed matter always, we ſhall be carried on to 
an infinite {cries of ſolutions, in each of which the 


fame preciſe difficulty will recur, without our at all 


approaching to the removal of it. Whence, accord- 
ing to the mathematical doctrine of ultimate ratios, 
not even an infinite ſeries, where that poſſible in this 
eaſe, could remove it. We muſt therefore ſtop 
ſomewhere, and ſuppoſe the requiſite motion to be 
imparted to the ſubtle matter, by ſomething, which 
is not matter; i. e. ſince God is the ultimate author 
of all motion, we muſt ſuppoſe him to be imma- 
terial. 5 „ apr Hoke 
The ſame thing may be inferred thus : if there 
be nothing but matter in the world, then the mo- 
tions and modifications of matter muſt be the cauſe 
of intelligence. But even finite intelligences, ſuch as 
that of man, for inſtance, ſhew ſo much fkill and 
deſign in their conſtitution, as alſo to ſhew, that their 
cauſes, i. e. the appropriated motions and modifi- 
cations of matter, muſt be appointed and conducted 
by a prior and ſuperior intelligence. The infinite in- 
telligence of God therefore, proved in the third pro- 
poſition, ſince it reſults from the motions and modi- 
fications of matter, requires another infinite intelli- 
gence to direct theſe motions, which is abſurd. God 
is therefore proved to be immaterial from his infinite 
intelligence. 3 e. 
It is true, indeed, that our ſenſes convey nothing 
to us but impreſſions from matter; and, therefore, 
that we can have no expreſs original ideas of any things, 
beſides material ones; whence we are led to concl 
that there is nothing but matter in the univerſe. 
However, this is evidently a prejudice drawn from our 
fituation, and an argument taken merely from our 


Ignorance | 


n on A e e mere matter 


appears quite unable to account for the ſimpleſt and 
moſt ordinary phænomena, we muſt either ſuppoſe 
an immaterial ſubſtance, or elſe ſuppoſe, that matter 
has ſome powers, and properties different and ſupe- 
rior to thoſe which appear. But this laſt 88 | 


| : is the ſame in effect as the firſt, though, on account of 


the imperfection of language, it ſeems to be different. 

At the ſame time it ought to be obſerved, that if 

a perſon acknowledges the infinite power, knowledge, 
and goodneſs of God, the proofs of which are prior 
to, and quite independent on, that of his immateri-- 
ality, this perſon acknowledges all that is of prac- 
tical importance. But then, on- the other hand, it 
is alſo to be obſerved, that the opinion of the ma- 
teriality of the-divine nature has a tendency to leſſen 
our reverence for it, and, conſequently, to 1 
the proofs of the divine power, knowledge, and 
goodneſs. 

How far the ſcxi ptures deliver the A 
of God in a ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe, may perhaps 
be doubted, as their ſtyle is in general popular. 
However, there is a ſtrong preſumption, that they 
teach this doctrine, ſince the popular ſenſe and natu- - 
ral interpretation of many ſublime paſſages concern- 
ing the divine nature infer its immateriality. There 
is therefore ſome evidence for this attribute, to he 
taken from revelation, confidered. as ſtanding upon 
its own diſtinct prooss. 

ConolLARVY. Since God is immaterial, matter 
muſt be one of the works of his infinite power. In 
the mean time, this does not ſeem to me to exclude 
the poſſibility of its having exiſted from all eternity. 
But then, neither have we, on the other hand, any 
reaſon to conclude, that the whole material ſyſtem, 
or any part of it, cquld not have been created in time. 
It is, perhaps, moſt 8 i. e. ſuitable to the 
Vor. II. „ 
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© exiſted from all eternity. But it becomes us, in all 

' theſe things, to diſtruſt our own reaſonings and con- 
t OP; VE ml 
Fs f 5 Cod is an eternal and omnipreſent Being. 


N » p . ” : ia 
) 1 " 


Gov's eternity, 2 parte ante, appears from the 
ſecond propoſition in which his independency is 
proved; and the eternity, 2 parte poſt, is inſe- 
parably connected with that 2 parte ante. Both are 
alſo included in the idea of infinite power, or of in- 
finite knowledge; and, indeed, when we ſay, that God 
is eternal 2 parte ante, and à parte poſt, we do, we can, 
mean no more, than to ſay, that his power and know- 
ledge extend to all times. For we muſt not conceive, |, 
or affirm, that he exiſts in ſucceſſion, as finite beings 
do; through whoſe imaginations, or intellects, 
trains of ideas paſs. All time, as was ſaid before, 
is equally preſent to him, though in a manner of 
which we cannot form the leaſt conception. . 
In like manner, by God's omnipreſence, or ubi- 
quity, we muſt be underſtood to mean, that his power 
and knowledge extend to all places. For as time, 
and its exponent, the ſucceſſion of ideas, is a thing 
that relates merely to finite beings; ſo ſpace and 
place relate, in their original ſenſe, to material ones 
only; nor can we perceive any relation that they 
bear to immaterial ones, unleſs as far as we feign a 
reſemblance between material and immaterial beings, 
which is ſurely an inconſiſtent fiction. We cannot, 
therefore, diſcover any relation 'which ſpace or place 
bear to the divine exiftence. It is a ſufficient ac- 
knowledgment both of God's eternity and omnipre- 
ſence, that we believe his power and knowledge to 
extend to all times and places, though we be entirely 
at a loſs how to conceive or expreſs the py of 
| | bY 1 


„ * 
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” this se extent of theſe attributes. A4 has 7 
is 2 remarkable agreement between innumerable 885 
paſſages of the ſcriptures, and this W notion | 
of Gud's eternity and eee 9 


Pp R 8 „ vn. 
: 2 is an immutable Being. 
"Tan follows from the infinity of the divine power, 


knowledge, and goodneſs, i. e. from his infinite per- 


fection. For if the divine nature admitted of any 
variation, it would alſo; admit of different kinds and 
degrees of perfection, and therefore could not always 
be infinitely perfect. This is the moſt abſtratted 
and Shiloſophical way of conſidering the divine im- 
mutability. In a popular and practical ſenſe, it 
excludes all that which we call inconſiſtent, arbitrary, 
and capricious, in finite beings ; and becomes a ſure 
foundation for hope, truſt, and reſignation. We 
may conſider ou Ives as being at all times, and 
in all places, equally under the direction and pro- 
tection of the ſame infinite power, knowledge, and 
neſs, which are ſo conſpicuous in the frame of 
ie viſible world. FS 


r R OP. . 
Gui is a free Being. 


Tu HE nere who have treated upon the divine 
nature and attributes, uſually aſcribe liberty or 
freedom to God, and ſuppoſe it to be of + mitts 
analogous to that free-will which they aſcribe to 
man. But it appears to me, that neither the philo- 


and of Naber Rites,” Re 3s ER 


| ſophical, nor popular liberty, as they are defined | J 


below in the fourteenth and fifteenth propoſitions, can 
be at all applied to God. Thus, we can neither 
PPly tc to God the power of _ different things, the 

D 2 PRO 
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previous circumſtances remaining the ſame, nor a 
voluntary generated power of introducing ideas, or 


performing motions; nor any thing analogous: to 


either of theſe powers, without the groſſeſt anthropo- 
morphitiſm. „ | 
But liberty is alſo uſed in another ſenſe, viz. as 
the negation of, and the freedom. from, a ſuperior, 
"compelling force; and in this ſenſe it may and muſt 
be applied to the Deity ; his independency and infi- 
. nity including it. And in this ſenſe it is contrary to. 
the notion of thoſe heathens, who ſuppoſed even God 
himſelf ſubject to fate. | . 
Upon the whole, if by liberty, freedom, or free- 
will, be meant any thing great or glorious, God 
certainly has it; if otherwiſe, certainly not. Thus, if 
it mean freedom from a ſuperior compelling cauſe of 
any kind, as in the laſt paragraph, God certainly has 
it, he being the cauſe of cauſes, the univerſal, the 
one only cauſe. If it mean, that God could have 
made an univerſe leſs perfect than that which actually 
exiſts, he certainly has it not, becauſe this would 
make God leſs perfect alſo. And here it ſeems to be 
a thing eſtabliſned amongſt writers on this matter, to 
maintain, that God is ſubject to a moral neceſſity, 
and to the perfection of his own nature; which 
expreſſions, however, are to be conſidered as nothing 
more than particular ways of aſſerting the infinity 
of the divine power, knowledge, and goodneſs. If it 
be ſaid, that God might have made a different uni- 
verſe, equally perfect with that which now exiſts, and 
that his freedom conſiſts in this, the anſwer ſeems 
to be, that we are entirely loſt here, in the infinities 
of infinities, &c. ad infinitum, which always have 
exiſted, and always will exiſt, with reſpect to kind, 
degree, and every poſſible mode of exiſtence. One 
cannot, in the leaſt, preſume either to deny or affirm 
this kind of freedom of God, ſince the abſolute per- 
fection of God ſeems to imply both entire uniformity, 
* | and 
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, Hilings Puſtice, Peractty; Mercy, and all other moral 
© Perfeftions, ure to be WO to God. in an infinite 
Degree. 


I Aan in thedlaſt VIS pat one of ſuch 


attributes of the divine nature, as have a more | 


immediate connection with the natural ones of inde- 


pendency, infinite power, and infinite knowledge. 
I come now to thoſe, that are deducible from, and 
explanatory of the moral. one, viz. of the divine 
benevolence. | 

The chief of theſe ſeem to be behnelt juſtice, 
veracity, and mercy. Theſe are aſcribed to all earthly 
ſuperiors, to whom we pay reſpect and love, and 
therefore muſt belong, in the popular and practical 
ſenſe, to him, who is the 1 object of reve- 


rence and affection. Let us ſee how each is to be 


defined, and what relation they bear to benevolence. 

Firſt, then, Holineſs may be defined by moral 
purity and rectitude. And theſe, when applied to 
the Deity, can only denote the rectitude of his 


ations towards his creatures. If therefore he be 


benevolent to all his creatures, he cannot but have 

moral purity and rectitude. 

The ſame thing may be conſidered thus: all 

moral turpitude in us proceeds from our ſelfiſh fears 

or deſires, made more irregular and impetuous 

through our ignorance, and other natural imperfec- 
tions. But none of theſe cauſes can take place with - 

reſpect to the Deity; he muſt therefore be free from 

all moral turpirude. 

Juſtice is that which gives to every one n 

do his deſerts, at leaſt as much as his good deſerts 

5 D 3 require, 
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frail men ſhould be deterred from vice by the dread- 
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require, and not more than is ſuitable to his evil ones. 

But this is, evidently included in the divine ben: 

volence, even according to the fifth of the ſuppoli- | 
tions, mentioned Prop. 4. by thoſe who defend that 

ſuppoſition, and, according to the third and fourth, 

by the common conſent of all, and the plain reaſoa*” 

. , of the thing. No man can deſerve more from his 


Creator than a balance of happineſs proportional to 
his merit, which is the fourth ſuppoſition ; and con- 
ſequently the divine benevolence, according to the 


third ſuppoſition, in which the balance of happineſs 
is infinite, includes ſtrict juſtice, and infinitely more. 


And all this will hold equally, whether we. define 
deſert in the popular, practical way, by the three _ 
meritorious principles of action, benevolence, piety, 


and the moral ſenſe, alone; or by theſe, with the 


additional ſuppoſition of philoſophical liberty, if we 
embrace either the third or fourth ſuppoſitions. 
Philoſophical liberty is indeed neceſſary for the vin- 
dication of the divine benevolence and juſtice, ac- 
cording to the fifth ſuppoſition, in the opinion of 
moſt of thoſe who hold this ſuppoſition. But then 


they eſteem it to be alſo ſufficient for this purpoſe, 


and conſequently maintain the divine juſtice, into. 


which we are now inquiring. 


lt may alſo be reckoned a part of juſtice not 
to let offenders go unpuniſhed, or eſcape with too 

ſlight a degree of puniſhment ; the order and happi- 
neſs of the world, i. e. benevolence, requiring, that 


ful examples of others, and miſchievous perſons 


diſarmed. However, this does not at all hinder, 


but that the ſame perſons, who are thus puniſhed and N 


diſarmed, may afterwards receive a balance of hap- 
pineſs, finite or infinite. And thus punitive juſtice 


may be reconciled to bounty and benevolence, 
according to the third or fourth ſuppoſitions. 
4 4 f : | . 5 4 Veracity . s . 
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others; and the obligation to it ariſes from its great 


in men is, hs es as „ i 0 
| delay i in all their declarations” and promiſes to | 


| uſefulneſs in all the intercourſes of - mankind with =- 
each other, and the extreme miſchiefs which fiction 


and fraud occaſion in the world. And it cannot be 
doubted, but that the divine benevolence, according 
to any of the ſuppoſitions above made, includes what 
is analogous to this moral quality in men. | 
In like manner, it cannot be doubted but has his 
divine benevolence includes mercy, or all that ten- 
derneſs to offenders which the order and happineſs 
of the world will permit. Or, If the fifth ſuppo- 
ſition made concerning the divine benevolence be 
found to exclude it, bs will be a _— 9 | 
: for 3 that ſuppoſition | 
I have here ſnewn in what manner we may ein- 
| done: theſe attributes of the divine nature, from 
the whole of things, i. e. the courſe of events, 
both as they now appear in the preſent ſtate, and as 
ve expect they will appear in a future one. But God 
has alſo given us ſufficient general evidences of theſe 
his relative moral attributes, from the preſent ſtate 
alone; at the ſame time that, if we extend our views 
no farther, ſome difficulties and perplexities will ariſe 
in reſpect of certain particulars. I will mention ſome 
both of the evidences and difficulties in regard to 
each of theſe four attributes of holineſs, ' yoltice, 
veracity, and mercy. 
It might be expectad, chat God, irhe thought ft to 
inſtitute a religion by revelation, ſhould inſtitute 
one in which holineſs and moral purity ſhould 'be 
eminently enjoined, and moral turpitude prohibited 


in the ' moſt awful manner. And it is a remarkable 


cCioineidence of things, and evidence of the divine 
urity, that the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions ſhould 
| have this internal proof, and the moſt cogent 
external ones in their favour. Whilſt on the | 
55 D 4 — 1 
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the impure Pagan religions had all the external marks 
of fiction and forgery. e „„ 
The voice of conſcience, or the moral ſenſe, 
within a man, however implanted or generated, en- 
joining moral rectitude, and forbidding moral tur- 
pitude, and accordingly acquitting or condemning, 
rewarding or punifhing, bears witneſs, in like man- 
ner, to the moral rectitude of that univerſal cauſe 
from whom it muſt proceed ultimately. ; 
At the ſame time there are difficulties in revealed 
religion, and deviations in the moral ſenſe, much 
contrary to what we ſeem to expect from our firſt 
notions of the divine rectitude. ROE 
Since God is juſt, we may expect that virtue will 
be the ſource of happineſs, vice that of miſery, even 
in this world.” And fo we find it in general; at the 
ſame time that there are many particular exceptions 
of both kinds. „ 
The veracity of God ſeems to engage him to take 
care, that all thoſe intimations which may be reckoned 
calls and cautions of nature, ſhould give us right in- 
formation; alſo that all perſons who have the appa- 
rent credentials of being ſent from him, i. e. thoſe of 
performing miracles, ſhould be in truth ſo ſent. 
And all things concur, in general, to verify both 
theſe poſitions. There are, however, ſeveral parti- 
cular exceptions, as is well known. 0 
Mercy requires, that ſuch perſons as repent and 
amend ſhould. have opportunities of freſh trial, and 


of retrieving, afforded them. And this is remarkably 


ſo in the general. Moſt men are tried again and again 
before their healths, fortunes, credit, &c. become 
irrecoverable. And yet there are ſome inſtances of 

extraordinary ſeverity upon the very firſt offence. 
Now it may be obſerved of all theſe inſtances, 
that the general tenor is ſufficient to eſtabliſh the at- 
tributes here aſſerted; it being reaſonable to expect, 
from our ignorance of the preſent ſtate, and much 
| more 
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more from her ofels future one, that great dificulties | 


and exceptions muſt occur to us. And as theſe 


; unſearchable judgments of God ſerve to humble 


us, and make us knſible of our ignorance," they even 
concur with the . tenor. 
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. God is 10 be conſidered by us, not only as our 
Creator, but a ſo « as our Governor, Judge, and 
_ Father. 


. Trar God is our Creator, 1s evident from the 
three firſt propoſitions; in which his indepen- 
dency and infinite power are eſtabliſhed, from the 

_ neceſſity which we finite and dependent beings have 

of an infinite and independent Creator : and this 
appellation belongs to him alone. 

The three following appellations are firſt applied 
to earthly ſuperiors ; and therefore belong to God 
only in an analogical ſenſe. It is, however, a ſenſe of 
infinite importance to be acknowledged and regarded 
by us: let us therefore, ſee in wat manner analogies 
drawn from language, and from the phænomena 
of nature, lead us to call. God our governor, judge, 
and father. 

As God is our creator, he has, according to the 
analogy of language, a right to diſpoſe of us, to 
govern and judge us, and is alſo, our father in a 
much higher ſenſe than our natural parents, who are 
only occaſional cauſes, as it were, of our exiſtence. - 
In like manner, his infinite power and knowledge en- 
title him to be our governor, and his infinite bene- 
volence to be our father : the intimations alſo which 
he gives of his will, both in his word and works, 
and the rewards and puniſhments which he beſtows 
in the way of natural conſequences, as we term it, 
all ſhew, that he 1 is our governor and judge. And 

as 
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as the moral attributes aſſerted in the laſt propoſition 
may be deduced from theſe appellations of governor, 
judge, and father, eſtabliſhed on independent prin- . 
ciples, ſo they, when proved by their own peculiar 
evidences, infer theſe appellations : all which may 
be ſummed up in this general poſition, that the 
events of life, and the uſe of language, beget ſuch 
trains of ideas and aſſociations in us, as that we can- 
not but aſcribe all morally good qualities, and all 
venerable and amiable appellations, to the Deity ; at 
the ſame time that we perceive the meaning of our 
expreſſions not to be ſtrictly the ſame, as when they 
are applied to men; but an analogical meaning, 
however a higher, more pure, and more perfect one. 
The juſtneſs of this application is farther confirmed 
by the common conſent of all ages and nations, and 
by the whole tenor of the ſcriptures. | 
If it be ſaid, that ſince this method of ſpeaking is 
not ſtrictly literal and true, but merely popular and 
anthropomorphitical, it ought to be rejected; I 
_ anſwer, that even the attributes of independency, om- 
nipotence, omniſcience, and infinite benevolence, 
though the moſt pure, exalted, and philoſophical 
appellations, to which we can attain, fall infinitely ſhort 
of the truth, of repreſenting the Deity as he is, but 
are mere popular and anthropomorphitical expreſſions. 
And the fame might ſtill be ſaid for ever of higher 
and more pure expreſſions, could we arrive at 
them : they would ever be infinitely deficient, and 
unworthy of God. But then it appears from the pre- 
ceding propoſitions, and other writings of a like 
nature, that, if we will conſider the phænomena of 
the world, and argue from them ſufficiently, we muſt 
needs ſee and acknowledge, that there is an infinite 
being, and that power, knowledge, and goodneſs, 


are his character. We cannot get rid of this internal 


feeling and conviction, but by refuſing to conſider 
the ſubject, and to purſue the train of reaſoning, 
which 
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which our own faculties, or the preceding inquiries 
of others, will lead us to. God is not to be eſteemed 
an unreal being, or deſtitute of all character, becauſe 
he is infinite and incomprehenſible, or becauſe we 
have not adequate phraſes whereby to denote his ex- 
iſtence and attributes. On the contrary, his infinite 
nature ſeems ſtrongly to argue, that exiſtence, power, 
knowledge, and goodneſs, do really and properly 
belong to him alone; and that what we call fo here 
on earth, in our firſt and literal ſenſes, are mere 
ſhadows and figures of the true realities. And it 
would be in vain to bid us reject this language, ſince 
it muſt recur again and again from the frame of our 
natures, if we purſue the ſubject. In like manner, 
the relative moral attributes of holineſs, juſtice, ve- 
racity, mercy, &c. and the relative moral appella- 
tions of governor, judge, and father, &c. are inſe- 
parably connected with the uſe of language, and 
the courſe and conſtitution of the viſible world. 
We ſee that things have happened, and muſt believe, 
that they will hereafter happen (i. e. in the general, 
and allowing for particular exceptions, as above re- 
marked), after ſuch a manner as theſe attributes and 
appellations intimate to us: they are, conſequently, 
a convenient and highly uſeful method of ranging 
and explaining paſt events, and predicting future 
ones, and therefore may be uſed for this purpoſe; 
| nay, they muſt be ſo uſed, ſince the events of life 
thus ranged, explained, and predicted by them, do 
neceſſarily ſuggeſt them to us, and impreſs upon us 
this their uſe, admitting only the real exiſtence of 
God, and his infinite power, knowledge, and good- 
_ neſs; which, as was juſt now ſhewn, cannot but be 
admitted, if men will think ſufficiently on the ſubject. 
However, ſince the uſe of theſe relative moral attri- 
butes and appellations is popular, and attended with 
particular exceptions ; whereas that of the attributes 
of infigite power, knowledge, and goodneſs, is more 
philoſophical 
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philoſophical and extenſive, it will be proper to bear 8 
this in mind; and where there appears to be any op- 
poſition between the popular and philoſophical lan- 


1 guage, to interpret that in ſubordination to this. 


Conil ar. The doctrine of Providence, ge- 
neral and particular, may be conſidered as a con- 
ſequence from the foregoing attributes and appella- 
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tions of the divine nature. By general providence, 


I mean the adjuſting all events to the greateſt good 
of the whole; by particular, the adjuſting all to the 
greateſt good of each individual; and, conſequently, - 
by both together, the adjuſting the greateſt good of 
the whole, and of each individual, to each other; 
ſo that both ſhall fall exactly upon the ſame point. 
However difficult this may ſeem, I take it to be the 
genuine conſequence of the foregoing propoſitions. 
Infinite power, knowledge, and goodneſs, muſt 
make our moſt kind and merciful Father both able 
and willing to effect this: it does, therefore, actual ß 
take place, though we cannot ſee it. However, that 
there are many marks both of general and parti- 
cular providence, as thus explained, is ſufficiently 
- evident, and acknowledged by all: both theſe appear 
alſo to be aſſerted in the ſcriptures s. 
The following obſervation affords a ftrong evi- 
dence for a particular providence. When a perſon 
' ſurveys the events of his paſt life, he may find 
many, which have happened much contrary to natu- 
ral expectation, and his then deſires, which yet ap- 
pear extremely beneficial and deſirable at the now 
preſent time, as alſo to have proceeded from natu- 
ral cauſes then unknown to him. Now, we may 
cConclude from hence, that God conceals the tenden- 
cies and reſults of the courſe of nature at the then 
preſent time, leſt we ſhould truſt in that, and for 
ſake him; but diſcovers them afterwards with their 
harmonies and uſes, that we may ſee his goodneſs, 
knowledge, and power, ' in them, and fo truſt -_ in 


_ . approves and commands, or diſapproves and forbids, 
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71 275 e if Reaſoning hers uſed, in Her 771 *. 5 
Counſe and Conſtitution of Nature, has a Tendency o | 

| e in us Love and Reverence towards God, and 1 
; Obedience to bis Will: or, in other Words, ther is. 5 
4 Religion of Nature Fail fo called. ee N 


Naruxal. religion appears to be uſed in different 
ſenſes by different writers: however, they are all, I 
think, reducible to the three that follow, and will all 
. i found to coincide ultimately, though, they wy 
appear different at firſt view. N 
Ihe Firſt Senſe, in which natural religion may 
be uſed, is that of this propoſition; in which it is 

put for that love and reverence towards God, and 
obedience. to his will, which the light of nature, 
or the conſideration of the works of God, enjoins. 
In this ſenſe it is moſt properly oppoſed, to, and con- 
tradiſtinguiſned from, revealed religion, or thoſe 
affections and actions towards God, which the fcripture, 
or the word of God, enjoins. | 

| Secondly, Natural religion may be defined ſuch a 
regulation of the affections and actions as the moral 
ſenſe requires: for the moral ſenſe is part of the 
light of nature, and of our natural faculties, whether 
it be conſidered as an inſtinct, or as the generated 
reſult of external impreſſions and our natural frame 
taken together, according to what is delivered in the 
firſt part of theſe obſervations ; and this moral ſenſe _ 
certain diſpoſitions of mind, and bodily actions flow- 
8 r therefom: It is alſo called the law of firſt - 


inſcription 


% 
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A a rſons, and term 
_ diſtinguiſhed from the law of revelition,” which 5 
ſuppoſed poſterior to it in order of time. Hence 
the ſame perſons conſider the moral ſenſe, or law 
of firſt inſcription, as the foundation of natura! 
religion: and, indeed, moſt perſons either expreſsly _ 
| —_ or implicitly refer to, this definition of natural 
in their writings and diſcourſes. The heathen 
work, not having the immediate light of revelation, - 
= ſed to * had nothing more than the mere 
icht of nature, and mere natural religion; and they 
"ſeem to have been chiefly directed by the ſenſe of 
what was fit, right, and proper, upon the occaſion, 
7, e. by the moral ſenſe. Natural religion may there- 
fore, according to this way of conſidering it, be 
properly defined by the moral ſenſe. ; 
Thirdly, Natural religion may be defined by ra- 
tional ſelf-intereſt, i. e. it may be called ſuch a re- 
gulation of our ons wy actions, as will pro- 
cure for us our ſummum bonum, or greateſt poſſible 
happineſs. If we ſuppoſe the inquiries of the an- 
cients concerning the ſummum bonum to have been of 
a religious and moral nature, then will this definition 
be ſuitable to their notions. However, it has a very 
important uſe, viz. that of compelling us to be at- 
tentive, impartial, and earneſt in the inquiry. ; 
I will now proceed, firſt, to prove the propoſition; | 
or to deduce love and reverence to God, and obe- 
dience to his will, from the preceding method of 
reaſoning concerning the courſe and conſtitution of 
nature; and, ſecondly, to ſhew the perſect agree- 
ment of all theſe three definitions of natural N 
on with each other. 3 1 
Now it is at once evident, that the confilention | 
of the infinite power, knowledge, and goodneſs of 
God, of his holineſs, juſtice, veracity, and mercy; 
and of his being our creator, governor, 


| father, muſt inſpire us wh the higheſt ove and 
WT | reverence 


reverence. for * ae es us 5 tendency, 
to wy with his will, which, according to the 
| of language, is called a ſenſe of duty, 
. of what we ought to do. It is evident 
alſo, that the will of God muſt be determined 
by his attributes and appellations. He muſt there- 
fore will, that we ſnould apply to him, as we do 
do earthly ſuperiors of the ſame character, putifyingy . 
however, and exalting our affections to the 2 
chat we ſhould be merciful, holy, juſt, &c. in 

imitation of him, and beranle this is to concur. 
vith him in bus great deſign of making all his crea- 


pleaſures of * and the en oyments of this odd, 
as not to hurt ourſelyes or others. There is therefore 
a courſe of action regarding God, our neighbour, 
and ourſelves, plainly enjoined by che light of na- 


ture; or, in the words of the propoſition, there i is 


a religion of nature properly ſo called. (i 
I come, in the next place, to ſhew A. 
of the ſecond and third definitions of natural reli- 
gion with the firſt, or with that of the propoſition. 
Now, that compliance with the moral ſenſe coin- 
 cides with obedience to the will of God, needs no 
proof, it being the firſt and immediate dictate of the 
moral ſenſe, that it is fit, right, and our neceſſary 
duty, to obey God, as ſoon as he is diſcovered with 
the amiable and awful attributes and appellations 
above aſcribed to him. There is, therefore, an entire 
agreement between the firſt, and ſecond definitions. 
It may appear alſo, that the firſt rule of duty is 
neceſſary to perfect the ſecond. For the moral Ck: 
as will appear from the preceding hiſtory of its riſe 
and growth, muſt be vague and uncertain, .and vary 
according to the various circumſtances of life. * But 
the moral character of God, as delivered in the 
mee ee affords a 9 0 rule of life, 
| |  *pplicabs 
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and preciſe in the yatious circumſtances of 
1K. When, therefore, obedience to the will of God 
is eſtabliſhed by the moral ſenſe, it does, in return, 
become a regulator to this, determine its uncertain- 
ties, and reconcile its inconſiſtencies. And, agree- 
ably-to this, we may. obſerve, that the perfection of. 
the moral ſenſe i is, in general, proportional to the 
; of our notions of the divine nature ; and that 
the. idolatry of the heathens, and their ignorance of 
the true God, muſt have produced an utter perverſion 
and corruption of their moral ſenſe, agreeably to the 
declarations of the ſcriptures; which is a eee 
coincidence of reaſon with revelation. 
In like manner, it needs no proof, that rational 
ſelf-intereſt, and: obedience to the will of God, are 
the ſame thing. Our only. hope and ſecurity, _ 
and hereafter, muſt be in our obedience to him, who 
has all power and all knowledge. And thus the firſt 
and third definitions are found to be perfectly coin- 
_ cident. The ſecond and third, therefore, i. e. the 
whole three, are coincident alſo. 
This coincidence might be confirmed by number. | 
leſs inſtances, were we to conſider and compare 
together the dictates of the moral character of God, 


of our own moral ſenſe, properly directed, and or ” 


rational ſelf-intereſt in the ſeveral particular circum- 
ſtances of life. But this would be to anticipate what 


I have to ſay in the third chapter 18 105 ſecond n 
concerning the rule of life. | 


0. . XIII. 


Natural Rei igion receives 25 Light and cou 
From ealed. 


IT ſeems to She the opinion of ſome perſons; that 
revealed religion is entirely founded upon natural; 
ſo that unleſs natural religion be firſt eſtabliſhed 
upon its own proper evidences, we cannot proceed | 

ag 


| ſy Nan age. 


at all to the proof of revealed. If this were fo, - 
revealed religion could not caſt any light or evi- 
dence upon natural, but what it had before re- 
_ ceived from it; and conſequently, this PI” : 

would be built upon that falſe way reaſoning 
which is called arguing in a circle, But there are 
certainly independent evidences for revealed reli- 
gion, as well as for natural; they both receive light 
and confirmation from each other; and this mutual 
confirmation is a ſtill farther evidence for both. 1 
will give a ſhort account of all theſe particulars, that 
the propoſition may the more fully appear. | 

Firſt, Natural religion has independent: e 
This has been the buſineſs of the foregoing propoſi- 
tions, and particularly of the laſt, to ſhew. And 
indeed, it is acknowledged by all, unleſs they be 
atheiſts or ſceptics. We are certainly able ro infer the 
exiſtence and attributes of God, with our relation 
and duty to him, from the mere conſideration of 
natural phænomena, in the ſame manner as we do any 
_ concluſions in natural philoſophy. And though our 
evidence here may not perhaps be demonſtratiye, it 
Is certainly probable in the higheſt degree. 

' Secondly, Revealed religion has alſo dee e s 
evidences, For, if we allow the miracles mentioned 
in the Old and New Teſtaments, the. genuineneſs 
and accompliſhment of the prophecies contained 
therein, and the moral characters of Chriſt, the pro- 
phets and apoſtles, it will be impoſſible not to pay 
the greateſt regard to the doctrines and precepts 
which they deliver, i. e. to revealed religion. We 

do, and we muſt always give credit to perſons much 
ſuperior to ourſelves in natural and moral endowments. 
Theſe endowments ſtrike us with awe and reverence, 
engage our attention, humble us, and put us into a 
teachable, flexible diſpoſition. And J. appeal to all 
thoſe, who do really believe the miracles and moral 


characters of Chriſt, the 3 and apoſtles, and 
Vol. II. the 
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the accompliſhment of the prophecies delivered by 

them, whether they do not immediately find them- 
ſelves in this humble, teachable diſpoſition of mind, 
upon conſidering theſe credentials of a divine miſ- 
fion, and that excluſively of all other conſiderations. 
As to thoſe who do not ſuppoſe Chriſt, the prophets 
and apoſtles, to have had theſe credentials, they can 
ſcarce be proper judges, what would be the genuine 
conſequence of a ſtate of mind, of a belief, which 
they have not. However, one may appeal even to- 
them, provided they will only ſuppoſe theſe creden- 
tials true for a moment, in order to ſee what would: 
then follow. And it is a ftrong argument of the 
juſtneſs of this reaſoning, that all thoſe who reject 
revealed religion, do alſo reject the credentials, i. e. 
the truth of the ſcripture hiſtory. Revealed reli- 
gion is therefore built upon the truth of the ſcrip- 
ture hiſtory, i. e. upon the external evidences com- 
monly called hiſtorical and prophetical. But theſe 
evidences are to be tried in the ſame manner as the 
evidences for any other hiſtory, and have no more 
connection with natural religion, and its evidences, 
ſuch, for inſtance, as thoſe delivered in this chapter, 


than the evidences for the Greek or Roman hiſtory. 


So that revealed' religion has evidences, and thoſe 
of the ſtrongeſt kind, entirely independent on natural 
religion. 8 | 1 5 
Thirdly, Natural religion receives much light 
and confirmation from revealed, agreeably to the 
propoſition here to be proved. This follows both 
becauſe revealed religion, now ſhewn to have its inde- 
pendent evidences, teaches the ſame doctrines con- 
cerning God, as I have remarked already in ſeveral 
places, and delivers the ſame precepts to man, in the 
general as natural; and becaulſs theſe very indepen- 
dent evidences, viz. the miracles and moral cha- 
racters of Chriſt, the prophets and apoſtles, and the 
accompliſhment of their prophecies, have a direct 
and 
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and immediate tendency to beget in us a deep ſenſe 
and conviction of a ſuperior power, and of his provi- 
dence and moral government over the world. So 
that if a man ſhould either be ignorant of 'the chain 
of reaſoning by which the exiſtence and attributes of 
God and natural religion are proved from the phæ- 
nomena of the world, or ſhould, from ſome depra- 
vation of mind, intellectual or moral, be diſpoſed to 
call in queſtion this chain of reaſoning, in whole or in 
part; he muſt however come to the ſame concluſions, 
from the mere force of the hiſtorical and prophetical 
evidences in favour of the ſcriptures. And this is 
a thing of the utmoſt importance to mankind, there 
being many who are incapable of purſuing this chain 
of reaſoning, many who, though capable, are diſin- 
clined to it, many who from their vices have a con- 
trary inclination, and ſome who ſeeing the perplexity 
and obſcurity that attend ſome ſubordinate parts of 
this reaſoning, are diſpoſed: to doubt about the whole. 
For though fornething of the fame kind holds in re- 
ſpect of the hiſtorical and prophetical evidences for 
the truth of the ſcriptures, eſpecially of the laſt, yer, 
in general, theſe are more level to the capacities of 
the inferior ranks amongft mankind, and more fim- 
ple and ſtriking, than the independent evidences for 
natural religion ; and if they were but equally con- 
vincing, they would, however, make the evidence 
double upon the whole. Not to mention, that it is 
an inexpreſſible ſatisfaction to the beſt men, and the 
ableſt philoſophers, thoſe who have the moſt entire 

conviction from natural reaſon, to have this new and 
diſtinct ſupport for ſuch important truths. It may 
be added as an argument in favour of the reaſoning 
of this paragraph, i. e. of the propoſition here to be 
proved, to thoſe who believe revealed religion, that 
God has thought fit to teach mankind natural reli- 
gion chiefly by means of revealed, 1 
. E 2 Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, Revealed religion receives great light 
and confirmation from natural. For if we ſuppoſe 
a perſon to be firſt inſtructed in the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of natural religion, and to be entirely convinced 
wg their truth and fitneſs from the mere light of 
reaſon, and then to have the ſcriptures communi- 
cated to him, the conformity of theſe with his previ- 
ous notions would be a ſtrong evidence in their fa- 
vour, i. e. in favour of the miracles, prophecies, and 
thoſe doctrines which are peculiar to revealed re- 
ligion. When, farther, he came to perceive, that many 
of the writers of the ſacred books lived when the. 
' truths of natural religion were unknown to the reſt 
of the world, and that many alſo were of fo low 
a rank in life, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
known even ſo much as the reſt of the world did, by 
natural means, he will be ſtrongly inclined to allow 
them that ſupernatural light which * claim, i. e. 
to allow their divine authority. 
Laſtly, The mutual light and confirmation which 
natural and revealed religion caſt upon each other, 
and the analogy which there is between their proper 
evidences, and even that between the ſeveral obſcu- 
rities and perplexities that attend each, are a new 
argument in favour of both, conſidered as united to- 
gether, and making one 3 of life, and the charter 
of a happy immortality. For reſemblance, agree- 
ment, and harmony of the parts, are the peculiar 
characteriſtics of truth, as inconſiſtency and ſelf- 
contradiction are of fiction and falſehood. 


PROP. 
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Religion preſuppoſes Free- will in the popular and prafti- 
cal Senſe, i. e. it preſuppoſes a voluntary Power over 


our Aﬀeions and Actions. 


Fon religion being the regulation of our af- 
fections and actions according to the will of God, 
it preſuppoſes, that after this will is made known 
to us, and we, in conſequence thereof, become 
deſirous of complying with it, a ſufficient power of 
complying with it ſhould be put into our hands. 
Thus, for inſtance, ſince religion commands us to 
love God and our neighbour, it preſuppoſes that we 
have the power of generating theſe. affections in our- 
ſelves, by introducing the proper generating cauſes, 
and making the proper aſſociations, i. e. by niedita- 
tion, religious converſation, reading practical books 
of religion, and prayer. Since religion requires of 
us to perform beneficent actions, and to abſtain from 
injurious ones, alſo. to abſtain from all thoſe ſelf- 
indulgences, which would be hurtful to ourſelves, it 
preſuppoſes, either that we have a power of ſo doing, 
or at leaſt a power of generating ſuch diſpoſitions of 


mind, as will enable us fo to do. Farther, it pre- 


ſuppoſes that we have a power of making perpetual 
improvement in virtuous affections and actions, 
ſince this alſo is required of us by it. Still farther, 


ſince religion requires of a man this regulation oß 


his affections and actions, and ſince the powers 
hitherto mentioned are all grounded upon a ſufficient 
deſire thus to regulate himſelf, it muſt preſuppoſe 
a power of generating this ſufficient deſire, and ſo on 
till we come to ſomething which the man is already 
poſſeſſed of, as part of his mental frame, either con- 
ferred in a ſupernatural way, or acquired in the uſual 
courſe of nature. For religion, in requiring the 
powers above-mentioned, requires alſo whatever pre- 
| 4 vious 
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vious powers are neceſſary to the actual exertion of 
theſe powers. But all theſe powers, of whatever 
order they are, the laſt excepted, are thoſe powers 

over our affections and actions, which 1 have, in 
the foregoing part of this work, endeavoured to de- 
rive from aſſociation, and ſhewn to be the ſame with 
thoſe which are commonly called voluntary powers. 
It follows, therefore, that religion requires voluntary 
powers over our affections and actions, or free-will 
in the popular and practical ſenſe. | 

This may be illuſtrated by the conſideration of the 
ſtate of madmen, idiots, children, and brutes, in 
reſpect of religion. For as they are all eſteemed to 
be incapable of religion, and exempted from the 
1 thereof, ſo the reaſon of this in all is evidently, 
that they are deſtitute of the proper voluntary powers 
over their affections and actions; the aſſociations 
requiſite thereto having never been formed in idiots, 
children, and brutes, and being confounded and 
deſtroyed in madmen. For ſuppoſe the child to be 
grown up, and the madman to recover his ſenſes, i. e. 
ſuppoſe the aſſociations requiſite for the voluntary 
powers to be generated or reſtored, and religion will 
claim them as its proper ſubjects. 

In like manner, it may be obſerved, that when 
any action is commended or blamed, this is always 
done upon ſuppoſition, that the action under conſider- 
ation was the effect of voluntary powers. Thus, 
when a man commits an action otherwiſe blame- 
able, through inattention, ignorance, or diſeaſe, he 
is excuſed on account of its being involuntary; 
unleſs the inattention, ignorance, or diſeaſe, were 
themſelves voluntary, and then the blame remains. 
But commendation and blame are ideas that belong 
to religion: ĩt appears therefore, that voluntary powers 
muſt belong to it alſo. 

I aſſerted above, that religion not only requires 
and preſuppoſes the common voluntary powers, by 


which 
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which we perform and forbear actions, and new- 
model our affections, but alſo whatever elſe, volun- 
tary or involuntary, is neceſſary for the actual exer- 
tion of theſe powers. And the connection between 
theſe points ſeems to be immediate and undeniable ; 


to require any thing, muſt be. to require all that is 


neceſſary for that thing. And yet, ſince all men do 
not act up to the precepts of religion, it ſeems unde- 
niable, on the other hand, that ſome want ſome- 
thing that is neceſſary, immediately or mediately, 
for the actual exertion of the proper voluntary powers 
over their affections and actions. Now, I ſee, no 
way of extricating ourſelves from this difficulty, but 
by ſuppoſing, that thoſe who want this one neceſ- 


ſary thing at preſent, will, however, obtain it here- 


after, and that they who ſhall obtain it at any diſtant 
future time, may be ſaid to have obtained it already, 
in the eye of him to whom paſt, preſent, and future, 
are all preſent, who 'quickeneth the dead, and calleth 
the things that be not as though they were. For that 


the ſuppoſition of free-will, in the philoſophical 


ſenſe, cannot ſolve this difficulty, will appear, I 
think, in the next propoſition. 3g SER =o 
.* CoroLLary. It may be reckoned ſome confirma- 


tion of religion, that the voluntary powers which it 
requires, according to this propoſition, - are an evident 


fact, and alſo that they are deducible from the frame 


of our natures, i. e. from our original faculties, and 


the law of aſſociation, taken together. For thus 
religion may be ſaid to harmonize with obſervation, 
and with the nature of man, its ſubject. 
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Religion does not preſuppoſe F "=, will in the pbilgſo- 
Pbical ſenſe, i. e. it does not preſuppoſe a Power of doing 
different Things, the previous mm e 
the ſame. 


Fon, Firſt, It has been ſhewn, in the foregoing 
part of this work, that we do not, in fact, ever 
exert any ſuch power in the important actions of our 
lives, or the ſtrong workings of our affections, all 
theſe being evidently determinable by the previous 
circumſtances. There are therefore no actions or 
affections left, except trifling and evaneſcent ones, in 
which religion can preſuppoſe philoſophical free-will, 
ar liberty; and even here the evidence for it is 
merely an argumentum ab ignorantid. But if religion 
requires philoſophical liberty at all, it muſt require 
it chiefly in the moſt important actions and affections. 
It does not therefore require it at all, We cannot 
ſuppoſe religion to be at variance with common 
obſervation, and the frame of our natures. 

Secondly, Some reaſons have been given already, 
in the firſt part of this work, and more will be added 
in the next propoſition, to ſhew that philoſophical 
liberty cannot take place in man, but is an impaſli- 
bility. It is therefore impoſſible, that religion 
ſhould require it. 

Thirdly, It appears from the courſe of reaſoning ; 
uſed under the foregoing propoſition, that all which 
religion does require and 6 Mane is, firſt, a ſuffi; 

_ cient defire, hope, fear, ſelf-intereſt, or other ſuch 
like motive, and then ſufficient voluntary powers, 
whereby to regulate our affections and actions agree- 
ably to the will of God. But philoſophical liberty, or 
the, power of doing different things, the previous 
LFircumſtances remaining the ſame, is ſo far from 


being 
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being required, in order to our obtaining any of theſe 
requiſites, that it is inconſiſtent with them. For the 


ſupernatural way, is of a factitious nature, and fol- 
lows the previous circumſtances with a rigorous ex- 


actneſs; in like manner the voluntary powers are all 
generated according to the law of aſſociation, which 


law operates in a mechanical neceſſary way, and 
admits of no variations, while the circumſtances re- 
main the ſame ; all which is, I preſume, ſufficiently evi- 
dent to thoſe who haye well conſidered the foregoing 


part of this work. Theſe requiſites are therefore 


inconſiſtent with philoſophical liberty, inaſmuch as 
this implies, that though there be a deſire ſufficient to 
cauſe the exertion of the will, this exertion may or 
may not follow; alſo, that though the voluntary 
powers depending on this exertion be completely ge- 
nerated by aſſociation, they may or may not follow 
it in fact. This ſuppoſition is indeed abſurd at firſt 
ſight; however, if it be admitted for a moment, in 

order to ſee what would follow, it is manifeſt, that 
the man will be rendered leſs able to comply with the 
will of God thereby, and that it will not add to, but 
take away from, the requiſites propoſed by religion. 


Philoſophical liberty does not therefore help us to 


ſolve the difficulty mentioned under the laſt propoſi- 
tion, but, on the contrary, increaſes it. | 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that we are not to ſuppoſe the 


deſire ſufficient, and the voluntary powers complete, 
and then farther to ſuppoſe, that theſe may or may 
not take effect, but only to ſuppoſe deſire in general, 
ſufficient or inſufficient, and voluntary powers in ge- 


neral, complete or incomplete, and that thus it will 
not be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they may or may 


not take effect; whence the manifeſt abſurdity men- 


tioned in the laſt paragraph will be removed; I an- 
ſwer, that this is to deſert the hypotheſis of philoſo- 
phical liberty, the previous circumſtances being 
185 1 os : ſuppoſed 


ſufficient deſire, &c. unleſs it be given by God in a 
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ſuppoſed different, that ſo their conſequences may be 
different alſo. If any particular degree of deſire or 
voluntary power be fixed upon, and all the other con- 
curring circumſtances of body and mind fixed like- 
wiſe, 1. e. if the previous circumſtances be rigorouſly 
determinate, which is the ſuppoſition of philoſophical 
liberty, this one fixed, determinate degree of defire, 

or voluntary power, cannot have the two oppoſite = 
epithets of ſufficient and inſufficient, or of complete 

or incomplete, both predicated of it with truth, de- 
fine ſufficiency or completeneſs as you pleaſe. Phi- 


loſophical liberty does not therefore allow us to fup- - 


poſe defire or voluntary power in general, in order 
that they either may or may not take effett, 
Fourthly, It will appear, that religion does not 
preſuppoſe philoſophical liberty, if we enter upon the 
examination of thoſe arguments which are common- 
ly brought to ſhew that it does. Theſe are, that un- 
lefs philoſophical liberty be admitted, there will be no 
foundation for commendation or blame, and con- 
ſequently no difference between virtue and vice; 
that all puniſhment for actions, uſually called vicious, 
will be unjuſt; and that God will be the author of 
ſuch actions, which it is impious to ſuppoſe; inaſ- 
much as the notion of popular liberty is not ſufficient 
to obviate theſe difficulties. Now, to this I anſwer, 
that there are two different methods of ſpeaking, and, 
as 1t were, two different languages, uſed upon theſe 
ſubjects ; the one popular, and, when applied to God, 
anthropomorphitical ; the other philoſophical ; and 
that the notion of popular liberty is ſufficient to ob- 
viate theſe difficulties, while we keep to the popular 
language alone; alſo, that the philoſophical lan- 
guage does of itſelf obviate theſe difficulties, while 
we keep to it alone; but that, if we mix theſe lan- 
guages, then, and not till then, inſuperable difficul- 
ties will ariſe, as might well be expected. Let us 
conſider each of theſe poſitions particularly. 


Firſt 
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„ 8 Firſt then, I ſay that the ſuppoſition of popular 


liberty is ſufficient to obviate the forementioned 
difficulties, whilſt we keep to the popular language 


alone. For, in the popular language, a man is 

commended: and blamed merely for the right or 
wrong uſe of his voluntary powers; the firſt is called 
virtue, the laſt vice; and rewards and puniſhments 


are faid to be reſpectively due to them. Thus, when 


a man, having an opportunity to do a beneficent 
action, exerts an act of will, and, in conſequence 
thereof does it, he is commended for it; it is called 
a virtue, or a right uſe of his voluntary powers, and 
is ſaid to deſerve a reward; whereas, had he, in like 
_ circumſtances, done a malevolent action, he would 
have been blamed for it; it would have been called 
a wrong uſe of his voluntary powers, or a vice; and 
a puniſhment inflicted upon him, in conſequence 
| hereof, would have been ſaid to be juſt. This is a 
mere hiſtory of the fact, and a narration of the me- 
thod in which the words here conſidered acquire their 
proper ſenſes; and I appeal to the general tenor of 
_ writings and diſcourſes for the ſupport of what is 
here aſſerted. If no voluntary action be exerted, 
the words commendation, right uſe, virtue, re- 
ward, on one hand, alſo the words, blame, wrong 
uſe, vice, puniſhment, on the other, become en- 
tirely unapplicable. If there be, and the motive be 
good, ſuppoſe piety or benevolence, the firſt ſet of 
words take place; if the motive be bad, the laſt, 
Men, in the common uſe of language, never con- 
ſider whether the agent had it in his power to have 
done otherwiſe, the previous circumſtances remaining 
the ſame ; they only require, that he ſhould have done 
a beneficent action, from a benevolent intention. 
If they find this, they will apply the words, com- 
mendation, right ufe, &c. And the ſame holds in 
reſpect of injurious actions, and malevolent intentions. 
The agent will, in this caſe, be blamed, and ſaid to 


be juſtly puniſhed, without any farther inquiry. Some- 


times 
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times, indeed, they do inquire farther, viz. into the 
original of theſe intentions. But then this comes to 
the ſame thing at laſt; for if theſe intentions were 

nerated woluntarily, it enhances the commendation 
or blame due to them; if, in great meaſure, involun- 
tarily, abates it. Popular liberty, or voluntary 
powers, do therefore afford ſufficient foundation for 
commendation and blame, for the difference between 
virtue and vice, and for the juſtice of puniſhing vice, 
according to the popular language. Where it is to 
be remarked, that whatever will juſtify puniſhments 
inflicted by men, will juſtify thoſe inflicted by God 
in like circumſtances, ſince juſtice is aſcribed to God 
only in a popular and anthropomorphitical ſenſe. 
And as popular liberty ſuffices for the foremen- 
tioned purpoſes, whilſt we uſe the popular language, 
ſo it vindicates God from the charge of being the 
author of ſin, according to the ſame language. For, 
according to this, all voluntary actions are aſcribed 
to men, not to God; but fin, or vice, always pre- 
| ſuppoſes an exertion of a voluntary power, accord- 


ing to the popular language; therefore ſin muſt be 


aſcribed to man, and not to God, as long as we 
continue to ſpeak the popular language. i 
Secondly, I ſay, that if we keep to the philoſophi- 
cal language alone, it will obviate all difficulties, and - 
enable us to talk conſiſtently and clearly upon, theſe 
ſubjects. For, according to this, virtue and vice 
are to actions, what ſecondary qualities are to na- 
tural bodies, i. e. only ways of expreſſing the re- 
lation which they bear to happineſs and miſery, juſt 
as the ſecondary qualities of bodies are only modifi- 
cations of the primary ones. And the ſame may be 
ſaid of all the other words belonging to the moral 
ſenſe. Hence it follows, that, according to the phi- 

-. loſophical language, we are to conſider all the moral 
appellations of actions as only denoting their rela- 
tion to natural good and evil, and that moral good 
and evil are only compoſitions and decompoſitions 
| | of 
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of natural. There is, however, a difference between 


moral good and moral evil, becauſe they are differ- 


ent and oppoſite com poſitions ; they may alſo be 
attended with different and oppoſite compoſitions, 
from the frame of our natures, and circumſtances of 
our lives, ſuch as commendation and blame. 

And as juſtice in God is, by the fame language, 
exalted into benevolence, he may inflict puniſhment, 
i. e. another ſpecies of natural evil, juſtly, provided 
it be conſiſtent with benevolence, i. e. with a balance 
of happineſs. Man may alſo inflit puniſhment 
juſtly, provided he does it according to ſome defi- 
nition of juſtice amongſt men, previouſly ſettled 
and allowed, ſuppoſe compliance with the will of 
God, the laws of ſociety, the greater good of the 

whole, &c. 

Foarther, ſince all the actions of man proceed ulti- 
mately from God, the one univerſal cauſe, we muſt, 
according to this language, annihilate ſelf, and aſggibe 
all to God. But then, ſince vice, fin, &c. are only 
modifications and compoſitions of natural evil, ac- 


| cording to the ſame language, this will only be to 
aſcribe natural evil to him; and, if the balance of 


natural good be infinite, then even this natural evil 
will be abſorbed and annihilated by it. 

It may a little illuſtrate what is here delivered, to 
remark, that as we ſhould not ſay of a ſuperior being, 
whoſe ſight could penetrate to the ultimate conſtitu- 
tion of bodies, that he diſtinguiſned colours, but 


rather, that he diſtinguiſhed thoſe modifications of 
matter which produce the appearances of colours in 


us, fo we ought not to aſcribe our ſecondary ideas of 


virtue and vice to ſuperior . and much 


leſs to the ſupreme. 


"IM hirdly, I ſay, that if we mix theſe two languages, 
many difficulties and abſurdities muſt enſue from this 


previous abſurdity. Thus, if, retaining the popular 


| notions of moral good and evil, we ſuppoſe God, 


| Og | 
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according to the philoſophical language, to be bene- 
volent only, i. e. to regard only natural good and 
evil, or to be the author of all actions, the conſe- 
quence will be impious. If we adhere to the philoſo- 
phical notions of virtue and vice, we muſt not retain 
the popular notion of God's juſtice, inaſmuch as pu- 
niſhment will then be unjuſt; as it will alſo be, if we 
join the popular notion of God's juſtice with the phi- 
loſophical one, of his being the author of all actions. 
Laſtly, if we allow man to conſider himſelf as the 
author of his own actions, he muſt alto conſider 
virtue and vice according to the. popular notions, and 
conceive of God as endued with the popular attribute 
of juſtice, in order to be incited to virtue, and de- 
terred from vice; whereas, could man really annihi- 
late himſelf, and refer all to God, perfect love would 
caſt: out fear, he would immediately become partaker 
of the divine nature, and, being one with God, would 
ſee; him to be pure benevolence and love, and all 
that he has made to be good. »þ 
The following remark may perhaps contribute to 
illuſtrate this matter. Virtue and vice, merit and 
demerit, reward and puniſhment, are applied to 
voluntary actions only, as before- mentioned. Hence 
they are eſteemed unapplicable to involuntary ones. 
Bur involuntary actions are neceſſary by a neceſſity 
ab extra, which is generally ſeen; and becauſe the 
neceſſity ab intra, which cauſes voluntary actions, 
is ſeldom ſeen, theſe are ſuppoſed not to be neceſſary. 
Hence not neceſſary, and neceſſary, are put for volun- 
tary and involuntary, reſpectively ; and moral appel- ' 
lations ſuppoſed peculiar to the firſt, i. e. not neceſ- 
ſary; inconſiſtent with the laſt, i. e. neceſſary. Hence, 
when we come to diſcover our. miſtake, and to find, 
that voluntary actions are neceſſary, an inconſiſtency 
ariſes; we apply moral appellations to them as volun- 
tary from a primary aſſociation, deny theſe appella- 
tions of them on account of their new W 


* 
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of 6 and a ſecondary and tralatitious aſſocia- 
tion. Here then, if we can either perſiſt in our miſtake, 
and ſtill ſuppoſe voluntary actions not to be neceſſary; 
or, finding this miſtake, can however perſiſt to apply 
moral appellations to ſuch neceſſary actions as are 


voluntary, from the primary aſſociation; or, laſtly, Lo 


not being able to withſtand the force of the ſecon- 
dary aſſociation, whereby moral appellations are 
denied of neceſſary actions, voluntary as well as 


involuntary, can perceive that moral ood and evil 


are only compoſitions of natural, i. e. if we can either 

ſee the whole truth, or ſhut our eyes againſt that 

part that offends us; no difficulty will ariſe. 
Philoſophical liberty is alſo ſuppoſed by ſome ne- 


ceſfary, in order to ſolve the origin of evil, and to 
juſtify the eternity of puniſhment ; and the obviating | 


of theſe difficulties -is brought as an argument in 
ſupport of it. Now here I obſerve, 

Put, That the origin of evil may be made con- 
ſiſtent with the benevolence of God, by ſuppoſing 
that every creature has a balance of happineſs; and, 
conſequently, ſince this is a ſuppoſition highly pro- 
bable, there ſeems to be little need of  philolophical 
liberty for this purpoſe. 

Secondly, That, ſince this ſuppoſition is highly 
probable, the eternity of puniſhment is highly im- 


probable ; and, conſequently, that D | 


liberty may be needleſs here alſo. _ 

Thirdly, That philoſophical liberty will not folve 
the origin of evil. The method of reaſoning uſed 
here is ſome ſuch as this. If man have not philoſo- 
phical liberty, but always does the ſame thing, where 
the previous circumſtances are the ſame, then all 
his actions are to be referred to God; conſequently, 
if he have philoſophical liberty, all his actions need 


not be referred to God; he is an independent creature 


in ſome things, and is himſelf alone chargeable with 
ſome of his actions. Let man act wrong in theſe in- 
dependent 


— 
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dependent caſes, and the evil which follows will be 
chargeable upon man, and not God, i. e. the origin 
of evil will be accounted for. But here it is to be 
obſerved, that there are ſome evils, or ſufferings, 
which cannot be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the abuſe of 
free-will in the creature that ſuffers, as in the pains 
which happen to children juſt born, and to brutes. 
Theſe evils are not therefore chargeable upon them. 
If, therefore, they be chargeable upon free-will, it 
"muſt be the free-will of ſome other creature. But 
this is as great a difficulty, as that which it is brought 
to ſolve ; and cannot be ſolved but by ſuppoſing that 
God gives a balance of happineſs to A, for what he 
ſuffers from B. Now this ſuppoſition, in its full 
extent, will ſolve the firſt difficulty, and make the 
hypotheſis of free-will entirely unneceſſary, as ob- 
ſerved above. But, beſides this, it is to be conſidered, 
that ſince free-will is thus the occaſion of introducing 
evil into the world, the reſtleſs, ſelfiſh, objecting 
creature will aſk why he has free-will, ſince it is 
not this, but happineſs, which he deſires, and hoped 
from the divine benevolence, the attribute now to 
be vindicated. He that produces any cauſe, does, 
in effect, produce the thing cauſed. To give a be- 
ing a power of making itſelf miſerable, if this being 
uſe that power, is juſt the ſame thing, in him who 
has infinite power and knowledge, as directly making 
him miſerable ; and appears to be no otherwiſe con- 
ſiſtent with benevolence to that being, than upon 
ſuppoſition, that ſuperior happineſs is conferred upon 
him afterwards. Now this removes the difficulty 
in the caſe of neceſſity, as well as of free-will, in the 
eye of reaſon, of an infinite being ; and claſhes leſs 
and leſs without limits with the imagination, as we 
advance in- intellect, diſintereſtedneſs, and abſolute 

reſignation to God. 

If it be ſaid, that God could not but beſtow free- 
will upon his creatures, I anſwer, that this is gratis 
| | 7-7 
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dictum, there not being the leaft appearance of evi- 
dence for it; alſo, that it is making God ſubject to a 
neceſſity ſuperior to himſelf, which would be to raiſe 
a greater difficulty than it ſolves, and, upon the 
whole, we may conclude, that the ſuppoſition of 
free- will, or liberty, in the philoſophical ſenſe, does 
not at all help us to account for the origin of evil. 
. Fourthly, Since free-will cannot account for finite 
evil, much leſs can it account for infinite, i. e. for 
the eternity of puniſhment. And indeed many, who 
receive free-will, do, however, ſee its inſufficiency 
for this purpoſe, and, in conſequence thereof, be- 
| Heve that the puniſhments of a future ſtate will not 
be eternal. It is true, indeed, that the arguments 
againſt the eternity of puniſhment are ſhorter, ſtronger, 
and clearer, upon the ſuppoſition of neceſſity, of 
God's being the real, ultimate author of all actions, 
than upon the ſuppoſition of free-will. But then 
this ſeems, if all things be duly conſidered, to be 
rather a preſumption in favour of the doctrine of 
neceſſity, than otherwiſe. 

The invention and application of the hypotheſis 


of free- will, for the vindication of the divine bene- 


volence, has probably ariſen from the application of 


what paſſes in human affairs, in too ſtrict a manner, 


to the relation between the Creator and his creatures, 
i. e. to an anthropomorphitiſm of too groſs a kind. 
Thus the actions of a ſon are free, in reſpect of his 


father, i. e. though the father can, and does influence 


the ſon in many things, yet the ſon's actions de- 
pend upon many circurmſtances, impreſſions, aſſo- 
ciations, &c. in which the father has no concern. 
It will therefore be a fufficient vindication of the 
father's benevolence to the ſon, if he has taken care, 
that the ſon ſuffers nothing from the things over 
which the father has power. What evils happen to 
the ſon, from quarters where the ſon is free in re- 
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ſpe& of his father, i. e. uninfluenced by him, thefe 


are no ways to be referred to the father. Now, it is 


very natural for humble and pious men, in conſider- 
ing the fins and miſeries of mankind, to ſuppoſe 
that we have ſome ſuch powers independent of God; 
and that all the evil, which happens to each perſon, 
is to be derived from theſe independent powers. But 
then this notion ſhould not be haſtily and blindly 
embraced and maintained, without an examination 
of the fact, and of the conſiſtency of fuch a notion 
with piety, in other reſpects. The firſt of theſe 
points I have already conſidered in the foregoing 
part of this work ; the laſt I ſhall now conſider in 
the following propoſition. | F 


PROP. . AFL 


The natural Attributes of God, or his infinite Power 
and Knowledge, exclude the Poſſibility of Free-will in 
the philoſophical Senſe. 


Fox, to ſuppoſe that man has a power independent 
of God, is to ſuppoſe, that God's power does not 
extend to all things, i. e. is not infinite. If it be 
faid, that the power itſelf depends upon God, but 
the exertion of it upon man, the ſame difficulty will 
recur z ſince the exertion does not depend upon God, 
there will be ſomething produced in the world, which 
is not the effect of his power, i. e. his power will 
not extend to all things, conſequently not be infinite. 
And the ſame thing holds, if we refine farther, and 
proceed to the exertion of the exertion, &c. If this 
depend upon man, God's power will be limited by 
man's; if upon God, we return to the hypotheſis 
of neceſſity, and of God's being the author of all 
things. However, the ſimpleſt and cleareſt way is 
to ſuppoſe, that power, and the exertion of power, 


arc 
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tre one and the ſame thing; for power is never 
known but by its actual exertion, i. e. is no power 
till it be exerted. If, indeed, we ſay that man's 
actions depend both upon God and himfelf, this 
ſeems at firſt ſight to ſolve the difficulty. Since they 
depend upon God, his power may be infinite; ſince 
they depend on man, they may be aſcribed to him. 
But then the thing in man on which they depend, 
call it what you pleaſe, muſt either depend upon God 
or not; if it does, neceſſity returns; if not, God's 
infinite power is infringed. And the ſame thing will 
hold, as it appears to me, in any other way of ſtating 
this matter. 5 "IA 

Again, to ſuppoſe that a man may do either the 
action A, or its oppoſite a, the previous circum- 
ſtances remaining the ſame; is to ſuppoſe that one of 
them may ariſe without a cauſe ;. for the ſame pre- 
vious circumſtances cannot be the cauſe of the two 
oppoſite effects. Now, if any thing can ariſe without 
a cauſe, all things may, by parity of reaſon; which 
is contrary to the firſt' propoſition of this chapter, or 
to the common foundation upon which writers have 
erected their arguments for the being and attributes 
of God. To fay that free-will is the cauſe, is an 
identical propoſition; fince it is ſaying, that the 
power of doing different things, the previous cir- 
cumſtances remaining the ſame, is the cauſe that this 
may be done, viz. that either A or @ may follow the 
ſame previous circumſtances. Or, if we put for phi- 
loſophical free-will the power of doing tl ings with- 
out a cauſe, it will be a word of nearly the ſame im- 
port as chance. For chance is the ignorance or de- 
nial of a cauſe. It will therefore be as unfit to aſcribe 
a real cauſality to free-will as to chance. 

And as free-will is inconſiſtent with the infinite 
power of God, ſo it is with his infinite knowledge alſo. 
For infinite knowledge __ include the W 
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of all future things, as well as of all paſt and preſent 
ones.. Beſides, paſt, preſent and future, are all pre- 
ſent with reſpect to God, as has been obſerved be 


| Infinite knowledge muſt therefore include preſcience. 


But free-will does not allow of preſcience. Know- 


| ledge of all kinds preſuppoſes the certainty of the | 
thing known, i. &. prefuppoſes that it is determined 


in reſpect of time, place, manner, &c. i. e. pre- 
ſuppoſes it to be neceſſary. Thus, if we conſider 
any thing as known certainly, or certain ſimply, 
fuch as a mathematical truth, a paſt fact, &c. we 
ſhall find it to be neceſſary, and that it cannot be 
otherwiſe than it now is, or was formerly ; which is the 
contrary to what is ſuppoſed of the actions of crea- 
tures endued with free-will. Theſe actions, there- 
fore, cannot be known, or foreknown, not being the 
objects of knowledge. 

The maintainers of neceſſity do indeed deny, that 
there is any ſuch thing as uncertainty at all; unleſs 
as far as this 1s put relatively for the limitation of 
knowledge in any being, ſo that the thing called 
uncertain may or may not be, for any thing that this 
being knows to the contrary. But if they do, for 
argument's ſake, allow ſuch a thing as abſolute uncer- 
tainty, 2. e. that a thing either may or may not be, 
it is plain, that this abſolute uncertainty muſt include 


the relative, i. e. exclude knowledge and foreknow- 
ledge. That action of B which either may or may 


not be, cannot be known certainly to be by A, be- 


cauſe it may not be; it cannot be known not to be, 
becauſe it may be. Suppoſe A to make conjectures 


concerning any future action of B. Then this action 
may or may not be, for any thing 4 knows to the 
contrary ; it alſo. may or. may not be in itſelf, pro- 
vided there be any ſuch thing as abſolute uncertainty. 
Suppoſe A's conjectures to paſs into a well-grounded 


Probability of a high degree, that the action will 


happen, 
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happen, then both the relative and abſolute may not, 
are reduced to narrow limits. Suppoſe 4's con- 
jectures to ariſe to knowledge, or certainty, then both 
the relative and abſolute may not, vaniſh. A cannot 
know, or be certain, that a thing will happen, at the 
ſame time that it may or may not happen for any 
thing that he knows to the contrary; nor can a 
thing be relatively certain, and abſolutely uncertain, 
Ass foreknowledge does therefore imply relative cer- 
tainty ; this requires abſolute certainty ; and abſolute 
certainty is in expreſs terms oppoſite to philoſophical 
free- will. Foreknowledge is therefore inconſiſtent with 
free-will; or rather free-will, if it were poſſible, 
would exclude foreknowledge. It is not therefore 
poſſible. „ 1 

Nor does it alter the caſe here to allege, that God's 
infinite 2 muſt extend infinitely farther than 
man's, and, conſequently, may extend to things un- 
certain in themſelves, ſince the very terms knowledge 
and uncertain are inconſiſtent. To make them con- 
ſiſtent, we muſt affix ſome new and different ſenſe to 
one of them, which would be to give up either the 
divine foreknowledge or free-will in reality, while 
we pretend in words to maintain them. If God's 
knowledge be ſuppoſed to differ ſo much from man's 
in this ſimple eſſential circumſtance, that the cer- 
tainty of it does not imply the certainty of the thing 
known, we loſe all conception of it. And if the 
ſame liberties were uſed with the divine power and 
benevolence, we ſhould loſe all conception of the 
divine nature. | | 

To which it may be added, that the reaſoning in 
the laſt paragraph but one, concerning the knowledge 
of the being 4, is not at all affected, or altered, by his 
rank, as to intelligence. Suppoſe his intellectual 
capacities to be greater and greater perpetually, ſtill 
all things remain preciſely the ſame, without the 

F 3 „ 
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leaft variation. They wilt therefore, according. to 
the analogy of ultimate ratios, remain preciſely the 
ſame though his knowledge be ſuppoſed infinite. It 
follows, therefore, that God's infinite and certain 
knowledge, or his foreknowledge, is as inconfiſteny 
with philoſophical free-will, as man's finite, but 
certain, Wen ar frcknowlode, | FN 
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Of the TxuTa of the ChRISs TIA RELIGION. 


To believe the chriſtian religion, is to believe 
that Moſes and the prophets, Chriſt and his apoſtles, 


were endued with divine authority, that they had 


a commiſſion from God to act and teach as they 
did, and that he will verify their declarations con- 
cerning future things, and eſpecially thoſe concerning 


a future life, by the event; or, in other words, it 
is to receive the ſcriptures as our rule of life, and 


the foundation of all our hopes and fears. And as 


all thoſe who regulate their faith and practice by 


the ſcriptures are chriſtians ; ſo all thoſe who diſ- 


claim that name, and paſs: under the general title of 


unbelievers, do alſo diſavow this regard to the ſcrip- 
tures. But there are various claſſes of unbelievers. 
Some appear to treat the ſcriptures as mere forgeries ; 
others allow them to be the genuine writings of thoſe 
whoſe names they bear, but ſuppoſe them to abound 
with fictions, not only in the miraculous, but alſo 
in the common part of the hiſtory ; others again, 
allow this part, but reject that; and, laſtly, there are 
others who ſeem to allow the truth of the principal 
facts, both common and miraculous, contained in the 
ſcriptures, and yet ſtill call in queſtion its divine 


authority, as a rule of life, and an evidence of a 


happy futurity under Chriſt our ſaviour and king. 
He, therefore, that would ſatisfy himſelf or others 


in the truth of the chriſtian religion, as oppoſed by | 


F 4 heſe 


we Of the Truth of © 
theſe ſeveral claſſes of unbelievers, muſt 1 inquire into 
theſe three things. | 
Firſt, The genuineneſs of. the books of the Old 
and New Teſtaments. Ie 
Secondly, The truth of the e acts con- 
tained in them, both common and miraculous. And, 
Thirdly, Their divine authority. 
I 6Vill endeavour, therefore, to ſtate forme « the 
chief evidences for each of theſe important points, 
having firſt premiſed three preparatory propoſitions, 
or lemmas, whereby the evidence for any one of 
them may be transferred upon the other two. 


R ©: F. XVII. 


The Genuineneſs of the Scriptures proves the 25 and. of | 
- the principal Facis contained i in them. 


Fon, Firſt, It is very rare to meet with any 
genuine writings of the hiſtorical kind, in which 
the principal facts are not true; unleſs where both 
the motiyes which engaged the author to falſify, and 
the circumſtances which gave ſome plauſibility to the 
fiction, are apparent; neither of which can be 
in the preſent caſe with any colour of reaſon. Where 
the writer of a hiſtory appears to the world as ſuch, 
not only his moral Ent but his regard to his 
character and his intereſt, are ſtrong motives not 
to falſify in notorious matters; he muſt therefore 
have ſtronger motives from the oppoſite quarter, and 
alſo a favourable conjuncture of W before 
he can attempt this. 

Secondly, As this is rare in general, ſo it is much 
more rare, where the writer treats of things that 
happened in his own time, and under his own cog- 


nizance or direction, and communicates his hiſtory _ 


to perſons under the ſame circumſtances. All which 
* be ſaid of the writers of the ſeripture hiſtory. 
„ 


% 
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That this, and the following arguments, may be 
applied with more caſe and clearneſs, I will here, in 
one view, refer the books of the Old and New Teſta- 
ments to their proper authors. I ſuppoſe then, that 
the Pentateuch conſiſts of the writings of Meſes, put 
together by Samuel, with a very few additions; that 
the books of Joſbua and Judges were, iti like manner, 
collected by him; and the book of Ruth, with the 
firſt part of the firſt book of Samuel, written by him; 
that. the latter part of the firſt book of Samuel, and the 


ſecond book, were written by the prophets who 


ſucceeded Samuel, ſuppoſe Natban and Gad; that the 
books of Kings and Chronicles are extracts from the 
records of the ſucceeding - prophets concerning their 
own times, and from the public genealogical tables, 


made by Ezra; that the books of Ezra and Nebemiab 


are collections of like records, ſome written by Ezra . | 
and Nehemiah, and ſome by their predeceſſors ; that 


che book of Efther was written by ſome eminent Jew, 


in or near the tines of the tranſaction there record- 


cad, perhaps Mordecai; the book of Job by a Few of 


an uncertain time; the Pſalms by David, and other 
pious perſons ; the books of Proverbs and Canticles by 


Solomon; the book of Eccleflaſtes by Solomon, or per- 


— 


haps by a Jew of later times, ſpeaking in his perſon, 


but not with an intention to make him paſs for the 


author ; the prophecies by the prophets whoſe names 
they bear; and the books of the New Teſtament by 
the perſons to whom they are uſually aſcribed. There 
are many internal evidences,” and in the caſe of the 
New Teſtament many external evidences alſo, by 
which theſe books may be ſhewn to belong to the 
authors here named. Or, if there be any doubts, 
they are merely of a critical nature, and do not at all 
affect the genuineneſs of the books, nor alter the 
application of theſe arguments, or not materially. 
Thus, if the Epiſtle to the Hebrews be ſuppoſed 


written, not by St. Paul, but by Clement or Barnabas, 


or any other of their cotemporaries, the evidence 
a 8 therein 


k * 
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therein given to the miracles performed by Chriſt, ana 


his followers, will not be at all invalidated thereby, 
\ Thirdly, The great importance of the facts men- 


tioned in the ſcriptures makes it ſtill more impro- 
bable, that the ſeveral authors ſhould either have 


attempted to falſify, or have ſucceeded in ſuch. an 


attempt.” This is an argument for the truth of the 
facts, which proves the genuineneſs of the books at 
the ſame time, as 1 ſhall ſhew below in a diſtinct 


propoſition. However, the truth of the facts is in- 
ferred more directly from their importance, if the 
genuineneſs of the ſcriptures be previouſly allowed. 
The fame thing may be obſerved of the great num- 
ber of particular circumſtances of time, place, per- 


fons, &c. mentioned in the ſcriptures, and of the 


harmony of the books with themſelves, and with 
each other. "Theſe are arguments bath for the genu- 
ineneſs of the books, and truth of the facts diſtinctly 


conſidered, and alſo arguments for deducing the 


truth from the genuineneſs. And indeed the argu- 


ments for the general truth of the hiſtory of any age 


or nation, where regular records have been kept, are 
ſo inter woven together, and ſupport each other in 
ſuch a variety of ways, that it is extremely difficult to 
keep the ideas of them diſtinct, not to anticipate, 
and not to prove more than the exactneſs of method 


requires one to prove. Or, in other words, the in- 


conſiſtency of the contrary ſuppoſitions is ſo great, 


that they can ſcarce ſtand long enough to be con- 
futed. Let any one try this in the hiſtory of France 


or England, Greece or Romę. „ 
Fourthly, If the books of the Old and New Teſta- 
ments were written by the perſons to whom they were 


aſcribed above, i. e. if they be genuine, the moral 


characters of theſe writers afford the ſtrongeſt aſ- 
ſurance, that the facts aſſerted by them are true. 


Falſehoods and frauds of a common nature ſhock the 


moral ſenſe of common men, and are rarely met with, 


except 
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vour of the miraculous part of the ſcripture hi 


to be drawn from the reluctance of mankind to re- 
ceive miraculous facts. It is true, that this reluctance 
Is 


ST” 
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conſiſtent then muſt thoſe of the moſt glaring and 
impious nature be with the higheſt moral characters 


That ſuch characters are due to the ſacred writers, 
appears from the writings themſelves by an internal 
evidence; but there is alſo ſtrong external evidence 


in many caſes; and indeed this point is allowed in 
general by unbelievers, The ſufferings which ſeve- 
ral of the writers underwent both in life and death, 


in atteſtation of the facts delivered by them, is a 
particular argument in favour of theſe. _ CEE! 


Fifthly, The arguments here alleged for proving 
the truth of the ſcripture hiſtory from the genuine- 


neſs of the books, are as concluſive in reſpect of the 

miraculous: facts, as of the common ones. But 
| beſides this we may obſerve, that if we allow the 
ene of the books to be a ſufficient evidence of 


the common facts mentioned in them, the miracu- 
lous facts muſt be allowed alſo, from their cloſe 
connection with the common ones. It is neceſſary to 


admit both or neither, It is not to be conceived, that 
Mqſes ſhould have delivered the Mraelites from their 
flavery in Egypt, or conducted them through the 
wilderneſs for forty years, at all, in ſuch manner 
as the common hiſtory repreſents, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
the miraculous facts intermixed with it to be true alſo. 


In like manner, the fame of Chriſt's miracles, the 
multitudes which followed him, the adherence of his 
diſciples, the jealouſy and hatred of the chief prieſts, 
ſcribes and phariſees, with many other facts of a 
common nature, are impoſſible to be accounted, for, 
unleſs we allow, that he did really work miracles, 
And. the ſame obſervations hold in general of the 
other parts of the ſcripture hiſtory. 55 

Sirxthly, There is even a particular argument in fa- 
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except in perſons of abandoned characters: how in- 
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is greater in ſome ages and nations than i in oe 

and probable reaſons may be aſſigned why this reluc- 
tance was, in general, leſs in ancient times than in 
the preſent (which, however, are preſumptions that 
forme real miracles were then wrought) : but it muſt 


always be conſiderable from the very frame of the 
human mind, and would be particularly fo amongſt | 


the Jews at the time of Chriſt's appearance, as they 


had then been without miracles for four hundred 
years, or more. Now this reluctance muſt make 


both the writers and readers very much upon their 


| guard; and if it be now one of the chief prejudices, 


ioft revealed religion, as unbelievers unanimouſly 

ert, it is but reaſonable to allow alfo, that it would 
be a ſtrong check upon the publication of a mĩiracu- 
lous hiftory at or near the time when the miracles 
were faid to be rmed, 7. e. it will be a ſtrong 
confirmation of ſuch an hiſtory „if its genvineneſs | 
be granted previouſly. | 

And, upon the whole, we may certainly con- 
clude, that the principal facts, both common and 
miraculous, mentioned in the ſcriptures, muſt be 


true, if their genuineneſs be allowed. The objection 


againſt all miraculous facts will be conſidered below, 
after the other arguments for the truth of the ſcrip- 
ture miracles have been alleged. 


The converſe of this propoſition is alſo true, 7. e. 
if the — 1 facts mentioned in the ſcriptures be 
ey muſt be genuine writings. And though 


0 this converſe propoſition _ at firſt ſight, appear 


to be of little importance for the eſtabliſhment of 
chriſtianity, inaſmuch as the genuineneſs of the ſcrip- 
tures is only made uſe of as a medium whereby to 
rove the truth of the facts mentioned in them, yet 
it will be found otherwiſe upon farthen examination. 


For there are many evidences for the truth of Parti. 
cular facts mentioned in the ſcriptures, ſuch, for 


| LR as thoſe taken from natural hiſtory, and the 
| cotemporary 
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rary profane hiſtory, which no ways preſup- 


0 6 | 3 on the contrary, prove the genyineneſs of 
3 and this genuineneſs, thus. proved, 


may, by the. arguments alleged under this propor 5 


tion, be extended to infer the truth of the r the 
facts. Which is not to argue in a circle, and to 


prove the · truth of the ſcripture hiſtory from its, + - 


truth; but to prove the F which 
are not wy 92 by natural or civil hiſtory, from 


thoſe which are, by the n of the TING 
of the ſcriptures. | 
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The Genuinen eſs of the Scriptures proves their divine | 
| os | 


bority. 


T HE truth of this propolition, : as It keſpeche the 


book of Daniel, ſeems to have been acknowledged 
by Porphyry; inaſmuch as he could no ways in- 
5 — the divine authority of this book, implied 
by the accompliſhment of the prophecies therein de- 
livered, but by aſſerting, that they were written after 
the event, i. e. were forgeries. But the fame thing 


holds of many of the other books of the Old and New + 


Teſtaments, many of them having unqueſtionable 
_ evidences of the divine foreknowledge, if they be 
allowed genuine. I reſerve the prophetical evidences 


to be diſcuſſed hereafter, and therefore ſhall only ſfog- 


geſt the following inſtances here, in order to illuſtrate 


the propoſition, viz. Maass ecy concerning 


the captivity of the Iraclites, of a ſtate not yet 
erected ;. {aiab's concerning Cyrus ; Jeremiab's con- 


cerning the duration of the Babyloniſþ captivity ; 
Chriſt's concerning the deſtruction of Jeriſalem, and 


the captivity that was to follow; St. Jobn's concern- 
ing the great corruption of the chriſtian church and 
Daniel's concerning the fourth empire in its de- 

| clenſion; which laſt was extant in * s time 
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atleaſt, i. e. before the events which it ſo fitly re- 
| preſents. , od ah fo” op 
The ſame thing follows from the ſublimity and 
excellence of the doctrines contained in the ſcriptures. 
- Theſe no ways ſuit the ſuppoſed authors, i. e. the 
ages when they lived, their educations or occupa- 
tions; and therefore, if they were the real authors, 
there is a neceſſity of admitting the divine affiſtance. 
The converſe of this propoſition, viz. that the 
divine authority of the ſcriptures infers their ge- 
nuineneſs, will, I ſuppoſe, be readily acknowledged 
by all. And it may be uſed for the ſame purpoſes, 
as the converſe of the laſt, For there are ſeveral 
evidences for the divine authority of the ſcriptures, 
which are direct and immediate, and prior to the 
conſideration both of their genuineneſs, and of the 
truth of the facts contained in them. Of this kind 
is the character of Chriſt, as it may be collected 
from his diſcourſes and actions related in the goſpels. 
The great and manifeſt ſuperiority of this to all 
ather characters, real and fictitious, proves, at once, 
his divine miſſion, excluſively of all other conſider- 
ations. Suppoſe now the genuineneſs of St. Luke's 
goſpel to be deduced in. this way, the genuineneſs 


of the As of the Apoſtles may be deduced from it, 
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and of St. Paul's epiſtles from the As, by the uſual 
critical methods. And when the genuineneſs of the 
Ad, of the Apoſtles, and of St. Paul's Epiſtles, is 
thus deduced, the truth of the facts mentioned in 

them will follow from it by the laſt propoſition; and 
their divine authority by this 95 
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The Truth i the N Fafts contained in the 
Scriptures proves their divine Authority. - 


Tus propoſition may be proved two ways; Firſt, 
_ excluſively of the evidences of natural religion, ſuch - 
as thoſe delivered in the laſt chapter; and, Secondly, 
from the previous eſtabliſhment of the great truths 
of natural religion. And, Firſt, . 

It is evident, that the great power, knowledge, 
and benevolence, which appeared in Chriſt, the pro- 
phets and apoſtles, according to the ſeripture ac- 


Ip 


counts, do, as it were, command aſſent and ſubmiſ- 


fion from all thoſe who receive theſe accounts as hiſto- 
rical truths; and that, though they are not able to 
| deduce, or have not, in fact, deduced the evidences 
of natural religion; nay, though they ſhould have 
many doubts about them. The frame of the human 
mind is fuch, that the ſcripture hiſtory, allowed to 
be true, muſt convince us, that Chriſt, the prophets 
and apoſtles, were endued with a power greater than 
human, and acted by the authority of a being of 
the higheſt wiſdom and goodneſs. : 
_ Secondly, If natural religion be den eſta- 
bliſhed, the truth of the principal facts of the ſcrip- 
tures proves their divine authority, f in an eaſier and 
more convincing manner. | 
For, Firſt, The power ſhewn in the miracles 
wrought by Chriſt, the prophets and apoſtles, the 
knowledge in their prophecies, and their good moral 
characters, ſhew them to be, in an eminent manner, 
the children, ſervants, and meſſengers, of him, who 
is now previouſly acknowledged to be infinite in 
power, knowledge, and goodneſs. 
Secopdly, Chriſt, the prophets and apoſtles, make 
an expreſs claim to a divine miſſion. Now, it 
cannot be reconciled to God's moral attributes of 


Juſtice, 
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juſtice, veracity, mercy, &c. that he ſhould permit 
theſe perſons to make ſuch a claim falſely, and then 
endue them, or ſuffer them to be endued, with ſuch 
| credentials, as muſt ſupport ſuch a falſe claim. Their 
claim is not, therefore, a falſe one, if we admit their 
credentials; or, in other words, the truth of the 
principal facts mentioned in the ſcriptures proves 
the divine miſſion of Chriſt, the prophets, and apo- 
files, i. e. the divine authority of the ſcriptures. . 

The ſame obſervations may be made upon the 
converſe of this propoſition, as upon thoſe of the 
two laſt. - 

And thus. the genuineneſs of the ſcriptures, the 
truth of the principal facts contained in them, and 
their divine authority, appear to be ſo connected with . 
each other, that any one being eſtabliſhed upon in- 
dependent principles, the other two may be infer- 
red from it. The firſt and ſecond of theſe points 
are, indeed, more evidently ſubſervient to the laſt, 
than the laſt is to them; for, if the laſt be allowed, 
It is at once all that the believer contends for; whereas 
ſome perſons appear to admit, or not to reject, the 
firſt, 'or even the ſecond, and yet are ranked under 
„ the title of unbelievers. It is neceſſary to ſnew to 
ſuch perſons, that the firſt and ſecond infer each 
other mutually, and both of them the laſt; and it 
may be of ſome uſe to ſhew, that the laſt infers the 
two firſt in ſuch a way, as to caſt ſome light upon 
itſelf, without arguing in a circle; the divine autho- 
rity of one book being made to infer the genuineneſs 
of another, or the facts contained 1 in it, i. e. its di- 
vine authority alſo. 2 

Here it may not be amiſs to ſay ſomething con- 
cerning the divine inſpiration of the ſcriptures. Now 
there are three different ſuppoſitions, which may be 
made concerning this point. | 

The firſt and loweſt is, that all the paſſages de- 
livered by Moſes and the hats as coming from 

* 
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God, and by the evangeliſts, as the words of Chriſt, 
alſo the revelation given to St. Jobn in a divine 
viſion, with all parallel portions of fcripture, muſt 
be conſidered as divinely inſpired, and as having ; 
immediate divine authority; elſe we cannot allow 
even common authority to theſe books; but that the 

common hiſtory, the reaſonings of the apoſtles from 
the Old Teſtament, and perhaps ſome of their opi- 


nions, may be conſidered as coming merely from 


themſelves, and therefore, though highly to be re- 
garded, are not of unqueſtionable authority. The 
arguments for this hypotheſis may be, that ſince the 
ſcriptures have ſuffered by tranſcribers, like other 
books, a perfect exactneſs in the original, as to 
minute particulars, (in which alone it has ſuffered, 
ar could. ſuffer, from tranſcribers), is needleſs ; that 


Myſes and the prophets, the evangeliſts. and apoſtles, 
had patural talents for writing hiſtory, applying the 


ſcriptures, reaſoning, and delivering their opinions; 


and that God-works by. natural means, where there 
are ſuch ;- that the apoſtles were ignorant of the true 
extent of Chrif's kingdom for a confiderable. time 


after his reſurrection, and perhaps miſtaken 4 5 | 


his ſecond coming ; that God — intend, 
nothing in this world ſhould be perfect 


Lord excepted; that ſome hiſtorical facts ſeem dif- 
ficult to be reconciled to one another, and ſome ap- 
. plications of paſſages from the Old Teſtament by 
the writers of the New, with their reaſonings there- 
upon, inconcluſive and unſatisfactory; that the 
writers themſelves no where lay claim to infallibility, 
when ſpeaking from themſelves and that Hermas, 
Clemens Romanus, and Barnabas, who were apoſtolical 
perſons, ſeem evidently to have reaſoned in an 
inconcluſive manner. | 
The ſecond hypotheſis i is, that hiſtorical incidents 
of ſmall moment, with matters of a nature fo- 
reign to religion, may lodged not have divine au- 
Vol. II. 5 E c thority ; > 
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thority ; but that all the reſt of the ſcriptures, the 
reaſonings, the' application of the prophecies, and 


even the doctrines of inferior note, muſt be inſpired ; 
elſe what can be meant by the gifts of the ſpirit, par- 


_ ticularly that wo ont i. e of inſtructing others? 


How can Cbriſ's promiſe of the Comforter, who 
ſhould lead his diſciples into all trutb, be fulfilled? 
Will not the very eſſentials of religion, the divine 


miſſion of Chrift, providence, and a future ſtate, be 


weakened by thus ſuppoſing the ſacred writers to 
be miſtaken in religious points? And though the 
hiſtory and the reaſonings of the ſcriptures have the 
marks of being written in the ſame manner as other 
books, i. e. may ſeem not to be inſpired, yet a ſecret 
influence might conduct the writers in every thing of 
moment, even when they did not perceive it, or 
reflect upon it themſelves; it being evident from 
obvious reaſonings, as well as from the foregoing 
theory, that the natural workings of the mind are not 


to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe, which a on he, that 


has a ſufficient power over our intellectual 

might excite in us. 
The third and laſt hypotheſis is, that the whole 

ſcriptures are inſpired, even the moſt minvte hiſto- 


,, rical paſſages, the ſalutations, incidental mention of 


common affairs, &c. The arguments in favour of 
this hypotheſis are, that many parts of ſcripture ap- 
pear to have double, or perhaps manifold ſenſes ; 
that not one jot or tittle of the law. (i. e. of the 
whole ſcriptures of both the Old and New Teſta- 
ments, in an enlarged way of interpretation, which, 
however, ſeems juſtifiable by parallel inſtances) ſhall 
periſh ; that the Bible, . e. the book of books, as 
we now have it, . appears to have been remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed by Providence from all other writings, 
even of good Jews and Chriſtians, and to admit of a 
vindication in 92 of ſmall difficulties, and ſmall 


ſeeming inconſiſtencies, as s well as of great ones, every 


day 


day more and more as we advance in knowledge; and 


that effects of the ſame kind with divine inſpira- 


tion, viz. the working of miracles, and the gift of 
. _ prophecy, ſubſiſted during the times of the authors 
of the books of the Old and New Teſtaments, and 


even in all, or nearly all, of theſe writers; alſo that 
they extended, in ſome caſes, to very minute things. 


Il will not preſume to determine which of theſe three 
ſuppoſitions approaches neareſt to the truth. The 
following propoſitions will, I hope, eſtabliſh the firſt 


of them at leaft, and 2 the genuineneſs of the 
ſcriptures, the truth of the facts contained in them, 
and their divine authority, to ſuch a degree, as that 


we need not fear to make them the rule of our lives, 


and the ground of our future expectations; which is 
all that is abſolutely neceſſary for the proof of the 
chriſtian religion, and the ſatisfaction and comfort 
of religious perſons. I even believe, that the follow- 


ing evidences favour the ſecond hypotheſis ſtrongly, 
and exclude all errors and imperfections of note; 


nay, I am inclined'to believe, that ſerious, inquiſitive 


men can ſcarce reſt there, but will be led by the ſuc- | 


ceſſive clearing of difficulties, and unfolding of the 
moſt wonderful truths, to believe the whole ſcrip- 
tures to be inſpired, and to abound with numberleſs 


uſes and applications, of which we yet know nothing. 
Let future ages determine. The evidently miracu- 
lous nature of one part, viz. the prophetical, diſpoſes 
the mind to believe the whole to be far above human 
invention, or even penetration, till ſuch time as our 
underſtandings ſhall be farther opened by the events 


which are to precede the ſecond coming of Chrif. In 
the mean while, let critics and learned men of all 
kinds have full liberty to examine the ſacred hooks; 


and let us be ſparing in our cenſures of each other. 


Loet us judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come'; and then ſhall every man have praiſe of God. 
Sobriety of mind, humility, and piety, are requiſite in 
| 15 : 'G 2 X the 
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the purſuit of knowledge of every Kind, ab 1 | 
0k in that of ſacred. I have here endeavoured to 
be mmpartial to each hypotheſis, and juſt to hint what 
L apprehend each party would or might ſay in defence 
of their -own, However, they are all brethren, and 
* not: to 1 by the way. | 


WK .0 Pp. kx | 
The Manner in which the Bots of the Old and New 
Teſtaments have been handed down from Age to Age, 


proves both their Genuineneſs, and the T ruth of the 
Ma Fatts contained in Hen. . 


Fon, Fir, It 8 the manner in which al 
other genuine books and true hiſtories have been 
conveyed down to poſterity. As the writings of = 
Greek and Roman poets, - orators, philoſophers and 
hiſtorians, - were eſteemed by theſe nations to be 
tranſmitted to them by their forefathers in a continued 
ſueceſſion, from the tires when the reſpective au- 
thors lived, fo have the books of the Old Teſtament 
by the Jewiſb nation, and thoſe of the New by the 
Chriſtians ;, and it is an additional evidence in the laſt 
caſe, that the primitive chriſtians were not a diſtinct 
nation, but a great multitude of people diſperſed 
through all the nations of the Roman empire, and 
even extending, itſelf beyond the bounds of that em- 
pire. As the Greets and Romans always believed the 
principal facts of their hiſtorical books, ſo the Jews 
and Chriſtians did more, and never ſeem to have 
doubted of the truth of any part of theirs. In ſhort, 
whatever can be faid of the traditional authority due 
to the Greek and Roman writers, ſomething analo- 
gous to this, and for the moſt part of greater weight, 


may be urged for the Jewiſb and Chriſtian. Now, I 
ſuppoſe that all ſober-minded men admit the ual 
* 


the Chriftian Religion. | 95 
| ofually aſcribed to the Greet ind Roman hiſtorians, 
philoſophers, &c. to be genuine, and the pri 
facts related or alluded to in them to be true, and that 
one chief evidence for this is the general traditionary 
one here recited. They ought therefore to pay the 
ſame regard to the books of the Old and New Teſta- 

22 ſince there are the ſame or DI reaſons 
or N. 

Secondly, If we ee e the- circu mitenced re- 
cited in the laſt paragraph, it will appear, that theſe 
traditionary evidences are ſufficient ones; and we ſhall 
have a real argument, as well as one ad hominem, for 
receiving books ſo handed down to us. For it is 
not to be conceived, that whole nations ſnould either 
be impoſed upon themſelves, or concur to deceive 


incipal 


others, by forgeries of books or facts. Theſe books 


and facts muſt therefore, in general, be genuine and 
true; and it is a ſtrong additional evidence of this, 
that all nations muſt be jealous of forgeries, for the 
ſame reaſons that we are. 

| Here it may be objected, that as we reject the pro- 
digies related by the Greek and Roman writers, though 
we admit the common hiſtory, ſo we ought alſo to 
reject the ſcripture miracles. To this I anſwer, 

Firſt, That the ſcripture hiſtory. is ſupported by 
far ſtronger evidences than the Greet or An ts a 
will appear in the following propoſitions. „ 

Secondly, That many of the ſcripture miracles are 
related by eye · witneſſes, and were of a public nature, 
of long duration, attended by great and laſting ef- 
ſects, inſeparably connected with the common hiſ- 
tory, and evidently ſuitable to our notions of a wiſe 
and good Providence, which cannot be 1 of thoſe 


related by the Pagan writers. 


Thirdiy, That the ſcripture miracles not attended 
by theſe cogent circumſtances are ſupported by their 
connection with ſuch as are; and that after we have 

G 3 det n 
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admitted theſe, 8 nm; Junca 
ſumption againſt thoſe from their mĩraculous nature. 


Fourthly, If there be any ſmall number ſound 
amongſt the Pagan miracles, atteſted by ſuch like 
evidences as the principal ones for the ſcripture mi- 
racles, I do not ſee how they can be rejected; but 
it will not follow, that the ſcripture miracles are 
falſe, _— ſome of the Naga ones are true. 
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The ered Importance of the Hiſtories, Arkin ths 

miſes, Threatenings, and Prophecies contained in the 

Scriptures, are Evidences both of their Genuineneſs, 

and of the T1, "oe of the Joan _ berger en, in 
them. 


Tus is one -of the mers in which the evi- 
dences for the ſcriptures are ſuperior, beyond com- 
pariſon, to thoſe for any other ancient books. Let 
us take a ſhort review of this Me ee in its 
ſeveral particulars. 

The hiſtory of the creation; fall, deluge, 1 | 

vity of the patriarchs, diſperſion of mankind, call- 
ing of Abrabam, deſcent of Jacob with his family 
into Egypt, and the precepts of abſtaining from 
blood, and of circumciſion, were of ſo much con- 
cern, either to mankind in general, or to the Jfaclites 
in particular, and ſome of them of ſo extraordinary 
a nature, as that it could not be an indifferent matter 
to the people amongſt whom the account, given of 
them in Geneſis was firſt publiſhed, whether they 
received them or not. Suppoſe this account to be 
firſt publiſhed amongſt the J/raclites by Moſes, and alſo 
to be then confirmed by clear, univerſal, uninterrupted 
tradition (which 1s poſſible and probable, according 
to the hiſtory itſelf), and it will be eaſy to conceive, 
upon this true ſuppoſition, how this account W . 
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e from age to age amongſt the Jews, 
and received by them as indubitable. Suppoſe. this 
account to be falſe, i. e. ſuppoſe that there 2 no 

ſuch evidences and veſtiges of theſe hiſtories and 
precepts, and it will be difficult to conceive how this 

could have happened, let the time of publication be 
as it will. If early, the people would reject the 
account at once for want * $1 clear tradition, which 
the account itſelf would give them reaſon to expect. 
If late, it would be natural to inquire how the author 
came to be informed of. things never. been Fal 
to others. 

If it be ſaid, that be en 3 as commu- 
nicated to him by revelation (which yet cannot well 
be ſaid on account of the many references in Genefts 
to the remaining veſtiges of the things related), theſe 
ſurprizing, intereſting particulars would at leaſt be 
an embarraſſment upon his fictitious. credentials, and 
engage his cotemporaries to look narrowly into them. 
If it be ſaid, that there were many  coſmogonies 
and theogonies current amongſt the Pagans, which yet 
are | evidently fictions; I anſwer, that theſe were, 
in general, regarded only as amuſing fictions ;. how- 
ever,. that they had ſome truths in them, either ex- 
preſſed in plain words, or concealed in figures; and 
that their agreement with the book of Gene/is, as far 
as they are conſiſtent with one another, or have any 
appearance of truth, is a remarkable evidence in 
favour of this book. It is endleſs to make all the 
poſſible ſuppoſitions and objections of this kind; but 


it appears to me, that the more are made, the more 


will the truth and genuineneſs of the ſcriptures be 
eſtabliſhed thereby, @_- 
It ought. to be added, in relation to the precepts 
of abſtaining from blood, and circumciſion, before- 
mentioned, that if the firſt was common to mankind, 
or was known to have been ſo, the laſt. peculiar to the 
deſcendents of Abraham, at the tie of the publi- 
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cation of the book of Geneſis, this confirms: it; if 


other wiſe, would contribute to make it rejected. If 


neither the practices themſelves, nor any veſtiges of 


them, ſubſiſted at all, the book muſt be rejected. 


The difficulty of deducing theſe practices from the 
principles of human nature ought to be conſidered 
here; as it tends to prove their divine origi- 
nal, agreeably to che accounts given of moms in 
Genefis. 

Let us next come to the law of Moſes. This was 
extremely burdenſome, expenſive, ſevere, particu- 
larly upon the crime of idolatry, to which all man- 
kind were then extravagantly prone," and abſurd, 
according to the common judgment of mankind, in 
the inſtances of forbidding to provide themſelves with 
horſes for war, and commanding all the males of 
the whole nation to appear at Jeruſalem three times 
in a year. At the ſame time, it claims a divine 
authority every where, and appeals to facts of the 
moſt notorious kinds, and to cuſtoms and ceremonies 
of the moſt peculiar nature, as the memorials of theſe 


facts. We cannot conceive, then, that any nation, 


with ſuch motives to reject, and ſuch opportunities 
of 3 the forgery of the books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, umbers, and Deuteronomy, ſhould yet 


receive them, and ſubmit to this heavy yoke. That 


they ſhould often throw it off in part, and for a time, 


and rebel againſt the divine authority of their law, 


though ſuficiently evidenced, 1s eaſily to be accounted 
for from what we ſee and feel in ourſelves and others 
every day; but that they ſhould ever return and re- 
pent, ever ſubmit to it, unleſs it had divine authority, 
is utterly incredible. It was not a matter of ſuch. 
ſmall importance, as that they could content them- 
ſelves with a ſuperficial examination, with a leſs 
examination than would be ſufficient to detect ſo 
notorious a forgery; and this holds, at whatever time 
we ſuppoſe theſe books to be publiſhed. : 

1 | That 


þ 
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That the Jews did thus ſubmit to the law of 
Moſes, is evident from the books of the Old and New 
Teſtaments, if we allow them the leaſt truth and 
genuineneſs, or even from profane writers; nay, I 
may ſay, from the preſent obſervance of it by the 
Jews ſcattered through all the kingdoms of the 
world. * 75 e | 
If it be ſaid, that other nations have aſcribed di- 
vine authority to their lawgivers, and ſubmitted to 
very ſevere laws; I anſwer, Firſt, That. the pretences 
of lawgivers amongſt the Pagans to inſpiration, and 
the ſubmiſſion of the people to them, may be account- 
ed for in the degree in which they are found, from 
the then circumſtances of things, without having 
recourſe to real inſpiration; and particularly, that 
if we admit the patriarchal revelations related and in- 
timated by Moſes, and his own divine legation, it 
will appear, that the heathen lawgivers copied after 
theſe ; which is a ſtrong argument for admitting them. 
Secondly, That there is no inſtance amongſt the Pa- 
gans, of a body of laws being produced at once, and 
remaining without addition afterwards ; but that 
they were compiled by degrees, according to the 
exigencies of the ſtate, the prevalence of a particular 
faction, or the authority of ſome particular perſons, 
who were all ſtyled lawgivers, as Draco and Solon at 
Athens: that they were made, in general, not to 
curb, but humour, the genius of the people; and 
were afterwards repealed and altered from the ſame 
cauſes: whereas the body politic of the raelites took 
upon itſelf a complete form at once, and has preſerved 
this form in great meaſure to the preſent time, and 
that under the higheſt external diſadvantages; which 
is an inſtance quite without parallel, and ſnews the 
great opinion which they had of their law, i. e. its great 
importance to them. 8 e 

If it be ſaid, that the laws of the Mraelites were 
not perhaps impoſed at once, but grew up by degrees, 

| — * 
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we reconcile forgeries of ſuch oppoſite kinds, and eſpe- 


e Truth f 


as in other nations, this will make the difficulty of re- 
ceiving the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 


Deuteronomy, in which the contrary, with all the par- 


_ ticular circumſtances, is aſſerted, greater than ever. 
In ſhort, of all the fiftions or forgeries that can hap- 


pen amongſt any people, the moſt improbable is that 
of their body of civil laws; and it ſeems to be ut- 
terly impoſſible in the caſe of the law of Moſes. - 

The next part of the ſcriptures, whoſe importance 
we are to conſider, is the hiſtory contained in the 
books of Joſhua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chro- 
nicles, Ezra, and Nebemiah, and extending from the 
death of Moſes to the re-eſtabliſhment of the Jes 


after the Babyloniſh captivity, by Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Nou, in this hiſtory are the following important 
facts, moſt of which muſt be ſuppoſed to leave ſuch 


veſtiges of themſelves, either external viſible ones, 
or internal in the minds and memories of the people, 
as would verify them, if true; make them be rejected, 
if falſe. The conqueſt of the land of Canaan, the 
diviſion of it, and the appointment of cities for the 
prieſts and Levites by Joſhua; the frequent ſlave- 
ries of the Maelites to the neighbouring kings, and 
their deliverance by the Judges; the erection of a 
kingdom by Samuel; the tranſlation, of this king- 
dom from Saul's family to David, with his conqueſts ; 


the glory of Solomon's kingdom; the building of the 


temple; the diviſion of the kingdom ; the idola- 
trous worſhip ſet up at Dan and Bethel; the capti- 
vity of the I[fraclites by the kings of Afyria; the 


captivity of the Fews by Nebuchaduezzar ; the de- 


ſtruction of their temple ; their return under Cyras, 
rebuilding the temple under Darius Hyſtaſpis, and 
re-eſtabliſhment under Artaxerxes Longimanus, by 
Ezra and Nebemiab; theſe events are ſome of 
them the moſt glorious, ſome of them the moſt ſhame-_ 
ful that can well happen to any people. How can 


cially 
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cially as they are interwoven together ? But, indeed, 


the facts are of ſuch conſequence, notoriety, 'and 5 


permanency in their effects, that neither could any 
particular perſons amongſt the [#aelites firſt project 
the deſign of feigning them, nor their own people 
concur with ſuch a deſign, nor the neighbouring na- 
tions permit the fiction to paſs. Nothing could make 
a jealous multitude amongſt the Mraelites or neigh- 
bouring nations acquieſce, but the invincible evi- 
dence of the facts here alleged. And the ſame ob- 
ſervations hold of numberleſs other facts of leſſer 
note, which it would be tedious to recount; and of 
miraculous facts as much, or rather more than others. 
Beſides which, it is to be noted, that all theſe have 
ſuch various neceſſary connections with each other, 
that they cannot be ſeparated, as has been already 
remarked. | 2d 1a | 
And all this will, I prefume, be readily acknow- 
ledged, upon ſuppoſition that the ſeveral books were 
publiſhed in or near the times of the facts therein re- 
corded. But, ſay the objectors, this will not hold in 

ſo ſtrong a manner, if the books be publiſhed after 
theſe times. Let us take an extreme caſe then, and 
ſuppoſe all theſe hiſtorical books forged by Ezra. 
But this is evidently impoſſible. Things of ſo im- 
portant and notorious a kind, ſo glorious and ſo ſhame- 
ful to the people, for whoſe ſake they were forged, 
would have been rejected with the utmoſt indignation, 
unleſs there were the ſtrongeſt and moſt genuine foot- 
ſteps of theſe things already amongſt the people. 
They were therefore in part true. But many addi- 
tions were made by Ezra, ſay the objectors. I an- 
ſwer, if theſe were of importance, the difficulty re- 
turns. If not, then all the important facts are true. 
Beſides, what motive could any one have for makin 
additions, of no importance? Again, if there were 
any ancient writings extant, Ezra mult either copy 
after them, which deſtroys the. preſent ſuppoſition ; 
or 


for. 


which there was neither any memory, nor account 
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or differ from and oppole them, which would betray 
him. If there were no ſuch ancient writings, the 


ple could not but inquire in matters of 1 importance, 
what reaſons Ezra was ſo particular in things of 


in writing. If it be ſaid, that the people did not 
regard what Ezre had thus forged, but let it paſs 
uncontradicted; this is again to make the things of 
{mall or no importance. Beſides, why ſhould Ezra 
write, if no one would read or regard? Farther, 
Ezra muſt, like all other men, have friends, ene- 


mies and rivals; and ſome or all of theſe would have 
been a check upon him, and a ſecurity againſt him 


in matters of importance. 

If, inſtead of ſuppoling Ezra to have forged all 
theſe books at once, we ſuppoſe them forged ſucceſ- 
ſively, one, two, or three centuries after the facts 
related ; we ſhall, from this intermediate” ſuppoſition, 
have (beſides the difficulty of accounting for ſuch a 
regular ſucceſſion of impoſtures in matters ſo impor- 
tant) a mixture of the difficulties recited .in the 
two preceding -paragraphs, the ſum total of which 
will be the fame, or nearly the ſame, as in either of 
thoſe caſes. And, upon the whole, the forgery of 
the annals of the raelites appears to be impoſlible, 
as well as that of the body of their civil laws. 

If it be ſaid, that the hiſtories and annals of other 
nations have many fictions and falſchoods in them ; 


1 anſwer, that the ſuperior 1 importance of the events 


which happened to the Jewiſh nation, and the mira- 


culous nature of many of them, occaſioned their be- 


ing recorded at the then preſent times, in the way 
of ſimple narration, the command of God alſo con- 
curring, as it ſeems; and that thus all addition, va- 
riety, and embelliſhmeat, was prevented: whereas 
the hiſtories of the originals of other nations were 
not committed to writing till long after the events, 
after they had been corrupted and obſcured by _ : 
berleſs 
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derleſg fables and fictions, as is well known. There 


are many other circumſtances peculiar to the Jewiſh. 
hiſtory, which eſtabliſh its truth even in the minuteſt 
things, as I ſhall ſhew in the following propoſitions ; 
and I hope the reader will ſee, in hos progreſs of the 
argument, that the fame method of reaſoning which 
proves the Jewiſh hiſtory to be rigorouſly exact, 


proves alſo, that the hiftories of other nations may be | 


expected to be partly true, and partly falſe, as they are 
agreed to be by all learned and ſober-minded men. 


I paſs over the books of Eſther, Job, the Palas, | 


| Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and Canticles, as not having 
much relation to this propoſition ; and Proceed to 0 
conſideration of the Prophecies. 


Theſe contain the moſt important precepts, Pro- | 


miſes, threatenings, and predictions, i. e. pro 
peculiarly ſo called, beſides the indirect and incidental 


mention of the great events recorded in the hiſtorical 


books. And as they are full of the ſevereſt reproofs 


and denunciations againſt all ranks, king, governors 


and great men ſubordinate to him, prieſts, pro- 
phets, and people, one cannot expect, that they 
ſhould be favourably received by any, but thoſe of 
the beſt moral characters; and theſe muſt be the 


firſt to detect and expoſe a forgery, if there was 


any. So that the prophecies, if they were forgeries, 
could not be able to ſtand ſo rigorous an exami- 
nation as the importance of the caſe would pro 

all ranks to. And here all the arguments before uſed 
to ſhew, that the hiſtorical books could neither be 
forged at the time of the facts, nor ſo late as Ezra's 
time, nor in any intermediate one, are applicable with 


the ſame or even greater force. Beſides which, it is 
to be obſerved of the predictions in particular, that, 


if they were publiſhed before the events, they could 
not be forgeries; if afterwards, there would not be 
wanting amongſt the Jews many perſons of the ſame 
diſpoſition with TON and the preſent objectors * 

e 


* 


* 
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the genuineneſs of the prophecies, and the truth of 
the facts related or implied in them, who upon that 
ſuppoſition would have met with ſucceſs, as Porphyry, 


and the ancient objectors would have done long ago, 


had their objections been ſolid. Infidelity is the 
natural and neceſſary product of human wickedneſs 
and weakneſs; we ſee it, in all other things, as well 
as in religion, whenſoever the intereſts and paſſions of 
men are oppoſite to truth; and the preſent objectors 
to the truth of revealed religion may be affured, 
that the ancient ones, the murmuring raelites in the 
wilderneſs, the rebellious Jews before Chriſt, and 
both Jews and Gentiles ſince Chriſt, have done juſtice 
to their cauſe. 

We come, in the laſt place, to conſider the im- 


portance of the books of the New Teſtament. Who- - 


ever then received theſe in ancient times as genuine 
and true, muſt not only forſake all ſinful pleaſures, 
but expoſe himſelf to various hardſhips and dangers, 
and even to death itſelf. They had indeed a future 
glory promiſed to them, with which the ſufferings of 
the preſent time were not worthy to be compared. 


Bur then this glory, being future, muſt be ſupported 


with the moſt inconteſtable evidences; elſe it could 
have no power againſt the oppoſite motives ; and both 
together muſt ſo rouſe the mind, as to make men ex- 
ert themſelves to the uttermoſt, till they had received 


full ſatisfaction. Beſides which, it is to be obſerved, 


that even joy, and the greatneſs of an expectation, 
incline men to diſbelieve, and to examine with a 


ſcrupulous exactneſs, as well as fear and diflike. 


As to thoſe who did not receive the doctrines of 
the New Teſtament, and the facts there related and 
implied, they would have ſufficient motives to detect 
the forgery or falſehood, had there been any ſuch. 
They were all condemned for their unbelief; many 


for their groſs vices; the Jew for his darling par- 


tiality to his own nation, and ceremonial law; and 
the 
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the Gentile for his idolatry and polytheiſm; and the 
moſt dreadful puniſhments threatened to all in a future 
ſtate, Now theſe were important charges, and alarm- 
ing conſiderations, which, if they did not put men 
upon a fair examination, would, at leaſt, make them 
deſirous to find fault, to detect and expoſe, and, if 
they had diſcovered any fraud, to publiſh it with the 
utmoſt triumph. The books of the New Teſtament 
could not but be of ſo much importance to the 
unbelievers of the primitive times, as to excite them 
to vigilance and earneſtneſs, in endeavouring to. 

diſcredit and deſtroy them. All which is abundantly 
confirmed by the hiſtory of thoſe times. And. in- 
deed caſes of the ſame kind, though not of the ſame 
degree, occur now to daily obſervation, which the 
reader will do well to call to mind. Thus it comes 
to paſs, on one hand, that frauds and impoſtures 
are cruſhed in the birth; and, on the other, that 
wicked men labour againſt the truth in the moſt un- 
reaſonable and inconſiſtent ways, and are led on from 
one degree of obſtinacy, prevarication, and infatua- 
tion, to another, without limits. 

It may be added here, that the perſons cm 
and condemned in the Goſpels, in the Acts of the 
_ Apoſtles, by St. Paul in his Epiſtles, by St. Peter in 
his Second Epiſtle, by St. 7ohn and St. Jude in their 
Epiſtles, and by St. John in the Revelation, viz. the 
five churches, and the Nicolaitans, could not but 
endeavour to vindicate themſelves. The books were 
all of a public nature, and theſe reproofs particularly 
ſo, as being intended to guard others. 

I have now gone through the ſeveral parts of the 
ſcripture, and ſhewn briefly how the importance of 
each would be a ſecurity againft forgery and fiction 
in that part. I will now add ſome general evidences 
to the ſame purpoſe. 

Firſt, then, It is certain, that both Fews and Cbrif- 
tians have undergone the ſevereſt perſecutions and 

ſufferings 
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ſufferings on account of their ſacred books, and yet 
never could be prevailed with to deliver them up: 
which ſhews that they thought them of the higheſt 
importance, moſt genuine and true. 
Secondly, The preſervation of the law of Moſes, 
which is probably the firft book that was ever written 


in any language, while ſo many others more modern 
have been loft, ſhews the great regard paid to it. 
The fame holds in a leſs degree of — of the other 


books of the Old Teſtament, ſince moſt of them 
are ancienter than the oldeſt Greek hiſtorians. And as 
the records of all the neighbouring nations are loft ; 
we muſt ſuppoſe thoſe of the Fews to have been 


preſerved, from their importance, or ſome other fuch 


cauſe, as may be an equal nc of their genuine- 
mw and truth. .  * 

Thirdly, The great importance of | al the ſacred 
rs from the many early tranſlations and 
paraphraſes of them. The ſame tranſlations and 
Paraphraſes muſt be an effectual means of ſecuring 
their integrity and purity, if we could ſuppoſe any 
deſign to corrupt thern. 

Fourthly, The heſitation and difficulty with which 
a few books of the New Teftament were received 
into the canon, ſhew the great care and concern 
of the primitive chriſtians about their canon. i. e. 
the high importance of the books received into it; 
and are therefore a ſtrong evidence, firſt, for the 
genvineneſs and truth of the books which were re- 


ceived without heſitation; and then for theſe others, 


ſince they were received univerſally at laſt. 
Fifthly, The great religious hatred and be 
which ſubſiſted between the Jews and Samaritans, and 


between ſeveral of the ancient ſects amongſt the 


chriſtians, ſhew of what importance they all thought 
their ſacred books ; and would make them watch over 
one another with a jealous eye. 
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be e, Style, and Mamer of | Writing uſed 
1 of the Old and . 
Arguments of their Genuineng s. | | 
- Herz I obſerve, Firſt, That the Hebrew lan- 
guage, in which the Old Teſtament was written, 
being the language of an ancient people, and one 
that had little intercourſe with their neighbours, and 


whoſe neighbours alſo ſpake a language that had 


great affinity with their own, would not change fo 
faſt as modern languages have done, ſince nations 
have been variouſly mixed with one another, and 
trade, arts, and ſciences, greatly extended. Yet ſome 
changes there muſt be in paſſing from the time of 
Meſes to that of Malachi. Now, I apprehend, that 
the Biblical, Hebrew correſponds to this criterion with 
fo much exactneſs, that a conſiderable argument may 
| be deduced thence in favour of the genuineneſs of the 
books of the Old Teſtament. 
Secondly, The books of the Old Teſtament have 
too conſiderable a diverſity of ſtyle to be the work 
either of one Jew (for a cm he muſt be on account 
of the language), or of any ſet of cotemporary Jews. 
If therefore they be all forgeries, there muſt be a ſuc- 
ceſſion of impoſtors in different ages, who have con- 
curred to impoſe upon poſterity, which is inconceiv- 
able. To ſuppoſe part forged, and part genuine, 
is very harſh, neither would this ſuppoſition, if ad- 
mitted, be fatisfaftory. oO of 
Thirdly, The Hebrew language ceaſed” to be 
| ſpoken, as a living language, foon after the time of 
the Babyloniſh captivity : but it would be difficult or 
impoſſible to forge any thing in it, after it was be- 
come a dead language. For there was no grammar 
made for the Hebrew till many ages after ; and, as it 
Vol. II. | H 18 
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is difficult to write in a dead language with exact- . 


neſs, eyen by the help of a grammar, ſo it ſeems 
impoſſible without it. All the books of the Old Teſta- 


ment muſt therefore be, nearly, as ancient as the Ba- 


bylonifo captivity. and, fince they could not all be 
written in the ſame age, fome muſt be conſiderably 
more ancient; which would bring us again to a ſuc- 
ceſſion of conſpiring impoſtors. 

Fourthly, This laſt remark may perhaps afford a 
new argument for the genvineneſs of the book of 
Daniel, if any were wanting. But indeed the Septua- 
gint tranſlation ſhews both this, and all the other 
books of the Old Teſtament to have been conſidered 
as ancient books, ſoon after the times of Amiochus 
Epiphanes, at leaſt. 

Fifthly, There is a impliciry of iyle, and an un- 
affected manner of Writing, in all the books of the 
Old Teſtament; which is à very ſtrong evidence of 
their genuineneſs, even excluſively of the fuitableneſs 
A 


Sixthly, The ſtyle of the New Teſtament is alſo 
fimple and unaffected, and perfectly ſuited to the 
time, places, and perſons. Let it be obſerved far - 
ther, that the uſe of words and phraſes is ſuch, alſo 
the ideas, and method of reaſoning, as that the books 
of the New Teſtament could be written by none but 
perſons originally Jews ; which would bring the in- 


quiry into a little narrower compaſs, if there was wy 


occaſion for this. 
One niay alſo obſerve, that the narrations and pre- 


cepts of both Old and New Teſtament are delivered 


without heſitation; the writers teach as having au- 
thority ; which circumſtance is peculiar to thoſe, who 


have both a clear knowledge of what * nes 


Uo a perfect i integrity of heart. 


PROP. 
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The very great Number of particular Circumſtances of 1 

Time, Place, Perſons, &c. mentjoned in the Scriptures, 1 
are arguments both of their Genuineneſs and Truth. 


| Fur the reader may underſtand what I mean 
by theſe particular circumſtances, -I- will recite 
ſome of the principal heads, under which they may 


be 88 205 . | 
There are then mentioned in the book of Gengfis, 
the rivers of paradiſe, the generations, of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs, the deluge with its circumſtances, 
the place where the ark reſted, the building of the 
tower of Babel, the confuſion of tongues, the 'diſ- 
_ perfion of mankind," or the diviſion of the earth 
amongſt the poſterity of Shem, Ham, and Japbet, the 
generations of the poſtdiluvian patriarchs, with the 
gradual ſhortening of human life after the flood, 
the ſojournings of Abraham, Jaac, and Jacob, with : 
many particulars of the ſtate of Canaan, and the 
neighbouring countries, in their times, the de- 
ſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the ſtate of the 
land of Edom, both before and after Zſau s time, 
and the deſcent of Jacob into Egypt, with the ſtate of 
Egypt before Moſes's time. r 
15 the book of Exodus are the plagues of Egypt, 
ze through 


the inſtitution of the paſſover, the paſſage through 
the Red Sea, with the deſtruction of Pharaoh and his 
hoſt there, the miracle of manna, the victory over 
the Amalekites,” the ſolemn delivery of the law from 
mount Sinai, many particular laws both moral and L 
| ceremonial, the worſhip of the golden calf, and a ; 3 
very minute deſcription of the tabernacle, prieſts | 
- garments, ark, &c. Fon | 


Ha Ia 
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In Leviticus we have a collection of ceremonial 

laws, with all their particularites, and an account of | 
the deaths of Nadab and Abibu. | 
The book of Numbers contains the firſt at ſecond 
numberings of the ſeveral tribes with their genealo- 
gies the peculiar, offices of the three ſeveral families 
of the Levites, many ceremonial laws, the journey- 
ings and encampments of the people in the wilder- 
neſs during . forty years, with the relation of ſome 
remarkable events which happened in this period ; as 
the ſearching of the land, the rebellion of Korab, 
the victories over Arad, Aber, and Og, with the di- 
viſion of the kingdoms of the two laſt among the Gad- 
ites, Reubenites, and Manaſſites, the hiſtory of Balak 
and Balaam, and the victory over the Midianites, all 
deſcribed with the ſeveral Ferne of time, 
place, and perſons. 
The book of Deuteronomy contains a caries. 
tion of many things contained in the three laſt books, 
with a ſecond delivery of the law, chiefly the moral 
one, by Moſes upon the borders of Canaan, juſt before 
his death, with an account of this. 

In the book of Joſhua, we have the paſſage over 
Jordan, the. conqueſt of the land of Canaan in de- 
tail, and the diviſion of it among the tribes, in- 
cluding a minute geographical deſcription. _ 

The book of Judges recites a great variety of pub- 
lic tranſactions, with the private origin of ſome. In 
all, the names of times, places, and perſons, both 
among the Iraęlites, and the neighbouring nations; 
are noted with particularity and ſimplicity. 

In the book of Ruth is a very particular account 
of the genealogy of David, with ſeveral incidental 
circumſfances. 
The books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nebemiab, contain che tranſactions of the kings 
before the captivity, and governors afterwards, all 
delivered i in the ſame circumſtantial manner. And 


here 
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here the particular account of the regulations ſacred 
and civil eſtabliſned by * and of the building of 
the temple by Solomon, the genealogies given in the 
beginning of the firſt book. of Chronicles, and the liſts 
of the perſons who returned, ſealed, &c. after the 
captivity, in the books of Runs and Nebemiah, de- 
ſerve eſpecial 1 in the __ in which we are 
no conſiderin 5 
The book 7 contains a like account of a 
very remarkable event, with the inſtitution of a 
feſtival in memory of it. 

The book of Pſalms mentions many bie facts 
in an incidental way; and this, with the books of 
Job, Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and Canticles, allude to 
the manners and cuſtoms of ancient times in various 

ways. 
In the Prophecies there are ſome hiſtorical relations; 
and in the other parts the indirect mention of facts, 
times, places, and perſons, is interwoven with the 
predictions in the moſt copious and circu mſtantial 
manner. _ 

If we come to the New Teſtament, the ſame obſer- 
vations preſent themſelves at firſt. view. We have 
the names of friends and enemies, Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans, obſcure and illuſtrious, the times, places, 
and circumſtances of facts, ſpecified directly, and 
alluded to indirectly, with various references to the 
. cuſtoms knd manners of thoſe times. 

Now here I obſerve, Firſt, That, in fact, we do 
not ever find, that farged or falſe accounts of things 
ſuperabound 'thus in particularities, There is always 
ſome truth where there are conſiderable particularities 
related, and they always ſeem to bear ſome propor- 
tion to one another. Thus there is a great want of 
the particulars of time, place, and perſons, in Ma- 
netho's account of the Egyptian Dynaſties, Cigſias's of 
the Aſſyrian kings, and thoſe which the technica] 
chronologers have given of the ancient Kingdoms of 

H 3 Greece ; 
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Greece; and, agreeably thereto, theſe accounts have 
much fiction and falfchood, with forne truth: whereas 
Thueydides's Hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war, and 
Czjar's of the war in Gaul, in both which the par- 
ticulars of time, place, and perfons, are mentioned, 
are univerfally e true w a great wi bh of 
exactneſfſs. 

Secondly, A frger, or a wehter of falſchoods, 
would be careful not to mention fo great a number 
_ of. particulars, ſince this would be to put into his 
reader's hands criterions whereby to detect him. Thus 
we may ſee one reaſon of the fact mentioned in the 
laſt paragraph, and which in confirming that fact 
confirms the ſitton here to be proved, —_ 

Thirdly, orger, or a relater of Falſchoods, 
could ſcarce furniſh out ſuch liſts of particulars. It 
is eaſy to conceive how faithful records kept from 
time to time by perſons concerned in the tranſactions 
ſhould contain ſuch lifts ; nay, it is natural to expect 
them in this caſe, from that local memory which takes 
| ſtrong poſſeſſion of the fancy in thoſe who have been 
preſent at tranſactions; but it would be a work of 
the higheſt invention, and greateſt ſtretch of genius, 
to raiſe from nothing ſuch numberleſs particularities, 
as are almoſt every where to be met with in the ſcrip- 
tures. The account given of memory, imagination, 
and invention, in the foregoing part of theſe obſerva- 
tions, ſets this matter in a ſtrong light. 

There is a circumſtance relating to the golpels, 
which deſerves particular notice in this place. St. 
Mattbeto and St, John were apoſtles ; 7 — 
ſince they accompanied Chwit. muſt have this local 
memory of his journeyings and miracles. St. Mark 
was a Jew of Judæa, and a friend of St. Peter's, and 
therefore may either have had this local memory him- 
ſelf, or have written chiefly from St. Peter, who had. 
But St. Lake, being a proſelyte of Antioch, not con- 
yerted Pe till Evers years after Chrift' refurrec- 

tion, 
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tion, and receiving his accounts from different eye- 
_ witneſſes, as he ſays himſelf, could have no regard 
to that order of time, which a local memory would 
ſuggeſt. Let us ſee how the goſpels anſwer to theſe 
politions. St. Matthew's then appears to be in exact 
order of time, and to be a regulator to St. Mark's, 
and St. Luke's, ſhewing St. Mark's to be nearly fo, 
but St. Lakes to have little or no regard to the 
order of time in his account of Chriſt's miniſtry, | 
St. Jobn's goſpel is, like St. Matthew's, in order 
of time; but as he wrote aſter all the reſt, and with 
2 view only of recording ſome remarkable parti- 
| culats, ſuch as Chriſt's actions before he left Juda 
to go to preach in Gali, his diſputes with the 
Toms of ele, and his diſcourſes to the apo- 
ſtles at his laſt ſupper, there was leſs opportunity for 
his local memory to ſhew itſelf. However, his re- 
cording what paſt before Chriſt's: going into Galilee 


might be in part from this cauſe, as St. Matthew's 


omiſſion of it was probably from his want of this 
local memory. For it-appears, that St. Matthew re- 
ſided in Galilee ; and that he was not converted till ſome 
time after Chriſt's s coming thither to preach. Now 
this ſuitableneſs of the four goſpels to their reputed 
authors, in a circumſtance of ſo ſubtle and recluſe a 
nature, is quite inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of 
fiction or forgery. This remark is chiefly taken 

from Sir Jaac Newton's chapter concerning the times 
of the birth and paſſion of Chriſt, in his comment on 
Daniel. 

„If. we could ſuppoſe the- perſiihs who | 
forged the books of the Old and New Teſtaments, to 
have furniſhed their readers with the great variety 
of particulars above-mentioned, notwithſtanding the 
two reaſons here alleged againſt it; we cannot, how- 
ever, conceive, but that the perſons of thoſe times 
when the books were publiſhed, muſt by the help of 
webe erwerions have detected and expoſed the for- 
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geries or falſchoods, For theſe criterions are ſo 


atteſted by allowed facts, as at this time, and in 
- this remote corner of the world, to eſtabliſh the 


truth and genuineneſs of the ſcriptures, as may appear 
even from this chapter, and much more from the 
writings of commentators, ſacred critics, and ſuch 
other learned men, as have given the hiſtorical evi- 


dences for revealed religion in detail; and by parity 


of reaſon they would ſuffice even now to detect the 
fraud, were there any: whenee we may conclude, a 
fortiori, that they muſt have enabled the perſons wha 
were upon the ſpot, when the books were publiſhed, 
to do this; and the importance of many of theſe 


- particulars conſidered under Prop. 21. would furniſh 


them with abundant motives for this purpoſe. And 
upon the whole I infer, that the very great number of 
particulars of time, place, perſons, &c. mentioned in 


the ſcriptures, is a proof of their genuineneſs and truth, 
even previouſſy to the canſideration of the agreement of 
| theſe particulars with hiſtory, natural and civil, and 


with one another, of which I now proceed to treat, 


p R O P. XXIV. 


The Agreement of the Seripturet with Hiſtory, na- 


tural and civil, is 4 Proof of their Genuineneſs 
and Truth. | | 
Tuvus the hiſtory of the fall agrees in an eminent 
manner both with the obvious facts of labour, ſorrow, 
pain, and death, with what we ſee and feel every day, 
and with all our philoſophical inquiries into the 
frame of the human mind, the nature of ſocial life, 


and the origin of evil, as may appear from theſe 


apers amongſt other writings of the ſame kind. 
The ſeveral powers of the little world within a 
man's own breaſt are at variance with one another, 
as well as thoſe of the great world; we are ney 
unable 
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. bee ſolution of the origin of 
the evils which flow from theſe diſcords, and 2 = 
the jarring of the elements of the natural world; and 
yet there are comfortable hopes, that albevil will be 
overpowered and annihilated at laſt; and that it has 
an entire ſubſerviency to good really and ultimately, 
i. e. though the ſerpent n our beet, yer we ſhall 
- bruiſe its bead. 
It cannot be denied 9 but that both the nit. 
tory of the creation, and that of the fall, are attended 
with great difficulties. But then chey are not of 
ſuch a kind as intimate them to be a fiction contrived . 
by Moſes. . It is probable, that he ſet down the tradi- 
tional account, ſuch as he received it from his anceſ- 
tors; and that this account contains the literal truth in 
ſhort, though ſo concealed in certain particulars 
_ through its ſhortneſs, and ſome figurative expreſſions _ 


made uſe of, that we cannot yet, perhaps never ſhall,  * 


interpret it ſatisfatorily. However, Mr. I biſton s 
conjectures concerning the ſix days creation ſeem to 
deſerve the attention of future inquirers; and there 
is great plauſibility in ſuppoſing with him, that the 
firſt chapter of Gengſis contains a narrative of the 
ſucceſſion of viſible appearances. 

One may ſuppoſe alſo, that there is a typical and 
prophetic ſenſe to be diſcovered hereafter, relative 
perhaps to the ſix millenniums, which are to precede 


a ſeventh ſabbatical one; and that the words are more 


accommodated to this ſenſe than to the literal one, in 
ſome places, which I think holds in many of the pro- 
| phecies that have double ſenſes. However, there is no 
appearance of any motive to a fraud, either in the 
hiſtory of the creation or fall, nor any mark of one. 
And the ſame ſhortneſs and obſcurity which prevents 
our being able to explain, ſeems alſo to preclude ob- 
jections. If we ſuppoſe: theſe hiſtories to have been 
delivered by traditional explanations that accompanied 
hieroglyphical delineations, this would perhaps ac- 
- count 


{ 


count for fone of the difficulties ; and help us to con- + 
e tive how the hiſtories may be exact, and even decy- 


pherable hereaſter. The appellations of the tree 


of life, of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, and of the ſerpent, ſeem to favour this ſuppoſi- 
tion. At the utmoſt, one can make no objections 
againſt, theſe hiſtories, but what are conſiſtent with - 
the firſt and loweſt of the ſuppoſitions above-mentioned 
concerning divine infpiration. _ e 
Natural hiſtory bears a ſtrong teſtimony to Moſes's 
account of the deluge ; and ſhews that it muſt have 
been univerſal, or nearly ſo, however difficult it 
may be to us, either to find ſources for ſo great a 
body of waters, or methods of removing them. That 
a comet had ſome ſhare in this event ſeems highly 
probable from what Dr. Halley and Mr. Whifton have 
obſerved of this matter: I gueſs alſo partly from the 
ſuppoſition, that ſome part of the tail of a comet 
was then attracted by the earth, and depoſited there, 
partly from the. great ſhortening of human life after 
the flood, and partly from the fermenting and ine- 
-briating quality of vegetable juices, which ſeems firſt 
to have | mon immediately after the flood, that 
a great change was made at the time of the flood 
in the conſtitution of natural bodies, and particularly 
in that of water. And it ſeems not improbable to 
me, that an enlargement of the reſpective ſpheres ef 
attraction and repulſion, and of the force of theſe; in 


the ſmall particles of water, might greatly contri= 


bute to account for ſome circumſtances of the detupe, 
mentioned by Mojes. For, by the increaſe of t 
| ſphere, and force of attraction, the waters ſuſpended 
in the ait or firmament in the form of a miſt of yapou! 
before the flood, ſee Gen: 11. 55 6. might be col 
Chee Fall drops, and — upon the earth. And 
their fall might give occaſion to rarer watery vapours, 
floating at great diſtances from the n La-the pla- 
netary and intermundane ſpaces, to approach it, be in 
ko Wh WW Re 
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like manner confenſed into large drops, and fall upon 
it. This might eontinue for forty days; the force with - 
which the rare vapours approached the earth decreaſ- 
ing all the latter part of that time, and being at the 
end of it overpowered by tlie contrary force of the 
vapours raiſed from the earth, now covered with 
mentioned Gen. viii. 1. For it is evident, that the 
wind has great power in raiſing watery particles, 
i. e. putting them into a ſtate of repulſion ; and the 
wind here confidere&would be far ſtronger than that 
which now prevails in the Pacific Ocean, ſince the 
whole globe was one great ocean during the height 
of the deluge. The ceffation of the rain, and the 


increaſe of the ſphere, and force of repulſion, above 


ſuppoſed, would in like manner favour the aſcent of 
vapours from this great ocean. And thus the precedent - 
vapours might be driven by fubſequent ones into 
the planetary and intermundane ſpaces, beyond the 
earth's attraction. 1 ſince ts quantity of 
the ſubſequent vapours muſt perpetually decreaſe by 
the — ** ſurface of the ocean, "Tink 
would be ſet to the aſcent of the vapours, as was 
before to their deſcent. e IEP N 
According to this hypotheſis, that ſtate of our 
waters, which was ſuperinduced at the deluge, may - 
both be the cauſe of the rainbow, i. e. of drops of 
a ſize proper for this purpoſe, and exempt us from 
the danger of a ſecond deluge. For a freſhi inter- 
mixture of like cometical particles could not now ſu- 
perinduce a new ſtate. The rainbow may therefore 
be a natural ſign and evidence, that the waters ſhall 
no more become a flood to deftiroy the earth. © 
As to the breaking up the fountains of the great 
deep, mentioned Gen. vii. 11. though no fatinfottory 


account has been given of this hitherto, yet m= 
there is great plauſibility in ſuppoſing, that the increaf- - 
ed attraction of a comet, conſequent upon its near 
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approach to the earth, might have ſome ſuch effect, 
and at the ſame | time contribute to produce ſuch 
changes in the earth, as a mere deluge could not. 

Civil hiſtory affords likewiſe many evidences, which 
ſupport the Meo/aic account of the deluge. Thus, 
Firſt, We find from pagan authors, that the tradition 
of a flood was general, or even univerſal. Secondly, 


The paucity of mankind, and the vaſt tracts of un- 


inhabited land, which are mentioned in the accounts 
of the firſt ages, ſhew that mankind are lately ſprung 
from a ſmall ſtock, and even ſuit the time aſſigned 
by Mejes for the flood. Thirdly, The great number 
of ſmall kingdoms, and petty ſtates in the firſt ages, 
and the late riſe of the great empires of Egypt, 
Soria, Babylon, &c. concur to the ſame purpoſe. 
Fourthly, The invention and progreſs of arts and 
ſciences concur likewiſe. And this laſt favours the 
Moſaic hiſtory of the antediluvians. For as he men- 
tions little of their arts, ſo it appears from the late 
invention of them after the flood, that thoſe. who 

were preſerved from it were poſſeſſed of few. _ 
It has been objected to the Moſaic hiſtory of the 
deluge, that the — could not contain all the animals 
which are now found upon the earth, with the pro- 
per proviſions for them during the time of the de- 
luge. But this, upon an accurate computation, has 
been proved to be otherwiſe; ſo that what was thought 
an objection is even ſome evidence. For it is ex- 
tremely improbable, that a perſon who had feigned 
the particular of the ark, ſhould have come ſo near 
the proper dimenſions. It is to be conſidered here, 
that the ſeveral ſpecieſes of both plants and brute 
animals, which differ from each other by ſmall de- 
grees, ſeem to be multiplied every day by the va- 
rieties of climates, culture, diet, mixture, &c. 
alſo, chat if we ſuppoſe an univerſal deluge, the 
ark, with the entrance of the animals, &c. ſeem 
neceſſary alſo, For as we can trace up the firſt im- 
perfect 


perfect rudiments of the art of ſhipping amongſt 
the ' Greeks, there could be no ſhipping before the 
flood; conſequently no animals could be ſaved. Nay, 
it is highly improbable, that even men, ant domeſtic 
animals, could be ſaved, not to mention wild beaſts, 
| ſerpents, &c. though we ſhould ſuppoſe, that the an- 
tediluvians had ſhipping, unleſs we ſuppoſe alſo, that 
they had a divine intimation and directions about it, 
ſuch as Moſes relates; which would be to give up the 


cauſe of infidelity at once. | 


It has been objected likewiſe, that the Negro na- 
tions differ ſo'much from the Europeans, that they do 
not ſeem to have deſcended from the fame anceſtors. 
But this objection has no ſolid foundation. We 
cannot preſume to ſay what alterations climate, air, 
water, ſoil, cuſtoms, &c. can or cannot produce. 
It is no ways to be imagined, that all the national 
differences in complexion, features, make of the 
bones, &c. require ſo many different originals; on 
the contrary, we have reaſon from experience to aſ- 
ſert, that various changes of this kind are made by 
the incidents of life, juſt as was obſerved, in the laſt 
paragraph, of plants, and brute animals. And, with 
reſpect to the different complexions of different na- 
tions, Dr. Mitchell has ſhewn with great appearance 
of truth, Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 474. that theſe ariſe 
from external influences. It will confirm this, if it 
be found, that the Jews, by reſiding in any country 
for ſome generations, approach to the complexion 
of the original natives. At the ſame time we muſt 
obſerve from the hiſtory of diſtempers, that acquired 
diſpoſitions may be tranſmitted to the deſcendents 
for ſome generations; which is perhaps one of the 
great truths intimated in the account of the fall. 
And thus the children of Negroes may be black, though 
born and bred up in a country where the original 

natives are not ſo. 2k Ae ee I. 
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A third n is, that it is difficult to account 
o 
beaſts and ſerpents that are found in that quarter 
of the world, according to the Moſaic hiſtory.” But 


: tao this one may anſwer, Firſt, That America may be 


even now contiguous to the north-eaſt part of Aſia. 
Secondly, That it might have been contiguous to 
other parts of our great continent for ſome centuries 
after the deluge, though that contiguity be fince 
broken off. Thirdly, That the firſt ſailors, who 
ventured out of the ſtreights, or others, might be 
driven, by ſtreſs of weather, and their own ignorance, 
fieſt within the influence of the trade-winds, and then 
to ſome part of America. One can offer nothing cet- 
tain on either fide, in reſpect of theſe points. How- 
ever, it ſeems to me, that many cuſtoms found amongſt 
the Negroes: and Americans are ſtronger evidences, that 
they are of the fame original with the Afatics and 
Europeans, than any which have yet appeared to the 
contrary. And, upon the whole, I conclude certainly, 
that the Mofaic account of the deluge is much con- 
firmed by both natural and civil hiſtory, if we embrace 
the firſt — loweſt hypotheſis concerning divine in- 
ſpiration; and has very ſtrong preſumptions for "ih 
e to the ſecond or third. 
_ » If we could ſuppoſe the high mountains in South 
Whether not to have been immerged in the deluge, 
we might the more eaſily account for the wild beaſts, 

— ſerpents, and curious birds of America. 
ight not the ark be driven round the globe during 
the deluge? And might not Noab be aware of this, 
and obſerve that it had been immerged fifteen cubits in 

water? And may not the Moſaic account be partly a 
narrative of what Noab ſaw, partly the concluſions which 
he muſt naturally draw from thence ? Thus the tops of 
ſome of the higheſt mountains might eſcape, conſiſtently 
with the Moſaic account. The 1 inquiries of na- 
tural hiſtorians _ perhaps determine this ater” . 
e 
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The nent t great event recorded in Genes is the 


e of languages. Nom the Moſaic account 


of this appears highly probable, if we firſt allow that 


of the deluge. Far it ſeems impaſſible to explain how 
the known languages ſhould ariſe from one ſtock. 


Let any one try anly in Hebrew, Great, Latin, and 


The changes which have happened in lan- 
guages: . fince hiſtory mg been certain, do net at all 


correſpond. to a ſuppoſition of this kind. Thert is 


too: much of method and art in the Greek and Latin 


tongues for them to have. been the inventions of a rude 


and barbarous people; and they differ too much fram 
Hebrew, Arabic, &c. ta have flowed from them with- 
out deſign, As to the Chineſe, it is difficult to make 


any probable conjectures about. it, partly from "its 


great heterogeneity in reſpect of other 
partly becauſe. learned men have not yet examined i it 


accurately. However, the moſt probable conjecture 


ſeerns to be, that it is the . — of Neab's poſt- 


diluvian poſterity: the leaſt probable one, that it 


could {ku flowed naturally from any known lan- 


guage, or from the fame ſtock with any ;. which: it 
nay. Nees Rn if we r 


& the confuſion of languages. 
The diſperſion of the three ſons of Neab into 
different countries, related in the tenth. chapter of 


Genefis, comes next under  confideration, being a2 


conſequence, not the cauſe, of the 2 of lan- 
- Now here antiquarians, and learned men, 
Lare m to be fully agreed, that the Moſaic account is 


as much as can be expected in our preſent 


ce of the ſtate of ancient nations. And it is 

to be obſerved of all the articles treated of under this 

propoſition, | that we, who live in the north-weſt 
corner of Europe, lie under diſadvantages in 
ſuch reſearches. However, thoſe who have 
ſtudied the oriental languages and hiſtories, or have 
travelled into the * parts, have made many 
7 diſcoveries 


' - > 
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diſcoveries of late years, which have ſurprizingly 
confirmed the ſcripture accounts, one may hope 
and preſume, that if either our learned men be here- 
after ſuffered to have free acceſs to thoſe parts, or the 
natives themſelves become learned, both which are 
furely probable in the higheſt degree, numberleſs 
unexpected evidences. for the truth of the ſcripture 

| hiſtory will be brought to light. ret 
Let us next come to the ſtate of religion in the 
ancient poſtdiluvian world, according to. Moſes, and 
the ſucceeding ſacred hiſtorians. The poſtdiluvian 
patriarchs then appear to have worſhipped the one 
Supreme Being by ſacrifices, but in a ſimple manner, 
and to have had frequent divine communications. 
By degrees their poſterity fell off to idolatry, wor- 
ſhipped the ſun, moon, and ſtars, deified dead men, 
and polluted themſelves with the moſt impure and 
aubominable inſtitutions. The raclites alone were 

kept to the worſhip of the true God, and even they 
were often infected by their idolatrous neighbours, 
Now all this is perfectly agreeable to what we find in 

pagan hiſtory. The idolatries of the pagans are 
acknowledged on all hands. It appears alſo from 

agan hiſtory, that they grew up by degrees, as the 
ſcriptures intimate, All the pagan religions appear 
to have had the worſhip of one god ſuperior to the 
reſt, as their common foundation. They all endea- 
voured to render him propitious by ſacrifice; which 
furely cannot be an human invention, nor a cuſtom, 
which, if invented in one nation, would be readily 
propagated to another. They all joined mediatorial 
and inferior, alſo local and tutelar deities to- the one 
god. And they all taught the frequency of divine 
communications. Hence the pagan religions appear 
to be merely the degenerated offspring of patriarchal 
revelations, and to infer them as their cauſe, Hence 
the pretences of kings, lawgivers, prieſts, and great 
men, to inſpiration, with the credulity of the mul- 
TT | titude. 


— 
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twyde, That there had been divine communications, 
was beyond diſpute x; and. therefore all that reluctance 
ta adrrüt them, which appears in the: preſent age, was 
averrtiiled, At firſt there were no icapoſtors. When 
therefore they did ariſe, it would not he eaſy for the 
multicude ta diſtinguiſh: between thoſe-who. had really. ' - 
dixine communications, and thoſe [who only pre» 
tended to them; till at laſt all real inſpiration having 
cealad amongſt the gentile world, their ſeveral reli- 
ions kept poſſeſſion: merely by the forge of education, | 
_ thaſe. ſupports began to fail at laſt, ..abgut the time ( 
of Chriſt's coming. And thus many: things, which 1 
have been thought to weaken the evidences for the ſcrip= 
ture accounts, ate found to ſtrengthen them, by flow-- 
og naturally from that ſtate of religion in ancient times, 
and from that only. which the ſcripture delivers. 
A farther confirmation of the ſame ſcripture accounts; 
of the flood, diſperfian: of mankind, and patriarchal: 
revelations, may be had from the following very 
remarkable particular: it appears from hiſtory, thar 
the different nations of the world have had, ceteris: 
proportion as they were nearer to, or had More inti - 
mate communication with, Egypt, Palæſtius, Chaldaa, 
ane the other countries, that were inhabited by he 
meſt eminent perſons amongſt the firſt deſeendents of 
Mab, and by thoſe who are ſaid in ſeripture to have 
had particular revelations made ta them by God 
and that the firſt inhabitants of the extreme parts f 
the world, reckoning Palefire as the centre, were in 
general mere ſavages. Now all this is utterly inex- 
pheable upon the facting of infidelity, of the exclu- 
ſtan of all divine communications. Why ſhould not 


human nature be as ſagacious, and make as many 

diſcoveries, civil and religious, at the Cape of Gt 

Hope, or in Americe, as in Egypt, Paleſtine, Ma- 
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ſo far exceed them all, as it did confeſſediy? Allow! 
the ſcripture: edounts, and all will de log andt&eaſy; 
iſperſed from 


the plains of Myſapotamia. Sorte of the chief heads 
- of families” ſettled there, in Paleſtine, and in Egypt. 


Paleſtine had afrerwards extraordinary divine MWami-. 
nations beſtowed upon its inhabitants, the Tiratlites N 

and Jews. Hence its inhabitants had the pureſt 
notions: of God, and the wiſeſt civil eſtabliſnment. 
Next after them come the Egyptians and Chaldæans, 

who, not being removed from their firſt. habitations, 
and living in fertile countries watered by the Mile, 
Tigris, and Enphrates, may be ſuppoſed to have pre- 


ſerved more both of the antediluvian and poſtdiluvian 


revelations, alſo to have had more leiſure for inven- 


tion, and a more free communication with the Maelites 
and Jews, than any other nations: whereas thoſe- 


ſmall parties, which were driven farther and farther 


from each other into the extremes of heat and cold, 
entirely occupied in providing neceſſaries for them- 

ſelves, and alſo cut off by rivers, mountains, or 
diſtance, from all communication with © Paleſtine, 
Egypt, and 'Chaldea, would loſe much of their 
original ſtock, and have neivher inclination nor ability. 
to invent more. ee deen 

Let us now Lonſider the hiſtory of particular: fa 

and inquire- what atteſtations we can produce fam 
pagan hiſtory for the ſcripture accounts of Abrabam. 

and his poſterity” the raelites and Jews. We cannot 


expect much here, partly becauſe theſe things are 


of a private nature, if compared to the univerſal 
deluge, partly becauſe the pagan hiſtory is either 
deficient, or groſsly corrupted with fable and fiction, 
till we come to the times of the declenſion of the 


kingdoms of Ifrael and Judab. However, ſome faint 


traces there are in ancient times, and many con- 
curring circumſtances in ſucceeding ones; and, as 
* as the pagan records come to be clear and certain, 


We 
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ee have numers and Rrong confirmations of the 
ſacred hiſtory. Thus che hiſtory of Abrabam ſeems 


to have tranſpired in ſome meaſure. It is alſo proba- 


ble, that the ancient Brachmans were of his poſterity 
by Keturab, that they derived their name from him, 
and worſhipped the true God only. Moſes is men- 
tioned by many heathen writers, and the accounts 
which they give of his conducting the aelites from 
Egypt to Canaun are ſuch as might be expected. 
The authors lived ſo long after Moſes, and had fo 
little opportunity or inclination to know the exact 
truth, or to be particular, that their accounts can- 
not invalidate the ſcripture hiſtory, though they do 
a little confirm it. The expulſion of the Canaanites . 
by Joſhua ſeems to' have laid the foundatien of the 
kingdom of the ſhepbherds in the Lower Egypt men- 
tioned by Manetho, and of the expulſion of the natives 
into the Upper Egypt, who, after ſome centuries, 
drove the ſhepherds back again into Canaan about the 
time of Saul. The Canaanites mentioned by. St. Au- 
tin and others, upon the coaſt of Arie, may be of 
the ſame original. See Newton's Chronol; page 198. 
We may conclude from the book of Judges, that there 
were many petty ſovereignties in the neighbourhood 
of Canaas; and it appears from pagan hiſtory, as Sir 
Jaac Newton has rectified it, that the firſt great 
empire, that of Egypt, was not yet riſen. When Da- 
vid ſubdued the Philifings” or Phæniciaus, Cadmus 
and others ſeem to have fled into Greece, and to have 
carried letters with them, which the Philifines had 
Probably learnt, about a generation before, from the co- 
py of the law found in the ark taken from the Myaelites. 
After Solomon's temple was built, the temple of 
Vulcan in Egypt, and others in other places, began to 
be built in imitation of it; juſt as the oracles of the hea- 
thens were imitations of God's communications to the 
Jraelites, and particularly of that by Urim and Thum- 
mim. Shiſhak, who came out of Egypt in the fifth * 
a FS ++. © 
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of Reboboam, is. the Sorts of Hrodetuss and this 
point, being ſettled, becomes a capital pin, upon 
which all 2 pagan chronology depends. Hence 
| Herodoius's liſt of the Egypiian kings is made: proba- 
ble and conſiſtent. As we advance farther t6.the 
Srian monarchy, the ſcripture accounts agree 
with the profane ones rectified; and when we com 
ſtill farther to the æra of Natonaſſar, and to the 
kings of Babylon and Perſia, which are poſterior to 
this ra, and recorded in Piolemy's canon, we find 
the agreement of ſacred and profane hiſtory much 
more "exact, there heing certain criterions in the 
profane hiſtory for fixing the facts related in it. 
And it is remarkable, that not only the direct rela- 
tions of the hiſtorical — — the indirect, inci- 
dental mention of things in OR tallies 
with true chronology ; hich, ſurely is fuch an evi- 
dence for their genuineneſs and truth, as cannot be 
called keg And, upon the whole, it may be 
obſerved, that the ſacred hiſtory is diſtin&, methodi- 
cal, and conſiſtent throughout; the profane utter ly 
deficient in the. firſt ages, obſcure, and full of fic- 
tions, in the ſucceeding; ones; and that it is but juft 
clear and preciſe in the — facts about the time 
that the ſacred. hiſtory ends. So that this corpects 
and regulates that, and renders it intelligible in many 
inſtances, which mult otherwiſe be given up as utterlyß 
inexplicable. How then can we ſuppoſe the facred 
3 not to be genuine and true, or a wicked im- 
& 10 rife up, and continue not only undiſcovered, 
t even to increaſe to a moſt audacious height, in 
a nation which of all others kept the moſt exact ac- 
counts of time? I will add one remark more: this 
fame nation, who may not have loſt ſo much as one 
year from the creation of the world to the Babylonifſ 
captivity," as ſoon as they were deprived of the aſſiſt - 
ance — 2 rs ts, became moſt inaccurate in their me- 

Reaping time, there being nothing more 


- erroneous 


* 
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erroneous. tan the accounts of Joſephus, and the 


modern Fews, from the time of Crus, to that of 
- Alexander the Great; notwithſtanding that all the re- 
; 2. aſſiſtances might eaſily races been borrowed 


her > e nations, who now kept re | 
| Hence it appears, that che exaCtnets' of 
the — hiſtory was oay to the divine aſſift- 


| ane. 


It is an evidence in favour of the N allied 


to thoſe which I am here conſidering, that the man- 


ners of the perſons mentioned in the ſcriptures have 


that ſimplicity and plainneſs, which is alſo afcribed to 


the firſt ages of the world by pagan writers; and 
both of them concur, by this, to intimate the novelty 


of the then preſent race, i. e. the deluge. - 


Beſides theſe atceſtations from profane hiſtory, 
we may conſider the Jes themſelves as bearing 
teſtimony to this day, in all countries of the world, to 
the truth of their ancient hiſtory, i. e. to that of 
the Old and New Teſtaments. Allow this, and it 
will be eafy to ſee how they ſhould ftill perſiſt in their 
attachment to that religion, thoſe laws, and thoſe 
prophecies, which ſo manifeſtly condemn them, both 
in paſt times, and in the preſent. Suppoſe any conſi- 
derable alteration made in their ancient hiſtory, i. e. 
any ſuch as may anſwer the purpoſes of infidelity, and 
their preſent ſtate will be inexplicable. + . 

The books of the New Teftament are verified by | 
hiſtory, in a manner till more ' illuſtrious; theſe 
books being written, and the facts mentioned therein 
tranſacted, during the times of Auguſtus, Tiberius, and 
as ſucceeding Cars. Here we may obſerve, _ , 

Firſt, That the incidental mention of the Roman 


| emperors, governors of Judæa, and the neighbour- 
ing provinces, the Jewiſh high prieſts, ſets of the 

Jews, and their cuſtoms, of places, and of tranſ- 
actions, is found to be perfectly agreeable to the hiſto- 
ries of thoſe rimes, And as the whole number of 
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theſe particulars i is very great, they may be reckoned 
a full proof of the genuineneſs of the books of the 
New Teſtament; it being impoſſible for a perſon who 


had forged them, i. e. Who was not an eye and ear 


witneſs, and otherwiſe concerned with the tranſ- 
actions as the books require, but who had invented 
many hiſtories and circumſtances, &c. not to have 
been deficient, ſuperfluous, and erroneous. No man's 
memory or knowledge is ſufficient for ſuch an adapta- 
tion of feigned circumſtances, and eſpecially where 
the mention is incidental. Let-any one conſider how 
often the beſt poets fail in this, who yet endeavour 
not to vary. from the manners and cuſtoms of the 
age of which they write; at the ſame time that 


poetry neither requires nor admits ſo great a minute- 
neſs in the particular circumſtances of time, place, 


and perſons, as the writers of the New Teſtament 

have deſcended to naturally and incidentally. 
Secondly, That Chriſt preached in Judea and 

Galilee, made many diſciples, and was crucified under 


Pontius Pilate, at the inſtigation of the chief men 


among the Jews ; alſo that his diſciples preached after 
his death, not only in Judæa, but all over the Roman 
empire; that they converted multitudes, were perſe- 
cuted, and at laſt ſuffered death, for their firm adhe- 
rence to their maſter ; and that both Chriſt and his 
diſciples pretended to work many miracles; are facts 
atteſted by civil hiſtory in the ampleſt manner, and 
which cannot be called in queſtion. Now theſe facts 


are ſo connected with the other facts mentioned in the 
New Teſtament, that they muſt ſtand or fall together, 


There is no probable account to be given of theſe 


facts, but by allowing the reſt. For the proof of this, 


J appeal to every reader who will make the trial. 
It may alſa be concluded fram the remarkable un- 


willingneſs of the preſent unbelievers to allow even 


the plaineſt facts in expreſs terms. For it ſhews 
them to be apprehenſive, that the connection between 
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che ſeveral principal facts mentioned in the New 
2 eſtament is inſeparable, and that the atteſtation 
given to ſome by civil hiſtory my cafily be exrended 
to all. 

It has been objected, that more mention ought to 


have been made of the common facts by the profane 


writers of thoſe times, alſo ſome acknowledgment 
of the miraculous ones, had they been true. To this 
we may anſwer, Firſt, That Fudeg. was but a'ſmall 
and diſtant province of the Roman empire, and the 
Jews. themſelves, with whom the Chriſtians were for a 
long time confounded, much deſpiſed by the Romans. 
Secondly, That hiſtorians, politicians, generals, &c. 
have their imaginations ſo much preoccupied by 
affairs of ſtate, that matters purely religious are little 
regarded by them. Gallio cared for none of theſe 
things. Thirdly, That a perſon who attended in any 
great degree to the chriſtian affairs, if x good man, 
could ſcarce avoid becoming a chriſtian; after which 
his teſtimony ceaſes to be pſgan, | and becomes 
chriſtian ; of which I ſhall ſpeak under the next head. 
Fourthly, That both thoſe who were favourers of 
the chriſtians, and thoſe averſe to them in a moderate 
degree, one of which muſt be the caſe with great 
numbers, would have motives to be ſilent; the half 
chriſtians would be filent for fear of being perſecuted; 
and the others would affect to take no notice of what 
they diſliked, but could not diſprove ; which is a fact 
that occurs to daily obſervation. Laſtly, when theſe 
things are laid together, the atteſtations of the profane 
writers to the common facts appear to be ſuch as one 
might expect, and their ſilence as to the miraculous 
ones 1s accounted for, 
Thirdly, All the chriſtian. writers, ER the time 
of the apoſtles and downwards, bear teſtimony to 
the genuineneſs of the books of the New Teſtament, 
and the truth of the facts, in a great variety of ways, 
direct and indirect, and in ſuch manner as might be 
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expected. mann frotn thetn are ttdere, 5 
and agree Tufficiently with the preſert copie They 
go every where upon the ſuppoſition of fr fs, As 


the foundation of all their diſcourſes, writings, ſed 
eſt 


fears, &c. © They difcover every where the h 


regard, and even veneration, both for che bovks and 
the authors. In ſhort, one cannot fee how this tefti. 


mony in favour of the books of the New Teſtamert can 


be invalidated, unlefs by y ſuppoſing all the eccleſiaſtical 


writings: of the firft centuries to be forged 'alfo ; or 


All the writers to have concurred to write as if they 


believed the. genuineneſs and truth of theſe books, 
though they did not; or to have had no-abiliry or 


inclination to diſtinguiſh genuineneſs and truth from 
forgery and falſehood; or by ſome other ſuch fppo- 
fition, as will ſcarce bear to be named. 

Here three queſtions may be aſked, that beay 
ſyme relation to this ſubject; and the anſwers to 
which will, I think, illuſtrate and confirm what has 
been advanced in the laſt paragraph. 

Thus, Firſt, It may be aſked, why we have hot 


-more accounts of the life of Chriſt tranſmitted to us. 


To this J anſwer, that it is probable from St, Luke's 


preface, that there were many fhort and imperfect 


counts handed about very early; the authors of 


which, though they had not taken care to inform 
themelves accurately, did not, however, endeavour to 
impoſe on others defignedly ; and that all theſe grew 
into diſuſe, of courfe, after the four goſpels, or 
perhaps the three firſt, were publiſhed, or, at leaſt, 
after the canon of the New Teſtament was formed; 
alſo that after this the chriſtians were ſo perfectly 
ſatisfied, and had the four goſpels in ſuch eſteem, that 
no one preſumed to add any other accounts, and 
eſpecially as all the apoſtles were then dead. | 
The Second Queſtion is, how come we to have ſo 


little account, in the primitive writers, of the lives, 
; labour, and fufferings of de apaſtles ? I anſwer, 


that 
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that the apoſtles ſeem to have reſided in Judza, til - 
 Nevr#'s army invaded it, and afterwards to have tra- 
velled into diſtant parts; and that neither their con- 
verts in Judæa, nor thoſe in the diſtant barbarous 
countries, into which they travelled, could have ar 
probable motive for writing their lives: alſo, that,: 
to other chriſtians, they had neither opportunities nor 
motives. The chriſtians looked up to Chriſt, as their 
maſter, - not to the apoſtles. Their great buſinefs 
was to promote chriſtianity, nor to gratify their own 
or -other's fruitleſs curioſity. They were not learned 
men, who had ſpent their lives in the ſttdy of anna- 
liſts and biographers. They did not ſuſpect, that an 
account of the lives of the apoſtles would ever be 
wanted, or that any one could call their . 
inſpiration, miracles, &c. in queſtion. St. Luke 
ſeems to have deſigned by his Ats, chiefly to ſhew 
how the goſpel firſt got firm footing amongſt Fews, 
proſelytes of the gate, and idolatrous gentiles; in - 
order to encourage the new converts to copy the ex- 
amples of the apoſtles, and firſt preachers, and to 
publiſh -the goſpel in- all nations. Laſtly, the pri- 
mitive chriſtians had early diſputes with Jews, hea- 
thens, heretics, and even with one another; which 
took up much of their attention and concern. 
Thirdly, It may be aſked, who were the perſons 
that forged the ſpurious acts and revelations of ſeve- 
ral of the apoſtles, &c. I anſwer, that, amongſt 
the number of thoſe who joined - themſelves to the 
chriſtians, there muſt be many whoſe hearts were not 
truly purified, and who, upon apoſtatizing, would 
become more ſelf-intereſted, vain-glorious, and im- 
pure, than before. Theſe were antichriſts, as St, Jobn 
calls them, who left the church 'becauſe they were 
not of it. Some of theſe forged books to ſupport 
themſelves, and eſtabliſh their own tenets. Others 
might write partly like enthuſiaſts, partly like im: 
poſtors. And, laſtly, There were ſame both _ 
er | and- 
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and wicked men, though not ſo abandoned as the 
ancient heretics, who in the latter end of the ſecond 
century, and afterwards, endeavoured to make con- 
verts by forgeries, and ſuch other wicked arts. 
However, all thoſe who are uſually called fathers, in the 
firſt ages, ſtand remarkably clear of ſuch charges. 
3 The. propagation of chriſtianity, with 
the manner in which it was oppoſed by both Jes 
and Gentiles, bears witneſs to the truth and genu- 
ineneſs of the books of the New-Teſtament. But I 


- forbear entering upon this argument, as it will come 
more properly in another place. Let me only obſerve 


here, that there are many paſſages in the Talmudical 
writings, which afford hoth light and confirmation 
to the New Teſtament, notwithſtanding that one 
principal n of the authors was to diſcredit it. 


* 


P R o P. XXV. 


The Kamen of the Books of the Ol and New 
Tieſtaments with themſelves and with each. other, 
is an Argument both of their Cenuinengſs and 7 ruth. 


Taz truth of this propoſition will be evident, if 


a a ſufficient number of theſe mutual agreements can be 


made out. It is never found, that any ſingle perſon, 
who deviates much from the truth, can be ſo 
perfectly upon his guard as to be always conſiſtent 
with himſelf. Much leſs therefore can this happen 
in the caſe of a number, living alſo in different ages. 
Nothing can make them conſiſtent, but their copy- 
ing faithfully after real facts. The inſtances will 
make this clearer. 

The laws of the Maelites are contained in the 
Pentateuch, and referred to in a great variety of 
ways, direct and indirect, in the hiſtorical books, in 
the Pſalms, and .in the Prophecies. The hiſtorical 
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facts alſo in the preceding books are often referred 
to in thoſe that ſucceed; and in the Pſalms and Pros 
phecies. In like manner the goſpels have the greats 
eſt harmony with each other, and the Epiſtles of St. 
Paul with the Ads of -the Apoſtles. And indeed one 
may ſay, that there is ſcarce any book of either Old or 
New Teſtament, which may not be ſhewn to refer to 
many of the reſt in ſome way or other. For it is to 
be obſerved, that the Bible has been ſtudied and 
commented upon far more than any other book what- 
ſoever; and that it has been the buſineſs of believers 
in all ages to find out the mutual relations of its parts, 
and of unbelievers to ſearch for inconſiſtencies; alſo 
that the firſt meet every day with more and more 
evidences in favour of the ſeriptures from the mutual 
agreements and coincidences here conſidered; and 
that unbelievers have never been able to allege a 
inconſiſtencies that could in the leaſt invalidate the 
truth of the principal facts; I think, not even affect 
the divine inſpiration of the hiſtorical books, ac- 
cording to the ſecond or third hypotheſis above- 
mentioned. 5 3 $03 Rn 
It will probably illuſtrate this propoſition, to bring 
a parallel inſtance from the Roman writers. Sup- 
poſe then that no more remained of theſe writers than 
Livy, Tully, and Horace. Would they not by their 
references to the ſame facts and cuſtoms, by the 
ſameneſs of ſtyle in the ſame writer, and differences 
In the different ones, and numberleſs other ſuch like 
circumſtances of critical conſideration, prove them 
ſelves, and one another to be genuine, and the prin- 
cipal facts related, or alluded to, to be true? . --. 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that this mutual harmony 
and ſelf- conſiſtency, in its ultimate ratio, is the whole 
of the evidence which we have for facts done in an- 
cient times or diſtant places. Thus, if a perſon was 
ſo ſceptical as to call in queſtion. the whole Roman 
niſtory, even the moſt notorious facts, as their con- 
queſts 


queſts firſt of nah, and then of the neighbouring 
countries, the death of Ceſar, and the fall of the 
weſtern empire by the invaſions of the Goths and 
Vandals, with all the evidences of theſe from books, 
inſcriptions, coins, cuſtoms, &c. as being all forged 
in order to deceive; one could only ſhew him, that it 
i inconſiſtent with what he fees of human nature, to 
ſuppoſe that there ſhould be ſuch a combination to 
deceive; or that the agreement of theſe evidences 
with each other is far too great to be the effect of 
any ſuch fraudulent deſign, of chance, &c. And all 
thefe arguments are, in effect, only bringing a number 
of concurring evidences, whoſe ſum total ſoon ap- 
proaches to the ultimate limit, i. e. to unity, or ab- 
ſolute certainty, nearer than by any diſtinguifhable 
difference. It does not therefore import, in reſpect 
of real conviction, after a certain number are brought, 
whether we bring any more or no; they can only 
add this imperceptible defect, i. e. practically nothing. 
Thus I ſuppoſe, that the remaining writings of Livy, 
Tully, and Horace alone would ſatisfy any imparnal 
man ſo much of the general extenſiveneſs of the Ro- 
man conqueſts, &c. that nothing perceptible could 
be added to his conviction ; no more than any com- 
mon event can. or ever does in fact, appear more cre- 
dible from the teſtimony of a thouſand than of ten 
or twenty witneſſes of approved integrity. And 
whoever will apply this reaſoning to the preſent caſe, 
muſt perceive, as it appears to me, that the number- 
leſs minute, direct, and indirect agreements and 
coincidences, that preſent themſelves to all diligent 
readers of the ſcriptures, prove their truth and ge- 
nuineneſs beyond all contradiction, at leaſt according 
to the firſt and loweſt hypotheſis concerning divine 
inſpiration.” 3 8 | 
As to thoſe few and ſmall apparent inconfiſtencies, 
which are ſuppoſed to confine the inſpiration of the 
ſcriptures to this loweſt ſenſe ; one may obferve, that 
| 3 they 
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they decreaſe every day as learned men inquire: far« 
ther; and that, were the ſeriptures perfectiy exadh 
in every particular, there muſt be ſome apparent 
difficulcies, ariſing merely from our ignorance of an- 
cient languages, .cuſtoms, diſtam places, &c. and 
conſrquentiy that if theſe be not more, than our 
ignorance makes it reaſonable to expect, they are 
no! objection at all. And of apparent inconſiſtencies 
one may remark in particular, that they exclude the 
fuppoſition of forgery. No f forger, or com- 
bination of forgers, would have uffered the apparent 
inconſiſtencies: which occur in a few places, fuch as the 
different genealogies of Chriſt in St. Aaribem and St. 
Luke, and ſome little variations in the narration of 
the fame fact in different goſpels. Theſe are too 
obvious at firſt ſight not to have. been Tae 1 
there been any fraud. 

I will here add an hypotheſis, by which, as it ny 
pears to me, one may reconcile the genealogies of 
St. Matthew and St. Lake, | fuppoſe 5 that St. 
Matthew relates the real progenitors: of Joſeph ;\-St. 
Like the ſeries of-thoſe who were heirs A avid by 
birthright; and that both tranſeribed from genealo- 
gicab tables, well known to the Jews of thoſe times. 
St. Matthew after David takes Solomon, from whom Ju- 
ſepb lineally deſcended. St. Luke takes Nathan, upon 
whom, though younger than ſome others, and even 
than Sclomon, we muſt ſuppoſe the birthright to be 
conferred, as in the inſtances of Jacob and Joſeph. 

St. Matthew proceeds by real deſcent to Salathie), at 
the time of the captivity ; St. Lake proceeds by we 
| heirs according to birthright, and comes to Salathiel 
 likewife. We muſt therefore ſuppoſe, that Salatbiel, 
Solomon's heir, was now David's alfo, by the ex- 
tinction of all che branches of Narhar's family. St. 
Matthew then takes Zorabubel as Joſeph's real proge- 
nitor, St. Luks takes him as heir or eldeſt ſon to Sa- 
*athiel.” Again, St. Matthew takes Abiud the real 


progenitor, 
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progenitor, St. Late Rbęſa the (eldeſt ſon; and this 
St. Matthew proceeds by lineal deſcent to Foſeph, St. 
Lule by heirs to the ſame Jgepb; for we are to ſup- 
pole; that Heli dying without heirs male, Joſeph 
became his heir by birthright, i. e. heir to Zorobabel, 
i.16. to David. If we farther ſuppoſe, that the virgin 


Mary was daughter to Heli, for which there appears 


to be ſome evidence, the ſolution will be more com- 
plete, and more agreeable to the Jewiſh cuſtoms. It 
confirms this ſolution, that St. Matthew uſes the 
word iv, which reſtrains his genealogy to lineal 
deſcent ; whereas St. Luke uſes the article 73, which 
is very general. It confirms it alſo, that St. Luke's 


deſcents, reckoning from David to Salatbiel, are but 


about twenty-two years. apiece; which is much too 


ſhort for deſcents from father to ſon, but agrees very 


well to deſcents by birthright, As to St. Matthew's 
deſcents, they are far too long, after the captivity, 
for deſcents from father to ſon; but then it is eaſy 
to ſuppoſe, that ſome were left out on account of 
dying before their fathers, or ſome other reaſon. 
Three of the kings of Judab are left out after Joram, 
perhaps on account of their being of the immediate 
poſterity of the idolatrous Abab's daughter Athaliab. 
Others are left out after the captivity, perhaps for 
ſome ſimilar reaſoun. Th 
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The Unity of Deſign, 'which appears in the Diſpen/ations 
recorded in the Scriptures, is an Argument not only 


of their truth and Genuineneſs, but alſo of their 
Divine Authority, 1 


. Fox this unity is not only ſo great as to exclude 


forgery and fiction; in the ſame way as the mutual 


agreements mentioned in the laſt propoſition, - | 
39175 | 1 5 "mw 
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alſo greater than the beſt and ableſt men could have 
preſerved, in the circumſtances of theſe writers, 
without the divine aſſiſtance. In order to ſee this, 
let us inquire what this deſign is, and how it is pur- 
ſued by the ſeries of events, and divine OI 
ſitions, recorded in the ſcriptures.  .. * 

The defign is that of bringing all mankind to an 
exalted, pure, and ſpiritual happineſs, by teaching, 
enforcing, and begetting in them love and obedience 
to God. This appears from many paſſages in the 
Old Teſtament, and from almoſt every part of the 
New. Now we are not here to inquire in what 
manner an almighty being could ſooneſt and moſt 
effectually accompliſh this. But the queſtion is, whe- 
ther, laying down the ſtate of things as it has been, 
is, and probably will be, for our foundation, there 
be not a remarkable fitneſs in the diſpenſations 
aſcribed to God in the ſcriptures, to produce this 
glorious effect; and whether the perſons who admini- 
ſtered theſe diſpenſations did not here concur with 

a ſurprizing uniformity, though none of them ſaw 
God's ultimate deſign completely, and ſome but very 
imperfectly; juſt as brutes by their inſtincts, and chil- 
dren by the workings of their natural faculties, con- 
tribute to their own preſervation, improvement, and 
happineſs without at all foreſeeing, that they do this. 
If we alter any of the circumſtances of the micro- 
coſm or macrocoſm, of the frame of our own na- 
tures, or of the external world that ſurrounds us, we 

ſnall have queſtion riſe up after queſtion in an endleſs 
ſeries, and ſhall never be ſatisfied, unleſs God ſnould be 
pleaſed to produce happineſs inſtantaneouſly, i. e. 
without any means, or ſecondary inſtrumental cauſes, 
at all; and, even then, we ſhould only be where we 
were at our firſt ſetting. out, if things be conſidered 
in the true, ultimate light. We are therefore to lay 
down the real ſtate of things, as our foundation, 
i. e. we are to ſuppoſe man to be in a ſtate of good 


mixed 
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mixed with evil, horn with appetites, and expoſed 
to temptations, to which if he yields, ſuffering muſt 
follow ; which ſuffering, however, tends to eradicate 
the diſpoſition from whence it flowed, and to implant a 
better: we are to ſuppoſe him to be endued with vo- 
luntary powers, which enable him to model his affec- 
tions and actions according to a rule; and that the 
love of God, his ultimate happineſs, can never be 
genuine, but by his firſt learning to fear God, by his 
being mortified to pleaſure, honour, and profit, and 
the: moſt refined ſelfiſh deſires, and by his loving his 
neighbour as himfelf, i. e. we muſt ſuppoſe all that 
which practical writers mean by a 3 trial, 
temptation, moral exerciſe and improvement, and 
of practical free- will. Let us ſee therefore, how 
the ſeveral diſpenſations mentioned in the ſcriptures, 
their being recorded there, and the ſubordinate parts, 
which the prophets and apoſtles acted, conſpired to 
bring about this ultimate end of man, both in each 
individual, and in the whole aggregate, conſidered 
as one great individual, as making up the myſtical 
body of Chriſt, according to the language of St. 
Paul; and inquire, whether, if all other reaſons were 
ſet aſide, the mere harmony and concurrence of ſo 
many parts, and ſo many perſons removed from each 
other by long intervals of time, in this one great de- 
ſign, will not compel us to acknowledge the genvine- 
nes, truth, and divine authority, of the ſcriptures. 
Ihe firſt thing which preſents itſelf to us in the 
ſcriptures, is the hiſtory of the creation and fall. 
Theſe are not to be accounted for, as was ſaid above, 
being the foundation upon which we go. However, 
the recording them by Moſes, as tradition began to 
w weak and uncertain, has been of great uſe to 
all thoſe, who have had them communicated by this 
means perfectly or imperfectly, i. e. to a great part 
of the world. This hiſtory impreſſes an awful and 
amiable fenſe of the Divine Being, our creator and 
Judge 
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judge; ſhews the heinouſneſs of ſin; and mortifles us 
to this world, by declaring that our paſſage through 
it muſt be attended with labour and forrow. We 
find ourſelves in this ſtate; revealed religion did not 
bring us into it: nor is this ſtate an objection to 
revealed religion, more than to natural: however, 
revealed religion goes a ſtep higher than natural, 
and ſhews the immediate ſecondary cauſe, viz. the 
fin and wilful diſobedience of our firſt parents. And 
when the account of paradiſe, of man's expulſion 
thence, and of the curſe paſt upon him in the be- 
ginning of Geneſis, are compared with the removal 
of this curſe, of ſorrow, crying, pain, and death, 
with the renovation of all things, and with man's 
reſtoration to the tree of life and paradiſe, and his 
admiſſion into the new Jeruſalem in the laſt chapters 
of the revelation, hope and fear quicken each 
other; and both conſpire to purify the mind, and 
to advance the great defign confidered under this 
propoſition. | WET 0 

How far the deluge was neceſſary, ceteris manen- 
tibus, for the purification of thoſe who were deſtroyed 
by it, i. e. for accompliſhing this great end in them, 
we cannot preſume to ſay. It is ſufficient, that there 
is no contrary preſumption, that no methods con- 
fiftent with the ſtate of things in the ancient world 
were neglected, as far as we know, and that we are 
not in the leaſt able to propoſe a better ſcheme. We 
leave theſe rebellious, unhappy people, now tranſlated 
into another ſtate, to the ſame kind Providence which 
attended them in this, and all whoſe puniſhments on 
this fide the grave are for melioration. However, the 
evident footſteps of this in the world, and the clear 
tradition of it, which would continue for ſeveral ages, 
alſa the hiſtory of it delivered by Moſes, have an 
unqueſtionable good tendency. Sinners, who reflect at 
all, cannot but be alarmed at ſo dreadful an inſtance of 
divine feverity. Farther, if this hiftory ſhould open 
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to us a new relation, viz. that which we bear to the 
comets, this, compared with other parts of the ſcrip- 
tures, may give us hereafter ſuch intimations concern- 
ing the kind, degree, and duration of future puniſn- 
ment, as will make the moſt obdurate. tremble, and 
work in them that fear which 1s the beginning of 
wiſdom, and of the perfect love which caſteth out 

fear. At the ſame time we may obſerve, that the 
covenant which God made, not only with Noab and 
his poſterity, but with all living creatures, after the 
flood, has a direct and immediate tendency to 


beget love. 


The confuſion of languages, the conſequent 52 
perſion of mankind, and the ſhortening of the lives 


of the poſtdiluvians, all concurred to check the exor- 


bitant growth and infection of wickedneſs. And we 
may judge how neceſſary theſe checks were, cæteris 
manentibus, from the great idolatry and corruption 
which appeared in the world within lefs than a thou- 


ſand years after the flood. The patriarchal revela- 


tions mentioned and intimated by Mſes had the ſame 
good effects, and were the foundations of thoſe pagan 


religions, and, in great meaſure, of that moral ſenſe, 
which, corrupt and imperfect as they were, could 


not but be far preferable to an entire want of theſe. 
If it be objected, that, according to this, greater 
checks, and more divine communications, were want- 
ed; I anſwer, that a greater diſperſion, or ſhortening 
of human life, might have prevented the deſtined in- 
creaſe of mankind, or the growth of knowledge, civil 
and religious, &c. and that more or more evident 
divine interpoſitions might have reſtrained the volun- 
tary payers too much, or have precluded that faith 
which is neceſſary to our ultimate perfection. Theſe 
are conjectures indeed; but they are upon the level 
with the objection, which is conjectural alſo. 

The next remarkable particular that occurs, is the 
calling of Abraham, the father of the faithful, Now 
, 4 6 im 
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in this part of the ſcripture hiſtory, as it is explained 
by the New Teſtament, we have the ſtrongeſt evi- 
dences of God's great. deſign to purify and perfect 
mankind. He is called to forſake his relations, 
friends and country, leſt he ſhould be corrupted 
by idolatry ; he receives the promiſe of the land of 
Canaan, without ſeeing any probable means of ob- 
taining it, beſides this promiſe, in order to wean him 
from the dependence on external means; he waits 
for a ſon till all natural expectations ceaſed, for the 
ſame purpoſe; by obtaining him he learns to truſt in 
God notwithſtanding apparent impoſſibilities; and the 
command to ſacrifice his ſon, his only ſon Iſaac, whom 
be loved, affords him a noble opportunity of exerciſing 
this truſt, and of ſhewing, that his principle of obe- 
| dience to God was already ſuperior to the pureſt of 
' earthly affections. Laſtly, when God promiſes him, 
as a reward for all his faith and obedience, as the 
higheſt bleſſing, that in him and bis ſeed all the na- 
tions of the earth ſhould be bleſſed, we muſt conceive 


this to be a declaration, firſt, that God himſelf is infi- 


nitely benevolent ; and, ſecondly, that the happineſs 
of Abrabam, of his ſeed, and of all mankind who 
were to be bleſſed in his ſeed, muſt ariſe from their 
imitation of God in his benevolence. This whole 
univerſe is therefore a ſyſtem of benevolence, or, as 
St. Paul expreſſes it, a body, which, being fitly framed 
and compatted together, increaſeth itſelf in love. 

As to the objection which is ſometimes made to 
the ſacrifice of Jaac, we may obſerve, that Abra- 
ham had himſelf received ſo many divine commu- 

nications, and had been acquainted with ſo many 
made to his anceſtors, that he had no doubt abour 

the commands coming from God, did not even aſk 
himſelf the queſtion. It is probable, that in that 
early age there had as yet been few or no falfe preten- 
ces, or illuſions. Abraham could as little doubt of 
God's right to Jaac's life, or of his care of him in 
| | K 2 another 
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another ſtate. Theſe things were parts of the pa- 
triarchal religion. And yet great faith was required 
in Abrabam, before he could overcome his natural 
affection and tenderneſs for Jaac out of a principle 
of obedience to God, and truſt God for the accom- 
pliſnment of his promiſe, though he commanded him 
to deſtroy the only apparent means of accompliſhing 
it. Unleſs Abrabam had been highly advanced in 
faith and obedience, he could not have ſtood ſo ſe- 
vere a trial; but this trial would greatly confirm 
theſe. And thus this hiſtory is ſo far from being 
liable to objection, that it is peculiarly conformable to 
thoſe methods, which mere reaſon and experience 
dictate as the proper ones, for advancing and perfect- 
ing true religion in the ſoul, When the typical 
nature of it is alſo conſidered, one cannot ſurely doubt 
of its divine authority. And, in the previous ſteps, 
through which 4brabam paſſed in order to obtain this 
bleſſing, we have an adumbration and . example 
of that faith, patience, and gradual progreſs in the 
ſpiritual life, which are neceſſary to all thoſe who 
hope to be Zlefſed with faithful Abraham, 

Let us next paſs on to Moyes, and the 1/aelites under 
his conduct. Here we enter upon the conſideration 
of that people, who are the type of mankind in gene- 
ral, and of each individual in particular ; who were 
the keepers of the oracles of God, and who, under 
God, agreeably to his promiſe tos Abraham, have 
been, and will hereafter be a bleſſing to all nations, 

and the means of reſtoring man to his paradiſaical ſtate. 
And firſt they are oppreſſed with a cruel ſlavery in Egypt 
leſt, being delighted with its fertility, and the preſent 
pleaſures of ſenſe which it afforded, they ſhould for- 
get their true earthly country, the land of promiſe. 
They then ſee the moſt amazing judgments inflicted 

upon their enemies the Egyptians by God, whilſt they 
themſelves were protected and delivered, that fo they 
might learn confidence in his power and favour, and 
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be thus prepared for their inſtitution in religion, and 
their trial and purification in the wilderneſs. And 
here the awful delivery of the law, their being fed 
from day to day by miracle, their being kept from 
all commerce with other nations, and from all cares 
of this world in building, planting, &c. till their 
old habits, and Egyptian cuſtoms and idolatries, were 
quite effaced, and the practice of the new law eſta- 
bliſhed, their having the hiſtory of the world, and 
particularly of their anceſtors, laid before them in one 
view, their tabernacle, their numerous rites and cere- 
monies, additional to thoſe of the patriarchal: reli- 
gion, and oppoſite to the growing idolatries of 
their neighbours the Egyptians and Canaanites, and 
which, beſides their uſes as types, were memorials of 
their relation to God, and of his conftant preſence and 
protection, and, laſtly, the total extinction of that 
murmuring generation, who longed for-the fleſh-pots 
of Egypt, cannot but appear to be intended for the 
purification of this choſen people, as being remark- 
ably analogous to the methods of purification, which 
every good man experiences in himſelf, and ſees in 
others, 7. e. cannot but appear highly conducive to 
the great deſign conſidered under this propoſition. 
At laſt, the education and inſtruction of this people 
being finiſhed, they are admitted to inherit the earthly 
3 made to their forefathers, and take poſſeſ- 
ion of the land of Canaan under Joſbua. And thus 
we come to a remarkable period in God's difpenſa- 
tions to them. | \ | 
Now therefore they are, in ſome meaſure, left to 
themſelves, for the ſake of moral improvement, the 
divine interpoſitions being far leſs frequentand ſolemn, 
than at the firſt erection of the theocracy under 
 Mofes's adminiſtration. However, there were many 
ſupernatural interpoſitions, appointments, favours, 
corrections, &c. from Joſhua to Malachi, on account 
of their yet infant ſtate in reſpect of internal purity, 
Oo | K 3 ' Whoſe 
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1 Of the Truth of 


whoſe tendency to improve both the body politic of 
the nation, and each individual, 1s ſufficiently evident. 
After Malachi they were entirely left to themſelves ; 
their canon being completed, they were then only to 
hear and digeſt what Moſes and the prophets had de- 
liyered unto them; and by this means to prepare 

themſelves for the laſt and completeſt diſpenſation. 
But, before we enter upon this, let us briefly conſi- 
der the ſtate of the gentile world, in the interval be- 
tween Abraham and Chriſt, and what intimations the 
Old Teſtament gives us of their being alſo under the 
care of Providence, and in a ſtate of moral diſci- 
pline, They had then, according to this, Firſt, the | 

traditions of patriarchal revelations. Secondly, All 
the nations in the neighbourhood of Cauaan had fre- 
quent opportunities and motives to inform themſelves 
of the true religion, Thirdly, All thoſe who con- 
quered them at any time could not but learn ſomething 
both from their ſubjection, and their deliyerance after- 
wards, Fourthly, The captivities by Salmangſer 
and Nebucbadnezzar carried the knowledge of the true 
God to many diſtant nations. Laſtly, The diſtrac- 
tions of the Jewiſh ſtate during the cotemporary em- 
pires of Syria and Egypi, the riſe of the Samaritan 
religion, and the tranſlation of the Old Teſtament 
into Greek, conduced eminently to the ſame purpoſe, 
And as it is neceſſary in the preſent ſtate of things, 
for the exerciſe of various affections, and our moral 
improvement, that there ſhould be degrees and 
ſubordinations in common things, ſo it ſeems equally 
neceſſary, that it ſhould be fo in religious matters: 
and thus the Gentiles may have had, in the interval 
between Abraham and Chriſt, all that ſuited their other 
circumſtances, all that they could have improved by 
internal voluntary purity, other things remaining the 
| fame, which is always ſuppoſed. And it is remark- 
able in the view of this propoſition, that we learn 4 
| TT = much 
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much from the ſcriptures concerning the moral diſci- 
pline which God afforded to the Gentiles, 
When we come to the New Teſtament, the great 
deſign of all God's diſpenſations appears in a till 
more conſpicuous manner. Here we ſee how Chriſt 
began to erect his ſpiritual kingdom, and the apoſtles 
extended it; we have the ſublimeſt doctrines, and pu- 
reſt precepts, for effecting it in ourſelves and others, 
and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that it will be effected at 
laſt, that this leaven will continue to operate till the 
whole lump be leavened. But, above all, it is remark- 
able, that the principal means for effecting this is 
by ſubmiſſion. and ſufferance, not reſiſtance, and ex- 
ternal violence, The preachers are to undergo ſhame, 
perſecution, and death, as the Lord of life and glory 
did before them. This is that fooliſhneſs of God, 
which is wiſer than men, and that weakneſs of God, 
which is ſtronger than men. Theſe means ſeem fool- 
1th and weak to the falſe wiſdom of this world. 
But if they be compared with the frame of our na- 
tures, and with the real conſtitution of things, they 
will appear to be perfectly ſuited to produce in all man- 
kind that beſt of ends, the annihilation of ſelf, and 
worldly deſires, and the pure and perfect love of God, 
and of all his creatures, in and through him. 
Setting aſide therefore the greatneſs of this end, 
and its ſuitableneſs to the divine goodneſs, ſetting 
aſide alſo the miracles which have concurred in it, I 
ſay that the coincidence of the hiſtories, precepts, 
promiſes, threatenings, and prophecies of the ſcrip- 
tures in this one point is an argument not only of their 
genuineneſs and truth, but of their divine authority. 
Had the writers been guided by their own ſpirits, 
and not by the ſupernatural inflyences of the ſpirit of 
truth, they could neither have opened to us the various 
diſpenſations of God tending to this one point, nor 
have purſued it themſelves, with ſuch entire ſteadineſs 
| | K 4 : and 
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and uniformity, through ſo many en ages > 


the world. 


The gradual opening of this deſign is an argument 
to the ſame purpoſe. Man's wiſdom, if it could have 
deformed ſuch a deſign, would have ruſhed forward 
upon it prematurely, At the ſame time we may 
obſerve, that this deſign is implied in the ſcriptures 
from the firſt, though not expreſſed ſo as to be then 


underſtoad ; which is another argument of Bier 


divine original. 

Cor, From the reaſoning uſed under this pro- 
poſition we may be led to believe, that all the great 
events which happen in the world, have the ſame 
uſe as the diſpenſations, recorded in the ſcriptures, 
viz. that of being a courſe of moral diſcipline for 
nations and individuals, and of preparing the world 


for future diſpenſations. Thus the irruption of the 


' barbarous nations into the Roman empire, the Ma- 


hometan impoſture, the corruptions of the chriſtian 
religion, the ignorance and darkneſs which reigned 
for ſome centuries during the groſſeſt of theſe corrup- 
tions, the reformation, reſtoration of letters, and 
the invention of printing, three great cotemporary 
events which ſucceeded the dark times, the riſe of 
the enthuſiaſtical ſects ſince the reformation, the vaſt 
increaſe and diffuſion of learning in the preſent 
times, the growing extenſiveneſs of commerce between 


various nations, the great prevalence of infidelity 


amongſt both Jes and Chriſtians, the diſperſion of 
Jews and Jeſuits into all known parts of the world, 


&c. &c. are all events, which, however miſchievous 
ſome of them may ſeem to human wiſdom, are 


ceteris manentibus, the moſt proper and effectual way 
of haſtening the kingdom of Chirſt, and the renova- 


tion of all N 
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Divine Communications, | Miracles, and Prophecies, are 
agreeable to Natural Religion, and even ſeem neceſſary 
in the Infancy of the World. _ 


Sc God is a being of infinite juſtice, mercy, and 
bounty, according to natural religion, it is rea- 
ſonable to expect, that if the deficiencies of natural 
reaſon, or the inattention of mankind to the foot- 
ſteps of his providence, were ſuch at any time, as 
that all the world were in danger of being loſt in 
ignorance, irreligion, and idolatry, God ſhould inter- 
poſe by extraordinary inſtruction, by alarming inſtan- 
ces of judgment and mercy, and by prophetical de- 
clarations of things to come, in order to teach men 
his power, his juſtice, and his goodneſs, by ſenſible 
proofs and manifeſtations. We muſt not ſay here, 
that God could not ſuffer this; but inquire from hiſ- 
tory, whether he has or no. Now I ſuppoſe it will 
_ eaſily be acknowledged, that this was the caſe with the 
gentile world in ancient times, and that the Judaical 
and Chriſtian inſtitutions have greatly checked irre- 
ligion and idolatry, and advanced true natural reli- 
gion; which is a remarkable coincidence in favour 
of theſe inſtitutions, though all other evidences for 
them were ſet aſide, Neither muſt we ſay here, that 
ſince God permits groſs ignorance in ſome nations, 
the Hottentots for inſtance, even to this day, he might 
have permitted it in all mankind. Allow that we 
know ſo little of his unſearchable judgments, as not 
to be able to make any certain concluſion: yet 
| ſurely it is much more agreeable to the forenamed 
attributes, and to the analogies of other things, 
that the bulk of mankind ſhould have ſuch a know- 
ledge of God, as ſuits their intellectual faculties, aw 
3 | | Other 
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other circumſtances, and carries them forwards in 
moral improvement, than that all ſhould ſtand ſtill, 
or go backwards, or make leſs improvement in re- 
ligion, than tallies with their improvements in other 
things; alſo that there ſhould be a ſubordination 
in religious advantages, rather than a perfect equa- 
Natural religion alſo teaches us to conſider God 
as our governor, judge, and father. Now all theſe 
ſuperiors have two ways of adminiſtration, inſtruction 
and providence for the well-being of their inferiors, 
ordinary and extraordinary. It, is therefore natural 
to expect upon great occaſions an extraordinary 
interpoſition by revelation, miracle, and prophecy ; 
and that eſpecially in that infancy of the world 
after the deluge, which both ſacred and profane 
hiſtory aſſure us of; inaſmuch as both ſtates and 
individuals require much more of the extraordinary 
interpoſition of governors and parents in their in- 
fancy, than afterwards : all which has a remarkable 
correſpondence with the hiſtory of revelation, as it 
is in fact. And the analogical preſumptions for 
miracles, in this and the laſt paragraph, ſeem at leaſt 
equal to any preſumption we have, or can have, 
in this our ſtate of ignorance of the whole of things, 
againſt them. „„ N 
But there is another argument in favour of mira- 
culous interpoſitions, which may be drawn from the 
foregoing theory of human nature. I take it for 
granted, that mankind have not been upon this earth 
from all eternity. Eternity- neither ſuits an imper- 
fect, finite race of beings, nor our habitation the 
earth. It cannot have revolved round the ſun, as it 
does now, from all eternity ; it muſt have had ſuch 
changes made in it from its own fabric and principles, 
from the ſhocks of comets, &c. in infinite time, 
as would be inconſiſtent with our ſurvival. There 
was therefore a time when man was firſt placed _—_ 
* | the 
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the earth. In what ſtate was he then placed? An 
infant, with his mind a blank, void of ideas, as 
children now are born? He would periſh inſtantly, 
without a ſeries of miracles to preſerve, educate, and 
inſtruct him. Or if he be ſuppoſed an adult with a 
blank mind, i. e. without ideas, affociations, and 
the voluntary powers of walking, handling, ſpeak- 
ing, &c. the concluſion is the fame ; he muſt periſh 
alſo, unleſs conducted by a miraculous inte ion 
and guardianſhip. He muſt therefore have ſo much 
of knowledge, and of voluntary and ſecondarily auto- 
matic powers, amongſt which ſpeech muſt be reck- 
oned as a principal one, impreſſed upon him in 
the way of inſtinct, as would be neceſſary for his 
own preſervation, and that of his offspring; and this 
inſtinct is, to all intents and purpoſes, divine reve- 
lation, ſince he did not acquire it by natural means. 
It is alſo of the nature of prophecy; for it ſeems im- 
poſſible for mankind to ſubſiſt upon the earth, as it 


nov is, without ſome foreknowledge, and the conſe- 


quent methods of providing for futurity, ſuch, for 
inſtance, as brutes have, or even greater, ſince man, 
unprovided with manual arts, is peculiarly expoſed to 
dangers, neceſſities, and hardſhips. | 
Let us next conſider, how the firſt men are ta be 
provided with the knowledge of God, and a moral 
ſenſe: for it ſeems neceſſary, that they ſhould be 
poſſeſſed of ſome degree of theſe; elſe the ſenſyal 
and ſelfiſh deſires would be ſo exorbitant, as to be 
inconſiſtent both with each man's own ſafety, and 
with that of his neighbour ; as may be gathered from 
the accounts of ſavage nations, who yet are not en- 
tirely deſtitute of the knowledge of God, and the 
moral ſenſe. Now, to deduce the exiſtence and attri- 
butes of God, even in a very imperfect manner, from 
natural phenomena, requires, as it ſeems to me, far 
more knowledge and ratiocination, than men could 
have far many generations, from their natural powers / 
| | anc 
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and that eſpecially if we ſuppoſe language not to be 
inſpired, but attained in a natural way. And it ap- i © 


both from the foregoing account of the moral 
ſenſe, and from common obſervation, that this 
requires much time, care, and cultivation, beſides 
the previous knowledge of God, before it can be a 
match for the impetuoſity of natural defires. We 
may conclude therefore, that the firſt men could not 
attain to that degree of the knowledge of God, and 
a moral ſenſe, which was neceſſary for them, without 
divine inſpiration. 8 ee 
There are ſeveral particulars in the Meſaic account 
of the creation, fall, and circumſtances of the an- 
cient world, which tally remarkably with the method 
of reaſoning uſed here. Thus, man is at firſt placed 
in a paradiſe, where there was nothing noxious, 
|= and conſequently where he would need leſs miracu- 
lous interpoſition in order to preſerve him. He lives 
upon the fruits of the earth, which want no previous 
arts of preparing them, and which would ſtrike him 
by their ſmells, and, after an inſtance or two, incite 
him to pluck and taſte: whereas animal diet, be- 
ſides its inconſiſtency with a ſtate of pure innocence 
and happineſs, requires art and preparation neceſſa- 
rily. There is only one man, and one woman, 
created, that ſo the occaſions for exerting the ſocial 
affections may not offer themſelves in any great 
degree, before theſe affections are generated; but, on 
the contrary, the affections may grow naturally, as 
it were, out of the occaſions. The nakedneſs, and 
want of ſhame, in our firſt parents, are concurring 
evidences of the abſence of art, acquired affections, 
evil, &c. i. e. of a paradiſaical ſtate. In this ſtate 
| they learnt to give names to the animal world, per- 
4 haps from the automatic and ſemivoluntary exertions 
. of the organs of ſpeech, which the ſight of the 
. | creatures, or the ſound of their ſeveral cries, would 
excite ; having probably a ſufficient ſtock of W 
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for communication with God and for converſing with 
each other about their daily food, and other neceſſary 
things, given them by immediate inſtinct or inſpira- 
tion. . And thus they would be initiated, by naming 
the animals, into the practice of inventing, learn- 
ing, and applying words. For the ſame reaſons, 
we may ſuppoſe, that they learnt many other things, 
and particularly the habit of learning, during their 
abode in paradiſe, Nay, it may perhaps be, that 
this growth of acquired knowledge, with the plea- 
ſantneſs of it, might put them upon learning evil as 
well as good, and excite the forbidden curioſity. 
After the fall, we find God providing them with 
clothes, Cain baniſhed from the preſence of God, 
an argument that others were permitted to have 
recourſe to this preſence to aſk counſel, &c. his 
poſterity inventing arts for themſelves, Enoch and 
Noah walking with God before the flood, and 
Abraham afterwards ; all the antediluvian patriarchs 
long-lived, the poſtdiluvian long-lived alſo for 
ſome generations; amongſt other reaſons, that they 
might inſtruct poſterity in religious and other 
important truths; and the divine interpoſitions 
continuing through the whole antediluvian world, and 
gradually withdrawn in the poſtdiluvian. And it 
ſeems to me, to ſay the leaſt, a very difficult thing 
for any man, even at this day, to invent a more 
probable account of the firſt peopling of this earth, 
than that which Moſes has given us. = 
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The Objefion made againſt the Miracles recorded in the 


- 


' Scriptures, from their being contrary to the Courſe of 
Nature, is of little or no Force. FT 


IT is alleged here by the objectors, that the courſe 
of nature is fixed and immutable; and that this is 
evinced by the concurrent teſtimony of all mankind 
in all ages; and conſequently that the teſtimony of 
a few perſons, who affirm the contrary, cannot be 
admitted; but is, ipſo facto, invalidated by its op- 
poling general, or even univerſal experience. Now 
to this I anſwer, | 5 

Firſt, That we do not, by admitting the teſti- 
mony of mankind concerning the deſcent of heavy 
bodies upon the ſurface of our earth, the common 
effects of heat and cold, &c. ſuppoſe that this invali- 
dates the teſtimony of thoſe who declare they have 
met with contrary appearances in certain caſes. 
Each party teſtifies what they have ſeen; and why 
may not the evidence of both be true? It does not 
follow, becauſe a thing has happened a thouſand, or 
ten thouſand times, that it never has failed, nor ever 
can fail. Nothing is more common or conſtant, than 
the effect of gravity in making all bodies upon the 
ſurface of our earth tend to its centre. et the 
rare extraordinary influences of magnetiſm and elec- 
tricity can ſuſpend this tendency. Now, before mag- 
netiſm and electricity were diſcovered, and verified 
by a variety of concurrent facts, there would have 
been as much reaſon to diſallow the evidence of their 
particular effects atteſted by eye-witneſſes, as there 
is now to diſallow the particular miracles recorded in 
the ſcriptures; and yet we ſee that ſuch a diſallow- 
ance would have been a haſty concluſion, vu 

Ta ave 
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have been quite contrary to the true nature of thin 


And, in fact, whatever may be the caſe of a few 


perſons, and particularly of thoſe, who think that 
the generality of mankind, learned and unlearned, 
philoſophical and vulgar, in all ages, have had no 
ſuch diſpoſition to reje& a thing well atteſted by 
witneſſes of credit, becauſe it was contrary to the 
general, or even univerſal, tenor of former obſerva- 
tions. Now it is evident to conſidering perſons, eſpe- 
cially if they reflect upon the foregoing hiſtory of 
aſſociation, that the diſpoſitions to aſſent and diſſent 
are generated in the human mind from the ſum total 


they have an intereſt in diſproving revealed religion, 


of the influences, which particular obſervations have 


had upon it. It follows therefore, ſince the bulk of 


mankind, of all ranks and orders, have been diſ- 


poſed to receive facts the moſt ſurprizing, and con- 
trary to the general tenor, upon their being atteſted 
in a certain limited degree, that extraordinary facts 
are not, in a certain way of conſidering the thing, 
out of the tenor of nature, but agreeable to it; that 
here therefore, as well as in common facts, the: ſtreſs 
is to be laid upon the credibility of the witneſſes ; 
and that to do otherwiſe is an argument either of 
_ great ſingularity of mind, or of an undue 
aſs. 5 | 
Secondly, If it ſhould be alleged by the objectors, 
that they do not mean, by the courſe of nature, 
that tenor of common obſervations which occurred 
to the firſt rude ages of the world, or even that 
tenor which is uſually called ſo at preſent ; but thoſe 
more general laws of matter and motion, to which 
all the various phænomena of the world, even thoſe 
which are apparently moſt contrary to one another, 


may be reduced; and that it is probable, that uni- 


verſal experience would concur to ſupport the true 


laws of nature of this kind, were mankind fuffi- 


ciently induſtrious and accurate in bringing together 
| | | the 
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the fats, and drawing the concluſions from them ; 
in which caſe, any deviations from the tenor of 
nature, thus ,fupported and explained, would be far 
more improbaþle, than according to the ſuppoſition 
of the foregoing paragraph; we anſwer, that this 
objection is a mere conjecture. Since we do not yet 
know what theſe true laws of matter and motion 
are, we cannot preſume to ſay whether all phæno- 
mena are reducible to them, or not. Modern philoſo- 
hers have indeed made great advances in natural 
owledge ; however, we are ſtill in our infant ſtate, 
in reſpect of it, as much as former ages, if the 
Whole of things be taken into conſideration. And 
this objection allows and ſuppoſes it to be ſo. Since 
' therefore it was the proper method for former ages, 
in order to make advances in real knowledge, to 
abide by the award of credible teſtimonies, how- 
ever contrary theſe teſtimonies might appear to their 
then notions and analogies, ſo this is alſo the proper 
method for us. | | 
If indeed we put the courſe of nature for that 
ſeries of events, which follow each other in the 
order of cauſe and effect by the divine appointment, 
this would be an accurate and philoſophical way of 
ſpeaking; but then we muſt at once acknowledge, 
that we are fo ignorant of what may be the divine 
purpoſes and appointments, of ſecret cauſes, and of 
the correſponding variety of events, that we can only 
appeal to the facts, to. credible relations of what 
actually has been, in order to know what is agreeable 
to the courſe of nature thus explained. The ſcripture 
miracles may not be at all contrary to its fixedneſs 
and immutability. Nor can any objection lie againft 
them, if we conſider things in this light, from 
the preſent notions of philoſophical men, i. e. 
from the courſe of nature, underſtood in a popular 
ſenſe; ſince this falls ſo ſhort of the true courſe 
of nature as here defined, i. e. as * | 
| : 1 
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the inſtrumentality of beings ſuperior to us, men 
divinely inſpired, good angels, evil ſpirits, and 
many other influences, of which our preſent philo- 
ſophy can take no cognizance. wet, 
With reſpe& to moral analogy, the caſe is ſome - 
what different. If the moral attributes of God, and 
the general rules of his providence, be ſuppoſed to 
be eſtabliſhed upon a ſure footing, then a ſeries of 
events, which ſhould be contrary to theſe, would have 
a ſtrong preſumption againſt them. And yet it be- 
comes us to be very diffident here alſo, God is infi- 
nite, and we finite: we may therefore, from ſeeing 
only a ſmall portion, judge what we ſee to be differ- 
ent from what it is,  Hgwever, revealed religion 
has no occaſion in general for any ſuch apology. 
Natural and revealed religion, the word and works 
of God, are in all principal things moſt wonderfully 
analogous; as has been ſufficiently ſhewn by the 
advocates for revealed religion, and molt eſpecially 
by biſhop: Butler in his analogy. As far therefore as 
moral analogy carries weight, there is poſitive evi- 
dence for the ſcripture miracles. And our compre- 
henſion of natural analogy is ſo imperfe& as ſcarce to 
afford any. preſumption againſt them ; but leaves the 
evidence in their favour, of nearly the ſame ſtrength 
as it would have had for other facts. 
Thirdly, Let ir be obſerved, that the evidences 
for the ſcripture miracles are ſo numerous, and, in 
other reſpects, ſo ſtrong, as to be nearly equal to 
any evidences that can be brought for the moſt com- 
mon facts. For it is very manifeſt, as has been 
obſerved before, that a great number of credible evi- 
dences make a ſum total, that is equal to unity, or 
_ abſolute certainty, as this has been conſidered in the 
foregoing part of this work, nearer than by any 
perceptible difference : and the greateſt number can 
never arrive V to unity. The evidence therefore 
for common facts cannot exceed that for the ſeripture 
Vor. II. J˙;—Q —vo 
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dences for each muſt eſtabliſh each in nearly. an equal 


ency between them, as that, common facts being 


Philoſophical light; and that eſpecially if the fore- 


_ * theſe things, an analogy, of which every man is a 
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miracles by more than an im perceptible 4 Ference, 
if -we eſtimate evidences according to the trueſt and 
moſt accurate manner. Hence the nearly equal evi- 


degree, unleſs we ſuppoſe either ſome ſuch inconſiſt- 


allowed, the ſcripture- miracles muſt be abſolutely 
rejected, or that there is ſome evidence againſt the 
ſcripture miracles, which may be put in competition 
with that for chem; neither of which things can be 
ſaid with any colour of reaſon. 

Fourthly, This whole matter may be put in an- 
other, and perhaps a more natural, as well as a more 


going account of the mind be allowed. Aſſociation, 
i. e. analogy, perfect and imperfect, is the only 
foundation upon which we in fact do, or can, or 
ought to aſſent; and conſequently a diſſonance from 
analogy, or a repugnancy thereto, is a neceſſary 

foundation for diſſent. Now it happens ſometimes, 
that the ſame thing is ſupported and impugned by 
different analogies; or, if we put repugnance. to 
analogy as equivalent to miracle, that both a fact 
and its non-exiſtence imply a miracle; or, ſince this 
cannot be, that that ſide alone, which is repugnant 
to the moſt and the moſt perfect analogies, is mira- 
culous, and therefore incredible. Let us weigh the 
ſcripture miracles in this ſcale. Now the progreſs 
of the human mind, as may be ſeen by all the inqui- 
ries into it, and particularly by the hiſtory of aſſoci- 
ation, is a thing of a determinate nature; a man's 
thoughts, words, and actions, are all generated by 
ſomething previous; there is an eſtabliſned courſe for 


judge from what he feels in himſelf, and ſees in 
others: and to ſuppoſe any number of men in deter- 
minate circumſtances to vary from this general tenor 
of human nature in like circumſtances, is a. miracle, 


and 
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and may be made a miracle of any magnitude, i. e. 


incredible to any degree, by increaſing the number 
and magnitude of the deviations. It is therefore a 
miracle in the human mind, as great as any can be 
conceived in the human body, to ſuppoſe that infinite 
multitudes of chriſtians, Jews, and heathens in the 
primitive times, ſhould have borne ſuch unqueſtion- 
able teſtimony, ſome expreſsly, others by indirect 
circumſtances, as hiſtory informs us they did, 'to 


the miracles ſaid to be performed by Chriſt, and his 


apoſtles, upon the human body, unleſs they were 
really performed. In like manner; the. reception 
which the miracles recorded in the Old Teſtament 
met with, is a miracle, unleſs thoſe miracles were true, 
Thus alſo the very exiſtence of the books of the Old 
and New Teſtaments, of the J7ewiſßb and Chriſtian 


religions, &c. &c. are miracles, as is abundantly 


ſhewn by the advocates for chriſtianity, unleſs we 
allow the ſcripture miracles. Here then a man muſt 
either deny all analogy and aſſociation, and become 
an abſolute ſceptic, or acknowledge that very ſtron 
analogies may ſometimes be violated, i. . he m 
have recourſe to ſomething miraculous, to ſomething 


\, ſupernatural, according to his narrow views. The 
next queſtion then will be, which of the two oppo- 


ſite miracles will agree beſt with all his other notions ; 
whether it be more analogous to the nature of God, 
providence, the allowed hiſtory of the world, the 
known progreſs of man in this life, &c. &c. to 
ſuppoſe that God imparted to certain ſelect perſons, of 
eminent piety, the power of working miracles ; or to 
ſuppoſe that he confounded the underſtandings, af- 
fections, and whole train of aſſociations, of entire 
nations, ſo as that men, who, in all other things, 


| ſeem. to have been conducted in a manner like all 
other men, ſhould, in reſpect of the hiſtory of Chriſt, 


the prophets and apoſtles, act in a manner repug- 
nant to all our ideas and experiences. Now, as = 
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laſt ſuppoſition cannot be maintained at all upon the 
footing of deiſm, ſo it would be but juſt as probable 
as the firſt, even though the objector ſhould deny the 


poſſibility of the being of a God. For the leaſt 


preſumption, that there may be a being of immenſe 


or infinite power, knowledge, and goodneſs, immedi- 


ately turns the ſcale in favour of the firſt ſuppoſition, 
Fifthly, It is to be conſidered, that the evidences 
for the ſcripture miracles are many, and moſt of 


them independent upon one another, whereas the 


diſpenſation itſelf is a connected thing, and the mira- 
cles remarkably related to each other. If therefore 
only ſo much as one miracle could be proved to have 
been really wrought in confirmation of the Jewiſh or 
Chriſtian revelations, there would be leſs objection 
to the ſuppoſition of a- ſecond; and, if this be 
proved, {till leſs to that of a third, &c. till at laſt 
the reluctance to receive them would quite vaniſh 
(which indeed appears to have been the caſe in the 
latter part of the primitive times, when the incon- 


_ teſtable evidences for the chriſtian miracles had been 


ſo much examined and conſidered, as quite to over- 
come this reluctance; and it ſeems difficult to account 
for the credulity in receiving falſe miracles, which 
then appeared, but upon ſuppoſition, that many true 
ones had been wrought). But it is not ſo with the 
evidences. The greateſt part of theſe have ſo little 
dependence on the reſt, as may be ſeen even from 
this chapter, that they muſt be ſer aſide ſeparately by 
the objector. Here it ought to be added, that the 
objectors: have ſcarce ever attempted to ſet aſide any 
part of the evidence, and never ſucceeded in ſuch an 


attempt; which is of itſelf a ſtrong argument in fa- 


vour of the ſcriptures, ſince this is plainly the moſt 
natural and eaſy way of diſproving a thing that is 
falſe. It ought alſo to be obſerved here, that the ac- 
compliſhment of prophecy, by implying a miracle, 
does in like manner overbear the reluctance to _ 

| miracles. 
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miracles. So that if any conſiderable events, which 
have already happened in the world, can be proved 


to have been foretold in ſcripture in a manner ex- 


ceeding chance, and human foreſight, the objection 


to miracles, conſidered in this Feen falls to 


the ground at once. 

Sixthly, If any one ſhould affirm or think; as | 
ſome perſons ſeem. to do, that a miracle is im- 
poſſible, let him conſider, that this is denying God's 
omnipotence, and even maintaining, 2 man 18 de 


e __m_ in the univerſe. / 
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and Divine Authority of the Scriptures do not grow 
_ beſs from Ape io Age; but, on the pie es it . 
rather be 22 4 they We 


Ir is Griedimes' alleged as an 1e objetion 
to the chriſtian religion, that the evidence for facts 


done in former times, and at remote places, de- 


creaſes with the diſtance of time and place; and 
conſequently that a time may come hereafter, when 
the evidence for the chriſtian religion will be fo in- 


conſiderable as not to claim our aſſent, even allowing 


chat it does ſo now. To this I anſwer, 
Firſt, That printing has ſo far ſecured all confider- 
able monuments of antiquity, as that no ordinary 


calamities of wars, diſſolutions of governments, 


&e. can deſtroy any material evidence now 1n being, 
or render it leſs probable, in any diſcernible degree, 
to thoſe who ſhall live five hundred or a thouſand 
years hence. 

Secondly, That fo many new evidence and coinci- 
dences have been diſcovered in favour of the Few!/p 
and Chriſtian hiſtories, ſince the three great concur- 
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ring events of printing, the reformation of religi 5 
theſe weſtern parts, and the reſtoration of 8 6 
as, in ſome meaſure, to make up for the evidences 
| loſt in the preceding times; and, ſince this improve- 
ment of the hiſtorical evidences is likely to continue, 
there is great reaſon to hope, that they will grow 
every day more and more irreſiſtible to all candid, 
ſerious inquirers, 
One might alſo allege, 11 it were esd that « our 
proper buſineſs is to weigh carefully the evidence 
which appears: at preſent, leaving the care of future 
ages to Providence; that the prophetical evidences 
are manifeſtly. of an increaſing nature, and ſo may 
compenſate for a decreaſe in the hiſtorical ones; and 
that though, in a groſs way of ſpeaking, the evi- 
dences for facts diſtant in time and place are weak- 
ened by this diſtance, yet they are not weakened in 
an exact proportion in any caſe, nor in any propor- 
tion in all cafes. No one can think a fact relating 
to the Turkiſh empire leſs probable at London than at 
Paris, or at fifty years diſtance than at farty. 
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if be Prophecies 1 in tbe Scriptures prove "ths 
Divine Authority of the Scriptures, even previouſly to 
the Confideration of the Genuinengſs of theſe Den 1 
but much more, if that be allowed. 


FM order to evince this propoſition, ] will aiftin- 
guiſh the prophecies into four kinds, and ſhew 
in what manner it holds in reſpect of each kind. 

There are then contained in the ſcriptures, - 

Firſt, Prophecies that relate to the ſtate of the 
nations which bordered upon the land of Canaau. 

Secondly, Thoſe that relate to the political ſtate 


of the 9 and in all ages. . 
h Thirdly 2 
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Thirdly, The types and prophecies that relate to 
the office, time of appearance, birth, life, death, 
reſurrection, and aſcenſion of the Promiſed Meſſiah, 
or Chriſt, 

__- Fourthly, T he anbei har wlate: to 1 5 fits | 
of the chriſtian church, eſpecially in the latter times, 
and to the ſecond coming of Chriſt. 

I begin with the prophecies of the firſt kind, or 
thoſe which relate to the ſtate of Amalek, Edom, Moad, 
Ammon, Tyre, Syria, Egypt, Nineveh, Babylon, and 
the four great ſucceſſive empires of the Babylonians, 
Perſians, Greeks, and Romans. Now here I obſerve, 
Firſt, That if we admit both the genuineneſs of theſe 
prophecies and the truth of the common hiſtory of 
the ſcriptures, the very remarkable coincidence of 
the facts with the prophecies will put their divine 
authority out of all doubt; as I ſuppoſe every reader 
will acknowledge, upon recollecting the many par- 
_ ticular prophecies of this kind, with their accom- 
pliſhments, which occur in the Old Teſtament. 
Secondly, If we allow only the genuineneſs of theſe 
prophecies, ſo great a part of them may be verified 
by the remains of ancient pagan hiſtory, as to 
eſtabliſh the divine authority of that part. Thus, 
if Daniel's prophecies of the image, and four beaſts, 
were written by him in the time of the Babylonian 
empire, if the prophecies concerning the fall of 
Nine veb, Babylon, Tyre, &o. be genuine, &c. even 
profane hiſtory will ſhew, that more than human 
foreſight was concerned in the delivery of them. 
Thirdly, That ſuch of theſe prophetic events as 
remain to this day, or were evidently. poſterior to the 
delivery of the prophecies, prove their divine autho- 
rity even antecedently to the conſideration of their 
genuineneſs, as is affirmed in - the former part of 


the propoſition. Of this kind are the perpetual 


ſlavery of. Egypt; the perpetual deſolation of Tyre 
and Babylon; the wild, unconquered ſtate of the 
| L ” Iſbmaelites; 
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Foe the great power and ſtrength of the 
x empire beyond thoſe of the three foregoing 
pires; its diviſion into ten kingdoms; its not 
being ſubdued by any other, as the three foregoing 
were; the riſe of the Mabometan religion, and 
Saracenic empire; the limited continuance of this 
empire; and the riſe and progreſs of the empire of 
the Turts. To theſe we may add the tranſactions 
that paſſed between the cotemporary kingdoms of 
Syria and Egypt, propheſied of in the eleventh chap- 
ter of Daniel. For, fince theſe prophecies reach 
down to the times of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the 
beginning fubjection of theſe: kingdoms to the Ro- 
man power, they cannot but have been delivered prior 
to the events, as may appear both from the conſi- 
deration of the Septuagint tranſlation of the bock of 
Daniel, and the extinction of the Biblical Hebrew as 
a living language before that time, even though the 
book of Daniel ſhould not be conſidered as a genuine 
book; for which ſuſpicion there is, however, no 
foundation. Laſtly, we may remark, that theſe, 
and indeed all the other prophecies, have the tame 
marks of genuineneſs as the reſt of the ſcriptures, 
or as any other books; that they cannot be ſeparated 
from the context withour- the utmoſt violence, ſo 
that, if this be allowed to be genuine, thoſe muſt alſo; 
chat hiſtory and chronology were in ſo uncertain a 
ſtate in ancient times, that the prophecies concern- 
ing foreign countries could not have been adapted to 
the facts, even aſter they had happened, with ſo 
much exactneſs as modern inquirers have ſhewn'the 
ſeripture prophecies to be, by a learned nation, and 
much leſs by the Jews, who were remarkably igno 
rant of what paſſed in foreign countries; and that 
thoſe prophecies, which are delivered in the manner 
of dream and viſion, have a very ſtrong internal 
evidence tor tel eee taken mo the na- 
ture 
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ture of dreams, as this is explained in the foregoing 
my of this work. 

I proceed, in the ſecond place, to mec how tlie 
prophecies, that relate to the political ſtate of the 

Je, prove the divine authority of the ſcriptures. 
And here, paſſing by many prophecies of inferior 
note, and of a ſubordinate nature, we may confine 
ourſelves to the promiſe, or prophecy, of the land 
of Canaan, given to Abraham, JJaac, and Jacob; to 
the prophecies concerning the capti oy of the ten 
tribes, and the Babyloniſh captivity of the two tribes, 
with their return after ſeventy years; and to thoſe 
concerning the much greater captivity and deſolation 
predicted to fall upon this chofen people in the. 
twenty- e _ chapter of Deuteronomy, in various 


places of the prophecies, and by Chriſt and his 
apoſtles in the New Teſtament. There was no 


natural probability, ar the time when theſe prophe- 


cies were delivered, that any of theſe events ſhould 
happen in the manner in which they were predicted, 
and have accordingly happened; but, in ſome, the 
utmoſt improbability: ſo that it muſt appear to every 
candid intelligent inquirer, that nothing lefs than 
ſupernatural knowledge could have enabled thoſe who 
delivered theſe predictions, to make them. The 
divine authority, therefore, of the books which con- 
tain theſe predictions, is unqueſtionable, provided 
we allow them to be genuine. | 
No, beſides the forementioned evidences of chis, 
theſs: prophecies have fome peculiar ones attending 
them. Thus the mere departure of the Maelites out 
of Egypt, in order to go to the land of Canaan, 
their burying Jacob in Canaan, and carrying Joſeph's 
bones with them, plainly imply that the promiſe of 
this land had been given to their anceſtors. Thus 
alſo the prophecies relating to the eaptivities of race! 
and Judah, and to their reſtorations, make ſo large 
a 1 4 the old I that, if they be not 
genuine, 
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genuine, the whole books muſt be forged; and the 
genuineneſs of thoſe in the New Teſtament cannot 


but be allowed by all. 


I come now, in the third place, to ſpeak of the 


9 s and prophecies that relate to Chriſt, the time 


his appearance, his offices, birth, life, death, 


| 3 and aſcenſion. Many of theſe are ap- 


plied to him by himſelf, and by the authors of the 
ks of the New Teſtament; but there are alſo 
many others, whoſe diſcovery and application are left 


to the ſagacity and induſtry of chriſtians in all ages. 


This ſeems to be a field of great extent, and the evi- 
dence ariſing from it of an increaſing nature. It is 


probable, that the chriſtians of the firſt ages were 


acquainted with ſo many more circumſtances relating 
to the life, death, &c. of Chriſt, as on this account 
to be able to apply a larger number of types and 
prophecies to him than we can. But then this may 
perhaps be compenſated to us by the daily opening 
of the ſcriptures, and our growing knowledge in 
the typical and prophetical nature of them. What 


is already diſcovered of this kind, ſeems no ways 


poſſible to be accounted for, but from the ſuppoſi- 


tion, that God, by his power and foreknowledge, ſo 


ordered the actions, hiſtory, ceremonies, &c. of the 
Patriarchs and Jews, and the language of the pro- 
phets, as to make them correſpond with Chriſt, his 


offices, actions, and ſufferings. If any one doubts 
of this, let him attempt to apply the types and 


prophecies to any ather perſon. I vill juſt mention 
four claſſes, into which theſe types and prophecies 


may be diſtinguiſhed, and under each of them a few 


remarkable inſtances. There are then, 
Firſt, Prophecies which evidently. relate to Chriſt, 


and Sher to him alone, or to others in an inferior 


degree only. Such are that of Jacob concerning 
, of Moſes concerning a great Parket aud law- 


giver 


* 
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giver that ſhould come after him, of Jaiab in his 
fifty-ſecond and fifty-third chapters of Daniel, con- 
cerning the Meſſiah, many in almoſt all the prophets 
concerning a great prince, a prince of the houſe of 
David, &c. who ſhould make a new covenant with 
his people, &c. &c. 3 1 
Secondly, Typical circumſtances. in the lives of 
eminent perſons, as of Jaac, Foſeph, Joſhua, David, 
Solomon, Jonah ; and in the common hiſtory of the 
Jewiſh people, as its being called out of Egypt. 
Thirdly, Typical ceremonies in the Jeiſb worſhip, 
as their ſacrifices in general, thoſe of the paſſover 
and day of expiation in particular, &c. To this head 
we may alſo refer the typical nature of the high 
prieſthood, and of the offices of king, prieſt and 
- prophet, amongſt the Jews, &c. | 


Fourthly, The apparently incidental mention of 
many circumſtances in theſe things, which yet agree 
ſo exactly, and in a way ſo much above chance, 
with Chriſt, as to make it evident, that they were 

originally intended to be applied to him. The not 
breaking a bone of the Paſchal Lamb; the mention 
of renting the garment, and caſting lots upon the 
veſture, by David; of offering gall and vineger, of 
looking on him whom they had pierced, of the third 
day upon numerous occaſions, &c. are circumſtances 
of this kind. „„ Eos 

Now, theſe types and prophecies afford nearly 

; the ſame evidence, whether we conſider the books 
of the Old Teſtament as genuine, or no. For no 
one calls in queſtion their being extant as we now 
have them, ſmall immaterial variations excepted, 
before the time of Chriſt's appearance. Many of 
them do indeed require the common hiſtory of the 
New Teſtament to be allowed as true. But there are 
ſome, thoſe, for inſtance, which relate to the humili- 
ation and death of Chriſt, and the ſpirituality of his 
office, the proofs of whoſe accompliſhment are ſuffi- 

| | ciently 
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ently evident to the whole world, even 5 
dently of this. © ©” 

"The fourth branch of the propliericat evidences 
are thoſe which relate to the chriſtian church. Here 
the three following partic! ulars onda attentive conſfi- 
deration. 
| "Firſt, The predictions concerning a new and pure 
| religion, which was to be ſet up by the coming of the 
Fame Meſſiab. 5 

Secondly, A great and general corruption of this 
1 religion, which was to follow in after-times. 

Thirdly, The recovery of the chriſtian church 
from this corruption, by great tribulations; and the 
| final eſtabliſhment of true and pure religion, called 
the kingdom of ri gbteoufheſs, of the en the new 
Feruſalem, Sc. 
1 The predictions of the firſt and third kinds-abvtind 
E every where in the old prophets, in the diſcourſes 
E of Chriſt, and in the writings of the apoſtles. Thoſe 
| of the ſecond kind are chiefly remarkable in Daniel, 
1 tte Revelation, and the epiſtles of St. Paul, St. 
== Peter, St. Jobn, and St. Jude. In how ſurprizi ing 
| a manner the events of the firſt and ſecond kind have 
b anſwered to the predictions, cannot be unknown 
| to any inquiſitive ſerious perſon, in any chriſtian 
1 country. At the fame time it is evident, that the 
predictions of theſe things could have no foundation 
in probable conjectures when they were given! The 
i events of the third claſs have not yet received their 
; Accompliſhment; but there have been for ſorhe cen- 
turies paſt, and are ſtill, perpetual advances and 
E eparations made for them; and it now ſeems unrea- 

nable to doubt of the natural probability of their 
accompliſhment; -unleſs we doubt at the fame time 
of the truth of the religion itſelf. If it be true, 
it muſt, upon more dihigent and impartial examination, 


back purify itſelf, and overcome all oppoſition. 0 
And 
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And it is remarkably agreeable to the tenor of 
Providence in other things, that that accompliſh- 
ment of prophecy, which will hereafter evidence the 
truth of the chriſtian religion in the moſt illuſtrious 
manner, ſhould be effected by preſent evidences of 
a leſs illuſtrious nature. | 
Let me add here, that many of the pſalms are 
peculiarly applicable to the reſtoration and converſion 
of the Jews, and to the final prevalence and eſtabliſn- 
ment of the chriſtian church, i. e. to the events of 
the third claſs. 5 „ 


P R O P. XXI. 


The Degree of Obſcurity which is found in the Propbe- 
cies of the Scriptures, is not ſo great as to invalidate 
the foregoing Evidences for their divine Authority ; 
but, on the Contrary, is itſelf an indireft Teſtimony in 
their Favour. | 


In order to prove this propoſition, I obſerve, - 

_ Firſt, That there are a ſufficient number of 
prophecies, whoſe interpretation is certain, clear, 
and. preciſe, to ſhew that. their agreement with the 
events predicted is far above the powers of chance, 
or human foreſight. But for the proof of this point, 
which takes in a great compaſs of literature, I muſt 
refer to the authors who have treated it in detail. 
And as thoſe who have examined this point with 
accuracy and impartiality, do, as I preſume, univer- 
ſally agree to the poſition. here laid down, ſo thoſe 
who have not done ſo, can have no pretence for 
aſſerting the contrary ; this being an hiſtorical matter, 
which is to be determined as others of a like kind, 
viz. by the hiſtorical evidences. The reader may, 
however, form ſome judgment, in the groſs, even 
from the few inſtances, which are alleged under the 
laſt propoſition. . 5 22 


Secondly, | 
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Secondly, That, even in the types and prophecies 
where interpreters differ from each other, the differ- 
ences are often fo inconſiderable, and the agreements 
fo general, or elſe the prophecy ſo ſuited to the ſeveral 
events, to which it is applied by different interpre- 
ters, as to exclude both chance, and human fore- 
fight, i. e. to infer a divine communication. This 
point requires alſo a careful and candid examination, 
and then, I think, cannot but be determined in the 
affirmative ; eſpecially when the very great number 
of types and prophecies is taken into confideration. 
Fitneſs in numerous inſtances is always an evidence 
of deſign; this is a method of reaſoning allowed, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, by all. And though the fitneſs 
may not be perfectly evident or preciſe in all, yet, 
if it be general, and the inſtances very numerous, 
the evidence of deſign, ariſing from it, may amount 
to any degree, and fall ſhort of certainty by an im- 
perceptible difference only. And indeed it is upon. 
theſe principles alone, that we prove the divine pow- 
er, knowledge, and goodneſs, from the harmonies, 
and mutual fitneſſes, of viſible things, and from final 
cauſes, inaſmuch as theſe harmonies and fitneſles 
are preciſely made out only in a few inſtances, if com- 
pared to thoſe in which we ſee no more than general 
harmonies, with particular ſubordinate difficulties, 
and. apparent incongruities. 
That the reader may ſee in a ſtronger light, how 
fully the fitneſſes, conſidered in the two — 
paragraphs, exclude chance, and infer deſign, let him 
try to apply the types and prophecies of the four 
claſſes before- mentioned to other perſons and events 
beſides thoſe, to which chriſtian interpreters have ap- 
plied them; and eſpecially le: him conſider the types 
and prophecies relating to Chriſt. If deſign be ex- 
cluded, theſe ought to be equally, or nearly fo, appli- 
cable to other perſons and events; which yet, I think, 
no ſerious conſiderate perſon can affirm, Now, if 
chance 


chance be once excluded, and the neceſſity of having 
recourſe to deſign admitted, we ſhall be inſtantly 
compelled to acknowledge a contrivance greater than 
human, from the long diſtances of time intervening 
between the prophecy and the event, with other ſuch 
like reaſons. 

Thirdly, I obſerve that thoſe types and prophe- 
cies, whoſe interpretation is ſo obſcure, that inter- 
preters have not been able to diſcover any probable 
application, cannot any ways invalidate the evidence 
ariſing from the reſt, They are analogous to thoſe 
parts of the works of nature, whoſe uſes, and ſubſer- 
viency to the reſt are not yet undeſtood. And as 
no one calls in queſtion the evidences of deſign, 
which appear in many parts of the human body, 
becauſe the uſes of others are not yet known; ſo 
the interpretations of prophecy, which are clearly 
or probably made out, remain the ſame evidence 
of deſign, notwithſtanding that unſurmountable diffi- 
culties may hitherto attend many other parts of the 
prophetic writingss. 

Fourthly, It is predicted in the prophecies, that in 
the latter times great multitudes will be converted 
to the chriſtian faith; whereas thoſe who preach or 
propheſy, during the great apoſtaſy, ſhall be able to 
do this only in an obſcure, imperfect manner, and 
convert but few. Now the paſt and preſent obſcurity 
of prophecy agrees remarkably with this prediction; 
and the opening, which is already made, - ſince the 
revival of letters, in applying the prophecies to the, 
events, ſeems to preſage, that the latter times are 
now approaching; and that by the more full diſco- 
very of the true meaning of the prophetic writings, 
and of their aptneſs to ſignify the events predicted, 
there will be ſuch an acceſſion of evidence to the 
divine authority of the ſcriptures, as none but the 
wilfully ignorant, the profligate, and the obdurate, 
can withſtand. It is therefore a confirmation of the 

prophetic 


* 
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prophetic. writings, that, by the obſcurity of one 
part of them, a way ſhould be prepared for effecting 
that glorious converſion of all nations, which is pre- 
dicted in others, in the time and manner in which it 
is predicted. | | | 
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PR OP. XXXII. 


I is no Objection to the foregoing Evidences taken from 
the Types and Prophecies, that they have double, or 
even manifold, Uſes and Applications ; but rather a 

Confirmation of them. en N 


Fox the foregoing evidences all reſt upon this 
foundation, viz. that there is an aptneſs in the types 
and prophecies to prefigure the events, greater than 
can be ſuppoſed to reſult from chance, or human 
foreſight. When this is evidently made out from 
the great number of the types and prophecies, and 
the degree of clearneſs and preciſeneſs of each, the 
ſhewing afterwards, that theſe have other uſes and 
applications, will rather prove the divine 1 
than exclude it. All the works of God, the parts 
of a human body, ſyſtems of minerals, plants, and 
animals, elementary bodies, planets, fixed ſtars, &c. 
have various uſes and ſubſerviencies, in reſpect of 
each other; and, if the ſcriptures be the word of 
God, analogy would lead one to expect ſomething 
correſponding hereto in them. When men form 
deſigns, they are indeed obliged to have one thing 
principally in view, and to facrifice ſubordinate 
matters to principal ones; but we muſt not carry 
this prejudice, taken from the narrow limits of our 
power and knowledge, to him who is infinite in 
them. All his ends centre in the ſame point, and are 
carried to their utmoſt perfection by one and the 
fame means. Thoſe laws, ceremonies, and incidents, 


Which 
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which beſt ſuited the Jewiſß ſtate, and the ſeveral in- 
dividuals of it, were alſo, moſt apt to prefigure the 
promiſed Meſſiah, and the ſtate of the chriſtian church, 
according to the perfect plan of theſe things, which, 
in our way of ſpeaking, exiſted in the divine mind 
from all eternity; juſt as that magnitude, ſituation, 
&c. of our earth, which beſt ſuits its preſent inhabit- 


ants, is alſo beſt ſuited to all the changes which it 


muſt hereafter undergo, and to all the inhabitants 
of other planets, if there be any ſuch, to whom its 
influence extends. _ Ee . 
The following inſtance may perhaps make this 
matter more clearly underſtood. Suppoſe a perſon 
to have ten numbers, and as many lines, preſented 
to his view; and to find by menſuration, that the 
ten numbers expreſſed the lengths of the ten lines 
reſpectively. This would make it evident, that they 
vere intended to do ſo. Nor would it alter the caſe, 
and prove that the agreement between the numbers 
and lines aroſe, without deſign, and by chance, as 
we expreſs it, to allege that theſe numbers had ſome 
other relations; that, for inſtance, they proceeded 
in arithmetical or geometrical progreſſion, were the 
ſquares or cubes of other numbers, &c. On the 
contrary, any ſuch remarkable property would rather 
increaſe than diminiſh the evidence of deſign in the 
agreement between the numbers and lines. How- 
ever, the chief thing to be inquired into would plainly - 
be, whether the agreement be too great to be ac- 
counted for by chance. If it be, defign muſt be 
admitted. | 2 
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PR OP. XXXIII. 


We Application of the Types and Prophecies of the 
Old Teſtament by the Writers of the New does 
not weaken the Authority of eſe V. riters, but rather 


nn. it. | 


Fon the objections, which have been made to the 
writers of the New Teſtament on this head, have 
been grounded principally upon a ſuppoſition, that 
when an obvious literal ſenſe of a paſſage, or a mani- 
feſt uſe of a ceremony, ſuited to the then preſent 
times, are diſcovered, all others, are excluded, ſo as 
to become miſapplications. But this has been ſhewn 
in the laſt propoſition to be a prejudice ariſing from 
the narrowneſs of our faculties and abilities. Whence 
it follows, that, if the ſcripture types and pro- 
_ - Phecies be remarkably ſuited to different things, 
which is a point that is abundantly proved by learn- 
ed men, they cannot but, in their original deſign, 
have various ſenſes and uſes. And ir 1s ſome con- 
firmation of the divine authority of the writers of the 
New Teſtament, that they write nn to this 
original deſign of God. | 

It may perhaps afford ſome fatisfaQtion to the 
reader to make ſome conjectures concerning the light 
in which the types and prophecies, which have dou- 
ble ſenſes, would appear firſt to the ancient Fews, 
and then to thoſe who lived in the time of our Sa- 
viour. From hence we may judge in what light it 
is reaſonable they ſhould be taken by us. 

Let our inſtance be the ſecond pſalm, which we 
are to ſuppoſe written by David himſelf, or, at leaſt, 
in the time of his reign. It is evident, that there 
are ſo many things in this pſalm peculiarly applicable 
to David's aſcent to the throne by God's ſpecial 
appointment, to the oppoſition which he met with 
both in his own nation, and from the neighbouring 

| ones, 
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ones, and to his victories over all his oppoſers through 
the favour of God, that the Jews of that time could 
not but conſider this pſalm as relating to David. 
Nay, one can ſcarce doubt, but the Pfalmiſt himſelf, 
whether he ſeemed to himſelf ro compoſe it from his 
own proper fund, or to have it dictated immediately 
| by the ſpirit of God, would have David prineipally 
in view. At the fame time it is evident, that there 
are ſome paſſages, particularly the laſt,” Bleſſed are all 
they that put their truſt in bim, i. e. in the Son, which 

it would be impious, eſpecially for an raelite, to 
apply to David, and which therefore no allowance 
for the ſublimity of the eaſtern poetry could make 
applicable. It may be ſuppoſed therefore, that many, 
or moſt, conſidered ſuch paſſages as having an oh- 
ſcurity in them, iato which they could no ways pene- 
trate; whereas a few perhaps, who were peculiarly 
enlightened by God, and who meditated day and 
night upon the promiſes made to their anceſtors, par- 
ticularly upon thoſe to Abraban, would preſume or 
conjecture, that a future perſon of a much higher 
rank than David, was prefigured thereby. And the 
caſe would be the ſame in regard to many other 
palms : they would appear to the perſons of the then 
preſent times both to reſpect the then preſent occur- 
rences, and alſo to intimate ſome future more glorious 
ones; and would mutually ſupport this latter inter- 
pretation in each other. ES HEL | 1 

When the prophets appeared in the declenſion and 
captivities of the kingdoms of Jrael and Judab, the 
ſame interpretation would be ſtrengthened, and the 
expectations grounded thereon increaſed, by the 
plainer and more frequent declarations of the pro- 
phets concerning ſuch a future perſon, and the hap- 
pineſs which would attend his coming. The great 
and various ſufferings of this choſen people, their 
return and deliverance, their having their ſerip- 
tures collected into one view by Ezra, and read in 
e | Ma. n 
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their ſynagogues 2 the interval from Ezra to 
Chriſt, the figurative ſenſes put upon dreams, vi- 
ſions, and parables, in their ſcriptures, &c. would 
all concur to the ſame purpoſe, till at laſt it is reaſon- 
able to expect, that the Jews in our Saviour's time 
would conſider many of the inſtitutions and ceremo- 
nies of their law, of the hiſtorical events, of the 
pſalms appointed for the temple-worſhip, and of 
the inſpired declarations of the prophets, as reſpect- 
ing the future times of the Metab; and this, in 
ſome caſes, to the excluſion of the more obvious 
ſenſes and uſes, which had already taken place ; be- 
ing led thereto by the ſame narrow-mindedneſs, 
which makes ſome in theſe days reject the typical and 
more remote ſenſe, as foon as they ſee the literal and 
more immediate one. Now, that this was, in fact, 
the caſe of the Jews in the time of Chriſt, and for 
ſome time afterwards, appears from the New Teſta- 
ment, from the chriſtian writers of the firſt ages, 
and from the Talmudical ones. | | 
A great part, however, of the ſcripture types 
and prophecies appeared to the Jews to have no rela- 
tion to their promiſed Metab, till they were inter- 
preted by the event. They expected a perfon that 
ſhould correſpond to David and Solomon, two glorious 
princes ; but they did not fee how Jaac, or the Paſ- 
chal Lamb, ſhould tipify him ; or that the circum- 
ſtance of being called out of Egypt, the appellation 
of Nazerene, or the parting garments, and caſting 
lots upon a veſture, ſhould contribute to aſcertain 
him. However, it is certain, that to perſons who 
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i had for ſome time conſidered their ſcriptures in the - 
N | typical, prophetical view mentioned in the laſt para- 
# graph, every remarkable . circumſtance and coinci- 
| dence of this kind, verified by the event, would be 


a new acceſſion of evidence, provided we ſuppoſe a 
good foundation from miracles, or prophecies: of 
undoubted import, to have been laid previouſly. 

| | | Nay, 
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Nay, ſuch coincidences may be conſidered not only 
as arguments to the Jews of Chriſt's time, but as 
ſolid arguments in themſelves, and that excluſively 
of the context. For though each of theſe | coinci- 


deences, ſingly taken, affords only a low degree of evi- 
dence, and ſome of them ſcarce any; yet it is a thing 


not to be accounted for from chance, that ſeparate 
paſſages of the Old Teſtament ſhould be applicable 
to the circumſtances of Chriſt's life, by an allufion 
either of words or ſenſe, in ten or an hundred times 
a greater number, than to any other perſons, from 
mere accident. And this holds in a much, higher 
degree, if the ſeparate paſſages or circumſtances be 
ſubordinate parts of a general type. Thus the part- 
ing the garments, the offering vinegar and gall, and 


the not breaking a bone, have much more weight, 
when it is conſidered, that David, and the Paſchal 


Lamb, are types of the Meaſiab. And when the 


whole evidence of this kind which the induſtry of 


pious chriſtians has brought to light in the firſt ages 
of chriſtianity, and again ſince the revival of letters, 
is laid together, it appears to me to be both a full 
proof of the truth of the chriſtian religion, and a 


vindication of the method of arguing from typical 


and double ſenſes. | 5 

It may be added in favour of typical reaſoning, 
that it correſponds to the method of reaſoning by 
analogy, which is found to be of ſuch extenſive uſe 
in philoſophy. A type is indeed nothing 'but an 
analogy, and the ſcripture types are not only a key 
to the ſcriptures, bur ſeem alſo to have contributed to 
put 'into our hands the key of nature, analogy. 
And this ſhews us a new correſpondence or analogy 
between the word and works of God. However, 
ſince certain well-meaning perſons ſeem to be preju- 


diced againſt typical and double ſenſes, I will add 


ſome arguments, whereby the writers of the New 
Teſtament may be defended upon this footing allo. 


6 
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- Firſt, then, Since the Jews in the tirnes of us 
writers of the New T eſtament, and conſequently 


theſe writers themſelves,” were much given to typical 


reaſonings, and the application of paſſages of the 
Old Teſtament in a ſecondary ſenſe to the times of 
the Maſſiab, this would be a common foundation or 


theſe writers, and thoſe to whom they wrote, 


proceed upon, derived from aſſociation, and is 
acquired nature of their minds. And it is as eaſy to 
conceive, that God ſhould permit them to proceed 


upon this foundation for the then preſent time, 


though it would not extend to the world in general, 
to diſtant ages, and to perſons of different educa- 
tions, as that they ſhould be left to the workings of 
their on acquired natures in many other reſpects, 
notwithſtanding the ſupernatural gifts beſtowed upon 


them in ſome; or as it is to conceive, that God ſhould 


canfer any thing, exiſtence, e &c. in any 
particular manner or degree. 
| Secondly, There are ſome paſſages in. * New 
Teſtament quoted from the Old in the way of mere 
alluſion. This cannot, I think, be true of many, 
where the paſſage is ſaid to be fulflled, without doing 
violence to the natural ſenſe of the words, and of 
the context, in the New Teſtament: - however, 
where it is, it ny removes the objection. here 
conſidered. 
\ Thirdly, if we ould: dion that the writers of | 
the New Teſtament were ſometimes guilty of erro- 


neous reaſonings in theſe or other matters, ftill this 


does not affect their moral characters at all; nor 
their intellectual ones, which are ſo manifeſt from 


the general ſoundneſs and ſtrength of their other 


reaſonings, in any ſuch manner as to be of importance 
in reſpect of the evidence for the general truth of the 


ſcriptures, or for their divine authority in "te firſt 


and een ſenſe above ee 
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P'R OP XXV. 


The moral Charafters of - Chriſt, the Prophets and 
. - Apoſtles, prove the Truth and Divine Authority of 
the Scriptures. Tn 


Lr us begin with the conſideration of the cha- 
racter of Chriſt. This, as it may be collected from 
the plain narrations of the goſpels, is manifeſtly 
ſuperior to all other characters, fictitious or real, 
whether drawn by hiſtorians, orators, or poets. We 


ſee in it the moſt entire devotion and reſignation to 


God, and the moſt ardent and univerſal love to 
mankind, joined with the greateſt humility, ſelf- 


denial, meekneſs, patience, prudence, and every 


other virtue, divine and human. To which we are 
to add, that, according to the New Teſtament, Chriſt, 
being the Lord and creator of all, took upon himſelf 
the form of a ſervant, in order to fave all; that, with 
this view, he ſubmitted to the helpleſſneſs and infirmi- 
ties of infancy, to the narrowneſs of human under- 
ſtanding, and the perturbations of human. affections, 
to hunger, thirſt, labour, wearineſs, poverty, and 
hardſhips of various kinds, to lead a ſorrowful, 
friendleſs life, to be miſunderſtood, betrayed, inſulted, 
and mocked, and at laſt to be put to a painful and 


ignominious defth; alſo (which deſerves our moſt 


ſerious conſideration, however incongruous to our 


narrow apprehenſions it may appear at firſt ſight) to 


undergo the moſt bitter mental agony previouſly. 
Here then we may make the following obſervations. 
Firſt, That, laying down the oreſont diſorders of 
the moral world, and the neceſſity of the love of God 
and our neighbour, and of ſelf-annihilation, in order 
to the pure and ultimate happineſs of man, there 


ſeems to be a neceſſity alſo for a ſuffering Saviour. 


At leaſt, one may affirm, that the condeſcenſion of 
M 4 Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, in leaving the glory which he had with the 
Father before the foundation of the world, and in 
ſhewing himſelf a perfect pattern of obedience to the 
will 4 God, both in doing and ſuffering, has a 
moſt peculiar tendency to rectify the preſent moral 
depravity of our natures, and to exalt us thereby to 
pure ſpiritual happineſs. Now it is remarkable, 
that the evangeliſts and apoſtles ſhould have thus 
hit upon a thing, which all the great men amongſt _ 
the ancient heathens miſſed, and which however 
clear it does and ought now to appear to us, was 
a great ſtumbling-block to them, as well as to the 
Jews; the firſt ſeeking after wiſdom, i. e. human 
philoſophy and eloquence ; and the laſt requiring a 
ſign, or a glorious temporal Saviour. Nor can this 
be accounted for, as it ſeems to me, but by admitting 
the reality of the character, i. e. the divine miſſion of 
Chriſt, and the conſequent divine inſpiration of thoſe 
who drew it, i. e. the truth and divine authority of 
the New Teſtament. 8 
Secondly, If we allow only the truth of the com- 
mon hiſtory of the New Teſtament, or even, with. 
out having recourſe to it, only ſuch a part of the cha- 
racter of Chriſt, as neither ancient nor modern Jews, 
heathens, or unbelievers, ſeem to conteſt, it will be 
difficult to reconcile ſo great a character, claimi 
divine authority, either with the moral attributes of 
God, or indeed with itſelf, upon the ſuppoſition of 
the falſehood of that claim. One can ſcarce ſup- 
poſe, that God would permit a perſon apparently ſo 
innocent and excellent, ſo qualified to impoſe upon 
mankind, to make ſo impious and audacious a claim 
without having ſome evident mark of impoſture ſet 
upon him; nor can it be conceived, how a perſon 
could be apparently ſo innocent and excellent, and 
yet really otherwiſe. 5 7 9 80 
Thirdly, The manner in which the evangeliſts 
ſpeak of Chriſt, ſhews that they drew after a real 


copy: 
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: copy, i. e. ſhews the genuineneſs and truth of the 


| goſpel hiſtory. There are no direct encomiums 
upon him, no laboured defences or recommendations, 

His character ariſes from a careful impartial examina- 
tion of all that he faid and did, and the evangeliſts 


appear to have drawn this greateſt of all characters 


without any direct deſign to do it. Nay, they have 


recorded ſome things, ſuch as his being moved with 
the paſſions of human nature, as well as being 


affected by its infirmities, which the wiſdom of this 
world would rather have concealed. But their view 


was to ſhew him to the perſons to whom they preached 


as the promiſed Maſſiab of the Jews, and the Saviour 
of mankind; and as they had been convinced of this 
themſelves from his diſcourſes, actions, ſufferings, 
and reſurrection, they thought nothing more was 
wanting to convince ſuch others as were ſerious and 
impartial, but a ſimple narrative of what Jeſus ſaid 


and did. And if we compare the tranſcendent great- 


neſs of this character with the indirect manner in 


which it is delivered, and the illiterateneſs and low 


condition of the evangeliſts, it will appear impoſſible, 
that they ſhould have forged it, that they ſhould not 
have had a real original before them, ſo rhat nothing 
was wanting but to record ſimply and faithfully, 
How could mean and illiterate perſons excel the 
greateſt geniuſes, ancient and modern, in drawing a 


character? How came they to draw it an indirect 


manner? This is indeed a ſtrong evidence of genu- 
ineneſs and truth; but then it is of fo recluſe and 
ſubtle a nature, and, agreeably to this, has been ſo 
little taken notice of by the defenders of the chriſ- 
tian religion, that one cannot conceive the evangeliſts 

were at all aware, that it was an evidence. The 


character of Chriſt, as drawn by them, is therefore 


genuine and true; and conſequently proves his di- 
vine miſſion both by its tranſcendent excellence, and 
by his laying claim to ſuch a miſſion, 


Here 
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” Here it ought to be particularly remarked, that our 
Saviour s entire devotion to God, and ſufferings for 
the ſake of men' in compliance With his will, is a 
pitch of perfection, which was never propoſed, or 
thought of, before his coming (much leſs attempted 
or atrained) ; unleſs as far as this is virtually in- 
cluded in the precepts for loving God above all, 
and our neighbour as ourſelves, and other equivalent 
me {ph in the Old Teſtament. | 
' We come, in the next place, to conſider the cha- 
rafters of the prophets, apoſtles, and other eminent 

erſons mentioned in the Old and New T eſtaments. 
Here then we may obſerve, | 

Firſt, That the characters of the e who are 
faid in the ſcriptures to have had divine communica- 
tions, and a divine miſſion, are ſo much ſuperior to 
the characters which occur in common life, that we 
can ſcarce account for the more eminent ſingle ones, 
and therefore much leſs for ſo large a ſucceſſion of 
them, continued through ſo many ages, without 
allowing the divine communications and aſſiſtance, 
which they allege. It is' true indeed, that many of 
theſe eminent perſons had conſiderable imperfections, 


and ſome of them were guilty of great ſins occa- 


ſionally, though not habitually. However, I ſpeak 


here of the balance, after proper deductions are 


made, on account of theſe ſins and imperfections; 
and leave it to the impartial reader to conſider, whe- 
ther the prophets, apoſtles, &c. were not ſo much 
ſuperior, not only to mankind at an average, but 
even to the beſt men amongſt the Greeks and Ro- 


mans, as is not fairly to be accounted for by the mere 


Powers of human nature. 


Secondly, If this ſhould be doubted, their cha- 
racers are, however, far too good to allow the ſup- 


poſition of an impious fraud and impoſture ; which 
muſt be the caſe, if they had not divine authority, 
We have therefore this double argument for the 


divine 
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divine authority of the ſcriptures, if we only allow the 
genuineneſs and truth of its common hiſtory.” * "\ 
_ Thirdly, The characters of the eminent perſons 
mentioned in the ſcriptures ariſe ſo much, in an in- 
direct way, from the plain narrations of facts, their 
ſins and imperfections are ſo fully ſet forth by them- 
ſelves, or their friends, with their condemnation and 
-puniſhment, and the. vices of wicked men, and-the 
oppoſers of God and themſelves, related in ſo candid 
a way, with all fit allowances, that we have in this a 
remarkable additional evidence for the truth of this 
part of the ſcripture hiſtory, befides the common ones 
before given, which extend to the whole. 
Fourthly, The eminent perſons here conſidered are 
ſometimes charged by unbelievers with crimes, where, 
all circumſtances being duly weighed, they did no- 
thing unjuſtifiable, nothing more than it was their in- 
. diſpenſable duty to God to do; as Abrabam in pre- 
paring to ſacrifice Jaac, Joſbua in deſtroying the Ca- 


ſinful from a mere, abſtracted, general definition of 
it, as that it is the taking away the life of a man, 


quite univerſal; they can be no more than general; 
and it is ſufficient for human purpoſes, that they 
are ſo much, notwithſtanding that the addition of 
peculiar circumſtances' makes the action vary from 
the general rule. Now the certain command of God 
may ſurely be ſuch a eircumſtance. 185 

Laſtly, The perfection of virtue being of an ever- 


that mankind in its infant ſtate, ſoon after the flood, 
and ſo onwards for ſome time, ſhould be more im- 
perfect, and have leſs of the pure and ſublime precepts 
concerning indifference to this world, and all preſent 
things, univerſal unlimited charity, mortification, 


we 


naanites, c. We cannot determine an action to be 


&c. but muſt carefully weigh all circumſtances. 
And indeed there are no maxims in morality that are 


growing infinite nature, it is reaſonable to expect, 


abſtinence, chaſtity, &c. delivered to them, than 
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we chriſtians have, and leſs expected from "Pq 

And yet, upon the whole, the patriarchs and emi- 
nent perſons among the Jews were burning and 
ſpining lights in their reſpective generations. How- 
ever, it is alſo to be obſerved here, that the moſt | 
ſublime precepts of the goſpel do appear from the 
fiſt in the Old Teſtament, though under a: veil; 

and that they were — 2980 more and more 
* the later . 


* 
% 7 8 4 


PRO P. xxxv. 


The Excellence of the Doctrine contained i in the gaben 
© Evidence of their Divine Authority. 


"wg is an | argument ich has great Sees 
independently of other conſiderations. Thus let us 
ſuppoſe, that the author of the goſpel which goes 
under St. Matthew's name, was not known; and that 
it was unſupported by the writers of the primitive 
times; yet ſuch is the unaffected ſimplicity of the 
narrations, the purity of the doctrines, and the ſincere 

piety and goodneſs of the ſentiments, that it carries 
its own authority with it. And the ſame thing may 
be faid in general of all the books of the Old and New 
Teſtaments: ſo that it ſeems evident to me, that, if 
there was no other book in the world befides the 
Bible, a man could not reaſonably doubt of the truth 
of revealed religion. The mouth ſpeaks from the 
abundance of the beart. Men's writings and diſ- 
courſes muſt receive a tincture from their real 
thoughts, deſires, and deſigns. It is impoſſible to 
play the hypocrite in every word and expreſſion. 
This is a matter of common daily obſervatian,- that 
cannot be called in queſtion; and the more any one 
thinks upon it, or attends to what paſſes im himſelf or 
others, to the _ of the human thoughts, _ 


: and 


— 
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1. e. to the hiſtory of aſſociation, the more clearly 
will he ſee it. We may conclude therefore, even if 
all other arguments were ſet aſide, that the authors 
of the books of the Old and New Teſtaments, 
whoever they were, cannot have made a falſe claim 

to divine authority, _ % 
But there is alſo another method of inferring the 
divine authority of the ſcriptures from the excellence 
of the doctrine contained therein. For the ſcriptures 
contain doctrines concerning God, providence, a 
future ſtate, the duty of man, &c. far more pure 
and ſublime than can any ways be accounted for from 
the natural powers of men, fo circumſtanced as the 
facred writers were. That the reader may ſee this 
in a clearer light, let him compare the ſeveral books 
of the Old and New Teſtaments with the cotem- 
porary writers amongſt the Greeks and Romans, who 
could not have leſs than the natural powers of the 
human mind; but might have, over and above, 
ſome traditional hints derived ultimately from reve- 
lation. Let him conſider whether it be poſſible to 
ſuppoſe, that Jewiſh ſhepherds, fiſhermen, &c. ſhould, 
both before and after the riſe of the heathen philo- 
ſophy, ſo far exceed the men of the greateſt abilities | 
and accompliſhments in others nations, by any other 14 
means, than divine communications. Nay, we may i 
ſay, that no writers, from the invention of letters 
to the preſent, times, are equal to the penmen of the 
books of the Old and New Teſtaments, in true 
excellence, utility, and dignity; which is ſurely 
ſuch an internal criterion 5 their divine authority, 
as ought not to be reſiſted. And perhaps it never 
is reſiſted by any, who have duly conſidered theſe 
books, and formed their affections and actions accord- 
ing to the precepts therein delivered. 
An objection is ſometimes made againſt the excel - 
lence of the doctrines of the ſcriptures, by charging 
Ay . \ | upon 
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upon them erroneous doctrines, eſtabliſhed by the 


authority of creeds, councils, and particular chur- 
ches. But this is a manner of proceeding highly 


unreaſonable. The unbeliever, who pays ſo little 


regard to the opinions of others, as to reject what all 
churches receive, the divine miſſion of Chriſt, and 
the evidences for the truth of the ſcriptures, ought 


not at other times to ſuppoſe the churches, much leſs 


any particular one, better able to judge of the 
doctrine; but ſhould in the latter caſe, as well as the 


| firſt, examine for himſelf; or if he will take the 
doctrine upon truſt, he ought much rather to take 


the evidence ſo. 

If it can be ſhewn, either that the true doctrine of 
the ſcriptures differs from that which is commonly 
received, or that reaſon teaches ſomething different 
from what is commonly ſuppoſed, or laſtly that we 
are inſufficient judges what are the real doctrines of 
ſeripture, or reaſon, or both, and conſequently that 


we ought to wait with patience for farther light, all 
objections of this kind fall to the ground. One 


may alſo add, that the ſame arguments which prove 
a doctrine to be very abſurd, prove alſo, for the moſt 


part, that it is not the ſenſe of the paſſage; and that 


this is a method of reaſoning always allowed in 
interpreting profane authors. 


P R O p. XXXVL. 


Tie: many and great Advantages which have aw 
to the World from the Patriarchal, Judaical, and 
Chriſtian Revelations, prove the Divine A of 
the Scriptures. 


 Taxzss advantages are of two ſorts, relating reſpec- 
_ tively to the knowledge and OY of I. 


Now 


1 begin with the firſt, 
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Now it is very evident, that the chriſtian revelation, 
has diffuſed a much more pure and perfect know- 
ledge of what is called natural religion, over a great 
part of -the world, viz. wherever the profeſſion either 
of chriſtianity or Mahometiſm prevails. And. the 
ſame thing will appear, in reſpect of the Judaical and 
patriarchal revelations, to thoſe who. are acquainted 
with ancient hiſtory. It will be found very difficult 
by ſuch perſons, to account even for the pagan reli- 
gions with@t recurring to ſuch patriarchal communi- 
cations with God, as are mentioned in the Pentateuch, 
and to the more full revelations made to the Jews. 
So that one is led to believe, that all that is good in 
any pagan or falſe religion, is of divine original ; all 
that is erroneous and corrupt, the offspring of the 
vanity, weakneſs, and wickedneſs of men; and 
that properly ſpeaking, we have no reaſon from hiſ- 
tory to ſuppoſe, that there ever, was any ſuch thing as 
mere natural religion, i. e. any true religion, which 
men diſcovered to themſelves by the mere light 
of nature. Theſe poſitions ſeem to follow from in- 
quiries into the antiquities of the heathen world, 
and of their religions. The heathen religions all 
appear to be of a derivative nature; each circum- 
| ſtance in the inquiry confirms the ſcriptural accounts 
of things, and ſends us to the revelations expreſsly 
mentioned, or indirectly implied, in the Old Teſta- 
ment, for the real original of the pagan religions 
in their ſimple ſtate. This opinion receives great 

light and confirmation from Sir Jaac Newton's 
Chronology, rr FO | 5 

It appears alſo very probable to me, that a careful 
examination of the powers of human underſtanding 
would confirm the ſame poſition; and that admitting 
the novelty of the preſent world, there is no way 
of accounting for the riſe and progreſs of religious 

knowledge, as it has taken place in fact, without 
having recourſe to divine revelation. If we admit 
| the 
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the Patriarchal, Judaical, and Chriſtian revelations, 
the progreſs of natural religion, and of all the falſe 


pretences to revelation, will fairly ariſe (at leaſt, ap- 
pear poſſible in all caſes, and probable in moſt) from 
the circtimſtances of things, and the powers of hu- 
man nature; and the foregoing doctrine of affocia- 
tion will caſt ſome light upon the ſubject. If we deny 
the truth of theſe revelations, and ſuppoſe the ſcrip- 
tures to be falſe, we ſhall caſt utter confuſion upon 
the inquiry, and human faculties will bMfound far 
unequal to the taſk aſſigned to them. 

Secondly, If we conſider the practice of true reli- 
gion, the good effects of revelation are ſtill more evi- 
dent. Every man who believes, muſt find himſelf 
Either excited to good, or deterred from evil, in 
many inſtances, by that belief ; notwithſtanding that 
there may be many other inſtances, in which religious 
motives are too weak to reſtrain violent and corrupt 
inclinations. The ſame obſervations occur daily with 


regard to others, in various ways and degrees. And 


it is by no means concluſive againſt this obvious ar- 
gument for the good effects of revelation upon the 
morals of mankind, to allege that the world is not 
better now, than before the coming of Chriſt, This 
is a point which cannot be determined by any kind 
of eſtimation, in our power to make; and, if it 
could, we do not know what circumſtances would 
have made the world much worſe than it is, had not 
chriſtianity interpoſed. However, it does appear 
to me very probable, to ſay the Teaſt, that Jews, and 
chriſtians, notwithſtanding all their vices and corrup- 
tions, have, upon the whole, been always better than 
heathens and unbelievers. It ſeems to me alſo, 


that as the knowledge of true, pure, and perfect reli- 


gion 1s advanced and diffuſed more and more every 
day, ſo the practice of it correſponds thereto : but 
then this, from the nature of the thing, is a fact 
of a leſs obvious kind; however, if it be true, — 
5 5 
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| will become manifeſt in due time. Let us ſuppoſe a 


ſon to maintain, that civil government, the arts 


of life, medicines, &c. have never been of uſe to 
mankind, becauſe it does not appear from any certain 
calculation, that the m_ = of health _ happi- 
neſs is greater among the polite nations, than'among 
the bas tas ones. Would it not be thought a ſuffi- 
cient anſwer to this, to appeal to the obvious g 
effects of theſe things in innumerable inſtances, with- 
out entering into a calculation impoſſible to be made? 
However, it does here alſo appear, that, as far as we 
are able to judge, civilized countries are, upon the 
whole, in a more happy ſtate than barbarous ones, 
in all theſe reſpects. 7 De 
Now, as the divine original of revelation may be 
directly concluded from its being the ſole fountain of 
all religious knowledge, if that can be proved; ſo it 


7 


will follow in an indirect way, if we ſuppoſe, that 


revelation has only promoted the knowledge and prac- 
tice of true religion. It is not likely, that folly or 
deceit of any kind ſhauld be eminently ſerviceable in 
the advancement of wiſdom and virtue. Every tree 
muſt produce its proper fruit. Enthuſiaſm and im- 
poſture cannot contribute to make men "prudent, 
peaceable and moderate, diſintereſted and ſincere. 


1 F r. eerve 
The wonderful Nature, and ſuperior Excellence, f the 


Attempt made by Chrift, and bis Apoſtles, are Evi- 


dences of their Divine Authority. 


Tuls attempt was that of reforming all mankind, 
and making them happy in a future ſtate. And, 
when we confider firſt the attempt itſelf, and then 
the aſſurance of ſucceſs in it, which appears in all 
their words and actions, by ways both direct and 

N indirect, 
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indirect, there ariſes from thence alone, a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption in their favour, as well as in favour of the 
authors of the books of the Old Teſtament, who 
have concurred in the ſame attempt, though leſs in- 
formed of the true nature and full extent of it. For 
ideas and purpoſes of this kind could ſcarce enter into 
the hearts of weak or wicked men; much leſs could 
fuch perſons enter upon and proſecute fo great an 
undertaking with ſuch prudence, integrity, and con- 
ſtancy, or form ſuch right-judgments both of the op- 
poſition they ſhould meet with, and of the prevalence 
of their own endeavours, and thoſe of their ſucceſſors, 
over this oppoſition, Nay, one may ſay, that no- 
thing leſs than ſupernatural aſſiſtance could qualify 
them for theſe purpoſes. No deſign of this kind 
was ever formed, or thought of, till the coming of 
Chriſt; and the pretences of enthuſiaſts and impoſ- 
tors to the ſame commiſſion ſince, have all been 
copied from Chriſt, as being neceſſary to their ſuc- 


cieeding in any meaſure, ſince his coming. If it be 


ſuppoſed to be the true interpretation and meaning of 


the ſcriptures, to publiſh final redemption, conver- 


ſion, and ſalvation to all mankind, even the moſt 
wicked, in ſome diſtant future ſtate, this will add 
great force to the preſent argument. 


P R O P. XXXVIIL 


The Manner in which the Love of God, and of our 
| Neighbour, is taught and inculcated in the Scriptures, 
is an Evidence of their Divine Authority. | 


For it appears, that the ſcriptures do virtually 
include, or even expreſsly aſſert, all that the modern 
philoſophy has: diſcovered or verified concerning theſe 
important ſubjects; which degree of illumination, as 
it can with no plauſibility be accounted for in illiterate 


— ” 
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men in the time of Auguſtus from natural cauſes, ſo 
much leſs can it in the preceding times from Chriſt 
up to Moſes. This propoſition is included in the 
thirty- fifth; however, the ſubject of it is of ſo much 
importance, as to deſerve a ſeparate place. Pe 

Here then, Firſt, We may obſerve, ' that Moſes 
commands the Hraelites to love God with all the 


heart, and ſoul, and might, whereas they are to love 


their neighbours only as themſelves. Now, though 
this infinite ſuperiority of the love due to God over 
that due to our neighbour be perfectly agreeable 
to that infinite majeſty and goodneſs of God, and 
nothingneſs of the creatures, which every new diſ- 
covery in philoſophy now opens to view; yet it was 
ſo little known, many. ages after Mo/es, amongſt the 
wiſeſt of the Greeks and Romans, that we cannot 
aſcribe it to his mere natural ſagacity. The natural 
equality of all men, and the ſelf- annihilation, im- 
plied in the precept of loving all our brethren as 
well as ourſelves, are alſo the genuine dictates of true 
philoſophy. „ 5 e 
Secondly, In order to ſhew the divine authority of 
the ſcriptures, from the manner in which the love 
of God is taught in them, we muſt conſider not 
only the direct precepts concerning this love, but 
alſo all thoſe concerning hope, truſt, fear, thank- 
fulneſs, delight, &c. for all theſe concur to incul- 
cate and beget in us the love of God. The ſame 
may be ſaid of all the ſcriptural deſcriptions of God, 
and his attributes, and of the addreſſes of good men 
to him, which are there recorded. God is declared 


in the ſcriptures to be light, love, goodneſs, the 
ſource of all happineſs and perfection, the father 


and protector of all, &c. And the eminent perſons 
who compoſed the Pſalms, and other ſuch like ad- 
dreſſes to God, appear to have devoted themſelves 
entirely to him. Now, when we reflect, that there 

is ſcarce any thing of this kind in the writings of 
| T4 J tho 
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N the philoſophers who preceded Chriſt, and nothin 
i comparable to the ſcripture expreſſions even in thoſe 
| who came after him; when we farther reflect, that 
bi tte writings of the ableſt and beſt men of the preſent 
=: times contain nothing excellent of the devotional 
kind, but what may be found in the ſcriptures, and. 
; even in the Old Teſtament; there ſeems to be a 
= neceſſity for having recourſe to divine inſpiration, as 
j the original ſource of this great degree of illumina- 
1 tion in the patriarchs, prophets, and apoſtles.” _ 
il - Thirdly, Good perſons are, in the ſcriptures, 
ftyled children of God; members of Chriſt ; partakers 
of the divine nature; one with God and Chrift, as 
Chriſt is with God; members of each other ; heirs of 
Goa, and coheirs with Chriſt ; heirs of all things, &c. 
Expreſſions which have the ſtrongeſt tendency to raiſe 
in us an unbounded love to God, and an equal one 
| to our neighbour, and which include and convey the 
moſt exalted, and at the fame time the moſt ſolid, 
conceptions of this great ſyſtem of things. And if 
we ſuppoſe, that theſe high titles and privileges are, 
according to the ſcriptyres, to be hereafter extended 
tb all mankind, the divine original of the ſcriptures 
will receive a new acceſſion of evidence on this ac- 
count. | 


P R OP. . XXXIX. 


The Doctrine of the neceſſary Subſerviency of Pain 10 
Pleaſure, unfolded in the Scriptures, is an Evidence 
of their Divine Authority. 2” 7 


Tx ſcriptures give frequent and ſtrong intima- 

tions, that the ultimate happineſs which they pro- 
miſe, is not to be obtained in this our degenerate 

ſtate, but by a previous paſſage through pain. Ble/- 

fed are they that mourn. We muſt rejoice in tribula- 

tion. The palm-bearing multitude comes out of great 

. tribulation. 
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tribulation. The captain of our ſalvation, and there- 

fore all his ſoldiers, muſt be made perfelt through 
ſufferings. Without ſhedding of blood there is no remi/- 
fron of fins. It is good for us to be aſſticted, that we 
may learn to keep the commandments of God. The 


Jes muſt be captivated, and undergo the ſevereſt 


affliftions, before they can be made happy finally, 
as the people of God. Man muſt eat his bread in 
the ſtweat of his brow all his life, and return to duſt 
at laſt; and yet ſtill he /eed of the” woman ſhall bruiſe 
the ſerpent's head, and gain readmiſſion to the tree of 
life, whoſe leaves ſhall heal the. nations, &c. &c. 
Now there is a ſurprizing correſpondence between 

ſuch expreſſions as theſe, and many modern diſco- 
veries, which ſhew that pain is, in general, intro- 
ductory and ſubſervient to pleaſute; and particu- 
larly, that ſuch is the preſent frame of our natures, . 
* and conſtitution of the external world, which affects 
our organs, that we cannot be delivered from the 
ſenſuality and ſelfiſhneſs, that ſeize upon us at our 
firſt entrance into life, and advanced to fpirituality 
and diſintereſtedneſs, to the love of God and our 
neighbour, we cannot have our wills broken, and 
our faculties exalted and purified, ſo as to reliſh 
happineſs wherever we ſee it, but by the perpetual 
correction and reformation of our judgments and 
deſires from painful impreſſions and aſſociations. 
And all philoſophical inquiries of this kind ſeem to 

caſt a peculiar light and evidence upon the ſcrip-- 
ture expreſſions before-mentioned, and to make their 
accuracy, and congruity with experience and obſer- 
vation, be much more plainly ſeen and felt. 
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PROP. x. 


The mutual Inflrumentality of Beings to each hues 
. Happineſs and Miſery, unfolded in the e is 
an Argent of their Divine HAY. OLD 


T o this head i is to hs referred all that the ſerip- 
tures deliver concerning good and evil angels ; 
| Chriſt, the Lord of all, becoming the redeemer of 
all; Adam's injuring all his poſterity through his 
frailty ; ; Abrabam's becoming the father of the 
faithful, and all nations being bleſſed through him; 
the Jews being the keepers of the oracles of God, 
and of the true religion; tyrants being ſcourges in 
the hand of God; the fulneſs of the Gentiles being 
| the occaſion of the final reſtoration of the Jews; * 
and, in general, the doctrine that God prepares and 
diſpoſes of every thing ſo, as that nothing is for 
itſelf alone, but every perſon and nation has various 
relations to others, co-operates. with them through 
Chriſt, who is the head, and through whom the whole 
body being fitly joined together, and compated by that 
\ which every Joint ſupplieth, increaſeth and edifieth 
igelf in love, till all things, both in heaven and earth, 
arriye, in their ſeveral orders, to the meaſure of the 
fature of the fulneſs of Chriſt. Now whoever com- 
Pares theſe ſcripture expreſſions and doctrines with 
the various mutual relations, ſubſerviences, and uſes 
of the parts of the external world, heavenly bodies, 
meteors, elements, animals, plants, and minerals, to 
each other, cannot help ſeeing a wonderful analogy 
between the works of God and the ſcriptures, ſo 
wonderful as juſtly to entitle the laſt to the appella- 
tion of the word of God. 
And thus we may perceive, that the ſcripture ac- 
count of the fall of man, his redemption by 3 
4 7 an 
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and the influences exerted upon him by good and 
evil angels, is fo far from affording an objection 
againſt the chriſtian religion, that it is a conſiderable 
evidence for it, when viewed in a truly philoſophical 
light. God works in every thing by means, by thoſe 
which, according to our preſent language and ſhort- 
ſightedneſs, are termed bad and ynfit, as well as by 
the good and evidently fit ones; and all theſe means 
require a definite time, before they can accompliſh 
their reſpective ends. This occurs to daily obſerva- 
tion in the courſe and conſtitution of nature. And 
the ſcripture doctrines concerning the fall, the re- 
demption by Chriſt, and the influences of good and 
evil angels, are only ſuch intimations concerning 
the principal inviſible means that lead man to his 
ultimate end, happineſs in being united to God, as 
accelerate him in his progreſs thither. According to 
the ſcriptures, Adam hurts all, through frailty; Chriſt 
ſaves all, from his love and compaſſion to all; evil 
angels tempt, through malice; and good ones aſſiſt 
and defend, in obedience to the will of God, and his 
original and ultimate deſign of making all happy. 
Theſe things are indeed clothed in a confiderable 
variety of expreſſions, ſuited to our preſent ways of 
acting, conceiving, and ſpeaking (which ways are, 
however, all of divine original, God having taught 
mankind, in the patriarchal times, the language, as 
one may ſay, in which he ſpake to them then and 
afterwards); but theſe expreſſions can have no greater 
real import, than that of ſignifying to us the means 


made uſe of by God; he being, according to tje 


ſcriptures, as well as reaſon, the one only real agent 
in all the tranſactions that relate to man, to angels, 
&c. And to object to the method of producing hap- 
pineſs by this ar that means, becauſe of the time 
required to accompliſh the end, of the mixture of 
evil, &c. is to require, that all God's creatures ſhould 
at once be created infinitely happy, or rather have 
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enificd/{ from all eternity, l. 6. ſhould be gods and 
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5 The Divine Authority of the Scriptures may be i inferred 
from the ſuperior Wiſdom of the Jewiſh Laws, 
confidered in a political Light ; and from the exquiſite 
 Workmanſhip ſpewn in the Tabernacle and T emple. 


A theſe were originals amongſt the Jews, and 
ſome of them were copied partially and imperfectly 
by ancient heathen nations. They ſeem alſo to 
imply a knowledge ſuperior to the reſpeCtive times. 
And I believe, that profane hiſtory gives ſufficient 
atteſtation to theſe poſitions. However, it is certain 
from ſcripture, that Moſes received the whole body 
of his laws, alſo the pattern of the tabernacle, and 
David the pattern of the temple, from God; and 
that Bexaleel was inſpired by God for the workman- 
ſhip of the ornate. Which things, being laid 
down as a ſure foundation, may encourage learned 
men to inquire into the evidences from profane 
hiſtory, that the knowledge and ſkill to be found 
amongſt the Jeus were ſuperior to thoſe of - other 
nations at the ſame —_— of time, i. . were 

ee | ; 


. The Want of Univerſality in the Publication of Revealed 
Religion is no Otjefion to it; but, on the Contrary, 
the Time and Manner, in which the Scriptures 
were written, and delivered to the World, are 
Arguments for their Divine Authority, 2 


HRE I obſerve, - 
PFirſt, That objections of this kind. ought t never 
to. be ed againſt hiſtorical evidence; and, in 


fact, 


2, 
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that to allow the truth of the ſcripture | hiſtory, 
is to allow the truth of the chriſtian religion. Now 
it is very foreign to the purpoſe of an inquiry into 
the truth of the ſcripture hiſtory; to allege that it 
has not been made. known to all mankind, in all 
ages, and under all circumſtances of each individual. 
It muſt require much abſtracted and ſubtle reaſoning, | 
and ſuch as can never be put in competition with - 
plain hiſtorical evidence, to connect this objection 
with the propoſition objected. to. This is therefore, 
at leaſt, a ſtrong preſumption againſt the validity 
of ſuch. an objection. ee 
\ Secondly, This objection ſeems to derive its whole 
force from ſuch poſitions relating to the moral attri- 
butes of God, as make it neceſſary for us to ſuppoſe, 
either that he deals with all his creatures at preſent in 
an equally favourable manner, or, at leaſt, that 
nothing ſhall be ultimately wanting to their happineſs. 
| Now the firſt ſuppoſition appears, upon the moſt 
_ tranſient view which we take of things, to be utterly 
falſe. There are differences of all degrees at preſent, 
in reſpect of all the good things which God has 
given us to enjoy ; and therefore may be in the beſt 
of all good things, revealed religion. And indeed, 
if it was otherwiſe in reſpect of revealed religion, one 
ſtrong argument in its favour would be wanting, 
viz. its analogy with the courſe of nature, The 
moral attributes of God are to be deduced from 
obſervations made upon the courſe of nature, If 
therefore the tenor of revelation be agreeable-to that 
ol nature, it muſt be ſo to the moral attributes of God. 
But if any one ſuppoſes, in the ſecond place, that, 
notwithſtanding preſent. and apparent differences in 
the circumſtances of God's creatures, there are no 
real and ultimate ones; at leaſt, that the balance will 
ultimately be in favour of eack individual finitely, or 
e DES p erh aps 
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perhaps infinitely ; ; I anſwer, that this ſuppoſition is 


as agreeable to revelation as to natural reaſon; that 


there are as probable evidences for it in the word of 
\ God, as in his works, there being #0 acceptance of 


perſons with God, no difference between the Jew and the 
Gentile, according to the ſcriptures; and that we 
may infer as ſtrongly from the ſcriptures, that Chriſt 
will fave all, as it can be inferred from philoſophy, 
that all will be made happy in any way; both which 
poſitions I ſhall endeavour to eſtabliſh hereafter, with 
the mutual illuſtrations and confirmations, which 
theſe glorious doctrines of natural and revealed re- 
ligion afford to each other. And the gradual dif- 
fulion of the Patriarchal, Judaical, and Chriſtian 


revelations, compared with the prophecies relating to 


the future kingdom of Chriſt, and with the preſent 
circumſtances of things, will afford great ſatisfaction 
and joy to every pious, benevolent perſon, who 


inquires into this ſubject. Theſe confiderations will 


incline him to believe, that the goſpel will, ſooner 
or later, be preached to every creature in heaven, ih 
earth, under the earth, &c, and not only preached, 
but received, obeyed, and made the means of 
unſpeakable happineſs to them. And thus this 
objection will be removed not only in ſpeculation, 
and according to reaſon, but in fact, from the 
preſent unhappy objectors; and * will look on him 
whom they have pierced. | 

Thirdly, Having ſhewn that a gradual and — 


promulgation is not inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition 


of a true revelation, we may farther affirm, that the 
articular time and manner, in which the ſeveral 
Patriarchal, Judaical, and Chriſtian revelations have 
been publiſhed to the world, are even arguments in 
their favour, This ſubject has been well handled by 
various learned men, particularly by Mr. Arch. Law, 
in his conſiderations on the ſtate of the world, &c: 
Theſe gentlemen have ſhewn, that, ceteris manentibus, 


which 


f 
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which is in theſe things always to be previouſly 
allowed, the diſpenſations recorded in the ſcriptures 


have been, as far as we can judge, perfectly ſuited to 
the ſtates of the world at the times when theſe diſ- 
penſations were made reſpectively, i. e. to the im- 


provement of mankind in knowledge ſpeculative and 
practical, to their wants, and to their ability to pro- 


fit in moral accompliſnments; ſo that if we ſuppoſe 


either much more, or much leſs, light to have been 
afforded to mankind in a ſupernatural way (ceteris 


manentibus; and particularly their voluntary powers 


over their affections and actions, or free-will in the 
practical ſenſe, remaining the ſame), their advance- 
ment in moral perfection, in voluntary obedience to, 
and pure love of God, would probably have been 


Teſs: which ſuitableneſs of each revelation to the 
time when it was made, and to the production of 


the maximum of moral perfection, is an argument 
for the ſyſtem of revelation, of the ſame kind with 
thoſe for the goodneſs of God, which are drawn from 
the mutual fitneſſes of the finite and imperfect parts 
of the natural world to each other, and to the 


production of the maximum, or greateſt poſſible 
quantity of happineſs. ä „ 
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The Excluſion of all great Degrees of Enthuſiaſm and 
Impoſture from the Characters of Chriſt, the Prophets 
and Apoſtles, proves their Divine Authority, 


Tnar Chriſt, the prophets and apoſtles, cannot 
be charged with any great degrees of enthuſiaſm 
or impoſture, ſeems allowed by many unbelievers ; 
and is evident from the firſt view of their diſcourſes 
and writings, and of hiſtory ſacred and profane. We 
might ſay, that- much more is evident. * 
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for the preſent, let us only ſuppoſe all oreat degrees 


of enthuſiaſm and impoſture excluded, and inquire 


how far their divine miſſion may be inferred from 
that ſuppoſition. 


Firſt, then, If all great degrees of 1 by. 


excluded, Chriſt, the prophets and apoſtles, muſt 
know whether or no they were under the influence 


of the divine ſpirit, fo as to propheſy, ſpeak, and 


interpret languages, which they had never learnt, and 
work miracles. Indeed to ſuppoſe them not capable 
of diſtinguiſhing theſe powers in themſelves and each 
other, is to charge them with downright madneſs. 
Secondly, Since then they claimed theſe powers 


every where, as the ſeal of their commiſſion from 


God; if they had them not, i. e. if they had not 
divine authority, they muſt be impoſtors, and en- 
deavour to deceive the world knowingly and deli- 
berately, And this impoſture, whether we conſider 


the affront offered to God, or the injury done to 


mankind, or its duration, its audaciouſneſs, &c. 
would be the deepeſt and blackeſt that has ever 
appeared in the world. It is therefore excluded by 
ſuppoſition; and conſequently, ſince a leſs degree 
will not account for a falſe claim to divine autho- 
rity, we muſt allow, that Chriſt, the prophets and 
apoſtles, made a true one. 

Thirdly, Let it be obſerved, that though cautious 
unbelievers do not venture to charge Chriſt, the 
prophets and apoſtles, either with groſs euthuſiaſm, 
or abandoned impoſture, in expreſs terms; yet they 
find themſelves obliged to inſinuate both in all their 


attacks upon revealed religion: which is, in effect, 


to acknowledge the truth of the preſent propoſi- 


tion; for it is the ſame thing, as to acknowledge, 
that both the charge of groſs enthuſiaſm, and that 


of abandoned impoſture, are neceſſary to ſupport the _ 


objections againſt revealed religion. Now, as neither 


charge, ſingly taken, can be maintained ; ſo both 


together 
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: together are inconſiſtent. Groſs enthu liaſm does not 


admit that conſtant caution, and cool diſpaſſionate 


cunning, which abandoned impoſture W and 
requires in order to ſucceed. 


PR O p. A 


The Reception which Chriſt, his Forerunners and Fol- 
lowers, with their Doctrines, have met with in all 
Ages, is an Argument of their Divine Authority. 


Tris evidence does, as it were, embrace all the 
others, and give a particular force to them. For 
it will be a ſtrong confirmation of all the evidences 
for the Jewiſh and chriſtian religions, if we can 
ſhew, that the perſons to whom they have been 
offered, have been influenced by them as much as 
there was reaſon to expect, admitting them to be 
true; and far more than could be expected, on ſup- 
pofition that they were falſe. The moſt illuſtrious _ 
inſtance of this, is the victory which the chriſtian 
miracles and doctrines, with the ſufferings - of our 
Saviour, and his followers, gained 'over the whole 
powers, firſt, of the Jewiſh ſtate, and then of the 
Roman empire, in the primitive times. For here 
all ranks and kinds of men, princes, priefts, Jewy/b 
and heathen, philoſophers, populace, with all their 
aſſociated prejudices from cuſtom and education, 
with all their corrupt paſſions and luſts, with all the 
external advantages of learning, power, riches, ho- 
nour, and, in ſhort, with every thing but truth, 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs the progreſs that Chriſt's 
religion made every day in the world ; but were 
unable to do it. Yet ſtill the evidence was but of 
a limited nature; it required to be ſet forth, atteſted, 
and explained, by the preacher, and to be attended 
to, and reflected upon, with ſome degree of 1 impar- 


tiality, | 
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tiality, by the hearer: and therefore, though the 
progreſs of it was quick, and the effect general, yet 
they were not inſtantaneous and univerſal. However, 
it is very evident, that any fraud, or falſe pretence, 
muſt ſoon have yielded to ſo great an oppoſition ſo 
circumſtanced. 72 1 
The efficacy which the chriſtian doctrine then 
had in reforming the lives of many thouſands, is 
here to be conſidered as a principal branch of this 
argument, it being evidently the moſt difficult of all 
things, to convert men from vicious habits to vir- 
tuous ones, as every one may judge from what he 
feels in himſelf, as well as from what he ſees in others; 
and whatever does this, cannot, as it ſeems to me, 
but come from God. The falſe religions, and vari- 
ous corruptions of the true, which have from time 
to time appeared in the world, have been enabled 
to do this in the imperfe&t manner in which they 
have done it, merely, as it ſeems to me, from that 
mixture of important truths, and good motives, 
which they- have borrowed from real revelations, 
Patriarchal, Judaical, and Chriſtian. 
In like manner, as the propagation of chriſtianity, 
upon its firſt appearance in the world, evinces its 
divine original, ſo does the progreſs it has ſince 
made, and the reception which it meets with at pre- 
| ſent, amongſt the ſeveral ranks and orders of men. 
The detail of this would run out to a great length. 
It may, however, be of ſome uſe, juſt to obſerve, 
that, notwithſtanding the great prevalence of infide- 
lity in the preſent times, it is ſeldom found to conſiſt 
with an accurate knowledge of ancient hiſtory, ſacred 
and profane, and never with an exalted piety and 
devotion to God. 5 : als 
And it is as peculiarly for the credit of chriſtianity, 
that it ſhould now be ſupported by the learned, as 
that it was firſt propagated by the unlearned ; and an 
inconteſtable evidence for it, as appears to me, that 
; | it 
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it has been univerſally embraced by all eminentl7 
pious perſons, to whom it has been made known in 
a proper manner. Vw; AN a 
The analogous obſervations may be made upon the 
reception which the Jewiſh * A met with both 
from the Jews themſelves, and from the neighbour- 
ing nations. It ſeems impoſſible forWo/es to have 
delivered the Jews from their oppreſſion in Egypt, 
and afterwards to have ſubjeted them to his laws, 
for Joſhua to have conquered Canaan, for the religion 
to have ſubſiſted in the ſucceeding times of the 
judges and kings, far the prieſts and prophets to 
have maintained their authority, for the ,people to 
have returned, after their captivity, with their reli- 
gion in an uncorrupted ſtate, and to have ſup- 
ported it and themſelves againſt the kings of Syria 
and Egypt, and the power of the Romans, and to re- 
main at this day a ſeparate people diſperſed all over 
the world, according to the prophecies, unleſs the 
miraculous part of the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament 
be allowed to be true, as well as the other, 


F 


The Reception whicÞ falſe Religions have met with in the 
Morld, are Arguments of the Truth of the Chriſtian. 


I wiLL here make a few ſhort remarks, | 
Firſt, Upon the polytheiſtical, idolatrous religions 
of the ancient world. 1 
Secondly, Upon the religious inſtitutions of Zo- 
roaſter. | RR. | 
Thirdly, Upon the impoſture of Mabomet. 
Fourthly, Upon the enthuſiaſtical ſets, which 
have appeared from time to time amongſt chriſtians, 
All theſe ſeem to have met with ſuch ſucceſs, as 
might be expected from the mixture of truth and 


_ falſehood 
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falſchood in them, com with the then eireum- 
ſtances of things. They are therefore indirect evi- 
dences for the truth of a chriſtian religion, ' ſince 


this has met with ſuch ſucceſs, as cannot be reconciled 
ro the circumſtances of 1 5 unleſs we. e it 
. true, © 


I And, Firſt The ancient pagan n ſeem evi- 
dently to be the degenerared offspring of the patri- 


archal revelations; and fo far to have been true, as 


they taught a God, a providence, a future ſtate, fu- 

tural communications made to particular perſons, 
eſpecially in the infancy of -the world, the preſent 
corruptio of man, and his deviation. from a pure 


and perfect way, the hopes of a pardon, a media- 


_  torial power, ths duties of ſacrifice, prayer, and 


ife, and the virtues of prudence, temperance, 


juſtice, and fortitude. They were falſe, . as they 


mixed and pottured theſe important truths with num- 
| berlefs fables, ' ſuperſtitions, and impieties. That 


depree of truth, and moral excellence, which re- 
mained in them, was a principal cauſe of their ſuc- 
ceſs, and eaſy propagation, among the people; for 


their moral ſenſe would direct them to approve and 


receive what was fit and uſeful. And, had the 
people of thoſe times penetrated ſufficiently into the 
powers of the human mind, they might have conclu- 


| ded, that religious truths could not be of human 


invention. However, as the impreſſions, which the 
hiſtorical and prophetical evidences for the patriarchal 


revelations had made upon mankind, were not yet 


obliterated; they believed, upon the authority of 


tradition, that all important knowledge, eſpecia 4 in 
ſacred matters, was of divine original. 


As to the miracles ſaid to be wrought upon certain 
occaſions in pagan nations, we may make theſe two 
remarks: Firff, That the evidence for theſe is far 
inferior to that for the Jewiſb and chriftian miracles ; | 


ſo that theſe may be true, though thoſe be falſe. 


Secondly, | 
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Secondly; That we are not ſufficiently informed of the 
ways of providence, to infer that God did not per- 
mit, or cauſe, ſome miracles to be wrought, even in 


times and places, where great corruption prevailed. | 


Divine communications and miracles were probably 
moſt common ſoon after the flood, in the Ne of 
| mankind: afterwards, as they advanced towards 
adult age, theſe ſupernatural interpoſitions grew 
more rare. (unleſs upon ſingular occaſions, as upon 
the publication of the law by Moſes, and of the 
goſpel by Chriſt; at which times, many and great 
miracles ſucceeded each other at ſhort intervals, in 
order to command awe, ' attention, and belief); ; 
and it may be, that they ceaſed in the pagan world 
for ſorne ages before Chriſt: or it may be other- 
wiſe; and that, in rare and extraordinary caſes, the 
hand of God appeared in a miraculous manner. 
Analogy favours the laſt opinion, as it ſeems to me; 
which alſo appears to be more countenanced by 
hiſtory, than the contrary one ; and yer the pretences 
to miracles amongſt the 1 were undoubtedly 
falſe, in the general. 

I come, in the ſecond place, to conſider the reli- 
gious inſtitutions of Zoroaſter. We have not ſo full 
and authentic an hiftoty of theſe, as to compare therm 
properly with the Jewiſß or chriſtian revelations. If 
we ſuppoſe, that Zoroaſter and Hyftaſpes fet up the 
worſhip of one God, in a fimple manner, teaching 
and inculcating the practice of virtue at the fame 
time, this religion may be ſaid to have conſiderable 
moral evidence in its favour. If, farther, we ſup- 
poſe it to be in part derived, either from the deſcend- 
ents of Abraham by Keturah, called Brachmans from 
him, or from that knowledge of the true God, which 
the ten tribes, and the Jews, had then communitca- 
ted to that part of the world, it will ne” an evi- 
dence for the Jewiſh * | 
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. Thirdly, The, religion of Mahomet * and * | 
ſuppoſes the truth of the Jewiſh. and chriſtian. 

Rand. propagation. was owing chiefly. to the —— 


of political intereſts. That part of its doctrines, 
which is good, is manifeſtly taken from the ſcrip- 


tures; and this contributed to its ſucceſs. However, 


a compariſon of mahometiſm with chriſtianity, in 


the ſeveral particulars of each, ſeems to ſhew, that 
| whenever a ſtrict examination is made into the 


hiſtory of mahometiſm by its profeſſors, the falſehood 
of it will quickly be made evident to them. It could 
not ſtand ſuch a trial, as chriſtianity has, ſince the 
revival of learning in theſe weſtern parts. 

It ſeems eaſy to apply what has been delivered in 
the three laſt paragraphs to the analogous particulars 
of the religion of Confucius, and of other religions 
found in the Eaſt and Weſt Indigs, as far as their hiſto- 
ries are ſufficiently full and authentic for that-purpoſe. 

_ Laſtly, One may make the following remarks, 
with reſpect to the ſeveral enthuſiaſtic ſects, that ariſe 
from time to time amongſt chriſtians. | 

| Firſt, That their pretences to miracles and prophe- 
cies have, in general, been detected and expoſed, after 
ſome examination and inquiry; unleſs the ſect . has 
begun to decline from other. cauſes, before a ſtrict 
examination became neceſlary. 

Secondly, That their pretended miracles were not 
of that evident kind, nor done in the ſame open 
manner, &c. as the Jewiſh and chriſtian miracles. . 

- Thirdly, That theſe pretended miracles have not 
produced laſting effects upon the minds of men, like 


the. Jewiſh and Chriſtian. Now, though a religion 
may ſucceed for a time without true miracles, yet it 


ſeems hard to believe, that any ſhould fail with 
them. 


ae ourthly, - T he ſucceſs of ſects has, in general, 


been owing to their making greater pretences to pu- 


rity, and * perfection, than eſtabliſhed churches, 


and 


— 
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and to their both teaching and practiſing ſome ne- 


ceſfary duties, which eſtabliſhed churches have too 
much neglected in the corrupted ſtate of chriſtianity. 
And in this light they have been true in part, and 
have done the moſt important ſervice to the world. 


Every ſect of chriſtians has magnified ſome great 


truth, not above its real value, but above the value 
which other ſects have ſet upon it; and by this means 


each important religious truth has had the advantage 
of being ſet in a full light by Tome party or other, 
though too much neglected by the reſt. And the 
true catholic church and communion of ſaints unites 
all theſe ſects, by taking what is right from each, and 


leaving the errors, falfchoods, and corruptions of 


each to combat and deſtroy one another. 


And it may be, that mankind will be able in future 
generations to ſee, how every other ſect, and pre- 
tence to revelation, beſides thoſe of enthuſiaſtic chriſ- 


tians, in whatever age or country it has appeared, 
has been, all other things remaining the ſame, ſuited 
in the beſt poſſible manner, both to particular and 


| general purpoſes; and that each has prepared the 


way, in its proper place, for that. more complete 
ſtate predicted in the ſcriptures under the titles of 
the kingdom of heaven, and of righteouſne/s, of the 
New Feruſalem, &c. Even infidelity, atheiſm, and 
ſcepticiſm, have their ufe. The veſſels of wrath 


are ſtill veſſels belonging to the Maker and Lord of 


all things, and anſwering his infinitely beneficent 
purpoſes. Offences muſt come, though woe be to thoſe, 


by whom they come! Each ſect, and pretence, and 


objection, has given, or will give, way in its time. 


The true and pure religion of Chriſt alone grows 
more evident and powerful from every attack that is 


made upon it, and converts the bitterneſs and poiſon 


of its adverſaries into nouriſhment for itſelf, and 
an univerſal remedy for the pains and ſorrows of 


a miſerable, degenerate world. | a 
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Havins delivered in the two foregoing chapters, 
the reſpective evidences for natural and revealed reli- 
gion, I proceed now to inquire into. the rule of life 
enjoined by them. This, it is evident, muſt be 


compliance with the will of God. Both natural 
and revealed religion teach this, at firſt view; which 


is alſo the immediate diate of rational ſelf-intereſt. 
It is farther evident, that the love of God, and of 


dur neighbour, with moderation in all ſelfiſh enjoy- 


ments, muſt be the will of him, who is infinitely 
benevolent, i. e. in the popular phraſe, infinitely 
holy, merciful, juſt, and true, who has ſent us into 
chis world to make ourſelves and others happy. 
This we may learn from natural religion, and the 
ſcriptures abound every where with the ſame pre- 
cepts. I propoſe therefore, in this chapter, to enter 


into the detail of theſe precepts, and to apply them 


to the ſeveral particular circumſtances of human life, 
digeſting what I have to offer, under the heads of the 


ſeven kinds of pleaſure and pain, whoſe hiſtory I 


have given in the foregoing part of this work. But 
firſt I will, in the four propoſitions that follow next, 
premiſe an argument in favour of virtue, which 
ought to have ſome weight, as it ſeems to me, even 
with an atheiſt or ſceptic. 555 


SECT. 
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OF THE RULE OF LIFE, AS DEDUCIBLE FROM THE 
PRACTICE AND OPINIONS OF MANKIND, 


P R O P. XLVI. 


The Practice of Mankind affords a Diretrion, which, 
though an imperfect one, may, however, be of ſome Uſe 
in our Inquiry after the Rule of Life. 8. x 9 


Tais follows, Firſt, Becauſe, in all the ſubordi- 
nate arts of life, we always pay great regard to the 
common judgment, practice, and experience of 
mankind, taken at an average, as one may ſay. 

And this is thought to be more particularly requiſite 

for thoſe perſons to do, who are ignorant and novices 

in reſpeck of theſe arts. Now what is reaſonable in 
the inferior arts, muſt alſo be reaſonable in the art of 
arts, that of living happily, of attaining our ſummum 
bonum, or greateſt poſſible happineſs, here and here- 
after, if there be an hereafter ; which there may be, 
even conſiſtently with atheiſm and ſcepticiſm. There 
ſeems therefore a peculiar obligation, from ſelf- 
intereſt at leaſt, upon atheiſts and ſceptics, fince 
they muſt live here upon the ſame terms as other 
men, and ſtand Yo ins chance for an hereafter, 
to pay ſome deference to the practice of others, 

conſidered as an hint and caution how to ſecure their 

own intereſt. ea an LD I 0 
Secondly, Mankind are evidently endued with a 

defire of attaining happineſs, and avoiding miſery : 

and arrive at a competent knowledge of the means, 
which lead to this end. I have, in the foregoing 
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part of this work, endeavoured to ſhew how this 
defire and knowledge are generated. But the fact is 


certain and obvious, whether that account be fatis- 


factory or no. ; : 
Thirdly, Thoſe who admit a benevolent. author 
of nature, in any ſenſe of theſe words, will be in- 


clined to believe, that mankind muſt in ſome degree 


be fitted to attain happineſs; and alſo, in conſe- 
quence thereof, attain it in fact. And even atheiſti- 


cal and ſceptical perſons, when they ſee how blind 


fate, or nature, or whatever term elſe they think fit 
to uſe, gives to all animals appetites, inſtincts, and 
objects, in general, ſuited to their well-being, ought, 
from an argument of induction, to expect ſome- 


thing analogous to this in mankind, previouſſy to 


their inquiry into the fact. 


It appears therefore, that the practice of mankind, 


our inveſtigation of the rule of life; and yet theſe 
ſame conſiderations ſhew, that the light thereby 


afforded can be no more than a very imperfe&-one. 


The error, irregularity, and miſery, which are every 


| Where conſpicuous, prove at once, that the practice 


of mankind is no infallible guide. 


an . 
The | Opinions of Mankind afford an imperfełs Direc- 
tion in reſpet# of the Rule of Life, which is 
preferable to that drawn from their Practice. 
Thar the opinions of mankind, concerning the 


propoſition to them. 


= 


taken at an average, may be of ſome uſe to us in 


— 


means of obtaining happineſs, are both of real uſe, 
and yet an imperfect rule in many reſpects, will ap- 
- pear, if we apply the reaſoning uſed in the foregoing 


That 
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That this imperfect rule is, however, preferable 
to that drawn — the mere practice, follows, in- 
aſmuch as the opinions of mankind are, in general, 
formed after experience, and often upon mature 
_ deliberation; when they are free from the violent 
impulſes of their appetites and paſſions, and at a 
more proper and equal diſtance from the objects 
under conſideration, than can well be at the time of 
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The Rule F Life drawn. from the Practice and Opinions 
f Mankind, taken at an Average, is favourable to 
tbe Cauſe of Virtume. e | 
poſed to be taken 
from the mere practice of mankind. 
No it appears at firſt ſight, that this rule would 
exclude all eminent degrees both of virtue and vice. 
A. perſon who ſhould be ſimilar to the whole aggre- 
gate of ' mankind, conſidered as one great individual, 
would have ſome ſeeds and ſhoots of every virtue, 
and every vice, and yet none in an eminent degree: 
his virtues and vices would only exert themſelves, 
when called forth by ſtrong motives and occaſions: 
in which caſes, however, this fictitious perſon, this 
type and repreſentative of the whole ſpecies, would 
not fail to ſhew, that he had all kinds of good and 
bad diſpoſitions, all balancing and reſtraining, one 
another, unleſs where extraordinary incidents turn the 
ſcale in favour of each particular reſpectively: fo 
that, if the mere practice of mankind ſhould be 
thought ſufficient to ground a rule upon, we ſhould 
be directed by this to avoid all great degrees both 
of virtue and vice, and to keep our appetites and 
paſſions in ſubjection to one another, ſo as that none 
ſhould prevail over the reſt, unleſs upon particular 
DES | 4 extraordinary 


; 1 wil firſt conſider the rule fop 
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extraordinary aecabons And a perſon, farmed ac- 
cording to this model, would be reckoned a neutral, 
moderate, prudent man, not much loved or hated by 


thoſe with whom he converſed ; however, reſpected 


and regarded, rather than otherwiſe, We may alſo 
ſuppoſe, that his life would be much chequered with 
happineſs and miſery ; and yet, for the moſt part, be 


void of all high degrees of either; upon the whole, 


_ rather happy, than miſerable. And thus 
the practice of mankind would, as it appears to me, 


lead to a low degree both of virtue and happineſs, 


and exclude all that violence and exorbitancy of 
paſſion and appetite, which is one chief ſource and 


occaſion of vice. For almoſt all kinds of vice are 
the exceſſes, and monſtrous offsprings, of natural 


appetites ; whereas the virtues are, in general, of a 
moderate nature, and lie between the two extremes. 


That moderation therefore, which the practice of 


mankind, taken ſo as to make the oppoſite extremes 


balance each. other, directs us to, muſt, upon the 


whole, be more eee Ih to virtue than to vice. 
Let us next inquire to what rule of life the opi- 
nions of mankind would lead us, or how far the ſeve- 
ral virtues or vices are generally eſteemed to conduce 
to happineſs or miſery. Now, as the general prac- 
tice of mankind excludes all groſs yices, ſo does the 
general opinion, but in a ſtronger manner. It daes 
alſo exclude all eminent virtues; but then it does 
this in a weaker manner than the general practice; 


and, upon the whole, it turns the ſcale greatly in 


favour of virtue, and againſt vice, as means of pri- 


vate happineſs; as will immediately appear, if we 


conſider the particular virtues and vices of temperance 
and-intemperance, meekneſs and anger, beneficence 
and avarice, gratitude and ingratitude, &c. as ap- 


| poſed to, and put in competition with, each other, 
in the judgment of mankind. And yet it does not 
ſeem by any means, that, according to the general 


* 


ſome weight with ſuch a perſon, even th 
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opinion of mankind, the greateſt degree of virtue 


has the faireſt proſpe& for happineſs in this world. 
But then, with reſpe& to that ather world, for 


which there is at leaſt this preſumption of 


general 
opinion, we have almoſt an univerſal conſent, of all 
ages and nations, that all degrees of virtue and vice 


A will there meet with their proper and proportional 


reward and puniſhment. Now an impartial ſoeptic 
muſt either enter the lifts, and fairly conſider what 
arguments there are for or againſt a future ſtate, 
and reaſon upon the ſubject, i. e. rake to be a ſcep- 
tic; or elſe this general opinion of mankind in 
favaur of a future ſtare muſt, for the mechanical rea- 
ſons alleged in the firft part of this work, give ſome 
degree of determination to him here, as in other 


_ Caſes, where the mind is perfeftly in equitibrio. 
For the fame reaſons, the almoſt univerſal conſent 


of mankind in the ſuperior adva s of virtue in 
a future ſtate, by them ſuppoſed, ought to have 


he 
ſhould ſtill remain i equilibrio, 2 
a future ſtate, becauſe then it would be as probable 
* ide of the queſtion. 

And, upon the whole, we may make the following 
concluſions. | 

1. That a perſon who ſhould form his life partly 
upon the practiee of mankind, and partly upon their 
opinions, would incline IE to the fide of 


; virtue. 


2. That, if he thought the rule drawn from the 
opinions of mankind preferable to that drawn from 


their pron according to the laft propoſition, he 
- muſt incline more to the ſide of virtue. 

3. That, if the future ſtate, which commences at 
che expiration of this life, be ſuppoſed of indefinitely 

more value than it, and certain, he ought to adhere 


ſtrictly to virtue, and renounce all vice. And the 


| A will be the ſame, though there be only a 


ſtrong, 
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extraordinary occaſions. And a perſon, formed ac- 
cording to this model, would be reckoned a neutral, 
moderate, prudent man, not much loved or hated by 


thoſe with whom he converſed ; however, reſpected 


and regarded, rather than otherwiſe. We may alſo 
ſuppoſe, that his life would be much chequered with 
hoppineſs and mifery ; and yet, for the moſt part, be 
void of all high degrees of either; upon the whole, 
probably rather happy, than miſerable. And thus 
the practice of mankind would, as it appears to me, 


lead to a low. degree both of virtue and happineſs, 


and exclude all that violence and exorbitancy of 
paſſion and appetite, which is one chief ſource and 
occaſion of vice. For almoſt all kinds of vice are 


the exceſſes, and monſtrous offsprings, of natural 


appetites ; whereas the virtues are, in general, of a 
moderate nature, and he between the two extremes. 


That moderation therefore, which the practice of 


mankind, taken ſo as to make the oppoſite extremes 
balance each other, directs us to, muſt, upon the 
whole, be more favourable to virtue than to vice. 


Let us next inquire to what rule of life the opi- 


nions of mankind would lead us, or how far the ſeve- 
ral virtues or. vices are generally eſteemed to conduce 
to happineſs or miſery. Now, as the general prac- 
tice of mankind excludes all groſs yices, ſo does the 


general opinion, but in a ſtronger manner. It daes 


alſo exclude all eminent virtues; but then it does 
this in a weaker manner than the general ice; 
and, upon the whole, it turns the ſcale greatly in 
favour of virtue, and againſt vice, as means of pri- 
vate happineſs; as will immediately appear, if we 
conſider the particular virtues and vices of temperance 
and intemperance, meekneſs and anger, beneficence 


and avarice, gratitude and ingratitude, &c. as op- 


poſed to, and put in competition with, each other, 
in the judgment of mankind. And yet it does not 
ſeem by any means, that, according to the general 

: 5 opinion 
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opinion of mankind, the greateſt degree of virtue 


| has the faireſt proſpect for happiacls in this world. 


Zut then, with reſpect to that other world, for 
which there is at leaſt this preſumption of general 
opinion, we have almoſt an univerſal conſent, of all 
ages and nations, that all degrees of virtue and vice 


will there meet with their proper and proportional 


muſt either — the liſts, and fairly conſider » 
arguments there are for or againſt a future ſtate, 
and reaſon upon the ſubject, i. e. pol to be a ſcep- 
tic; or elſe this general opinion of mankind in 
favour of a future ſtate muſt, for the mechanical rea- 
ſons alleged in the firſt part of this work, give ſome 
degree of determination to him here, 


_ caſes, where the mind is 


in equitibrio. 
For the ſame reaſons, the almoſt univerſal conſent 
of mankind in the ſuperior advantages of virtue in 


a future ſtate, by them ſuppoſed, — ro 


ſome weight with ſuch a perſon, even though he 
ſhould ſtill remain i æguilibrio, as to the opinion of 


a future ſtate, becauſe . it would be as probable 


as the other ſide of the queſtion. 


And, upon the whole, we may make the following | 
concluſions. 


1, Haase profes who Hack Sm his li anne 


upon the practice of mankind, and partly _ their 


opinions, would incline conſiderably to the fide of 


2, That, if he thought the rule drawn from the 
opinions of mankind preferable to that drawn from 


| virtue. 


their 2 according to the laſt propoſition, he 
muſt incline more to the ſide of virtue. 


3. That, if the future ſtate, which commences at 


the expiration of this life, be ſuppoſed of indefinitely 
more value than it, and certain, he ought to adhere 


ſtrictly to virtue, and renounce all vice. And the 


| n will be the * though there be only a 


ſtrong; * 
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or a moderate probability, or even an equal» 
x pu. of nay, I might, almoſt ſay, a bare poſſibility, 


of the reality, and great importance, of a future 


ne; ſince what he would forfeit in this life by a 


| firict adherence to virtue, is men, of wan | 


importance in common caſes. | 
4. That all great degrees of vice are contrary! to 
the common ſenſe, 9 7 and pan” e 


mankind. 


5. And ee laſtly, If a man gives himſelf 10 
to vicious courſes, pretending cool rational ſcepticiſm 
and uncertainty in religious matters, he muſt either 
deceive himſelf, or endeavour to impoſe upon others. 
A- perſon who Jay. entirely afloat, would from the 
ſuſceptibility of infection, allowed by all, and above 
explained from our frame, ſuffer himſelf to be formed 
by the practices and opinions of mankind at an 
average, i. e. would incline to the fide of virtue: 
and therefore a perſon who inclines the contrary ways 
muſt be drawn aſide from the neutral point of _ 
ticiſm by ſecret prejudices and Paſſions. . 

It may be objected to the reaſoning uſed in the 


former part of this propoſition, that whatever be the 


opinions of mankind, their practice at an average is 
by no means at an equal diſtance from perfect virtue, 


and groſs vice; but approaches much nearer to the 


latter extreme: and that this appears both from the 


obſervation of the facts, and from the declarations of 


the ſcriptures. 
- Firſt, then, Let us conſider the dived of ts 
facts. And here the objectors will be ready to heap 


together the many inſtances of violence, revenge, 


cruelty," injuſtice, ingratitude, treachery, want of 
natural affection, brutal ſenſuality, anger, envy, 
moroſenels, ambition, avarice, and ſelfiſhneſs, which 
hiſtory and experience, public and private, are able to 
furniſh ; and will urge, that a perſon who ſhould copy 
aftor mankind taken at a medium, would be à very 


by ſenſual, 
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ſenſual, ſelfiſh, malevolent, and every way vicious 
creature. And it muſt. be confeſſed, nay, I am fo 
far from denying, that I every where ſuppoſe, and 
lay down as a principle, that there is much cor- 
ruption and wickedneſs all over the world. But 
that the moral evil in the world exceeds the moral 
„ would be very difficult to prove. - + 
For, Firſt, How ſhall we make the computation ? 
Who ſhall ſum up for us all the inſtances of the fore- 
going and othervices, and weigh them in a juſt balance 
againſt the contrary inſtances of love to relations, 
friends, neighbours, ſtrangers, enemies, and the 
brute creation; of temperance and chaſtity, gene- 
roſity, gratitude, compaſſion, courage, humility, 
piety, reſignation, &c? The caſe between the 
virtues and the vices, i. e. between moral good and 
evil, ſeems to reſemble that between pleaſure and pain, 
or natural good and evil. The inſtances of pleaſure 
are, in general, more numerous, but leſs in quantity, 


' than thoſe of pain; and though it is impoſſible to 


ſpeak with certainty, becauſe no man can be qualified 
to make the eſtimate, yet pleaſure ſeems to prevail 
upon the whole. In like manner, the inſtances f 
benevolence of ſome kind or other, though mixed 
with many imperfections, of a partial ſelf- government, 
of a ſuperſtitious, enthuſiaſtic, idolatrous, or luke- 
warm piety, one or other, occur in almoſt all the moſt 
familiar circumſtances of human life, and intermix 
themſelves with the moſt common, ordinary thoughts, 
words, and actions: whereas the inſtances of ſenſu- 
ality, malevolence, and profaneneſs, are rarer, as it 
ſeems, though often of a more glaring nature. a 
Secondly, The imperfection of virtue, which I 
allow, and even lay down in mankind in general, 
| makes them, in general, apt to magnify the vices of 
others. Perfect virtue may be ſuppoſed to be but 
juſt perfectly candid and equitable ; and therefore im- 
1 a perfect 
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perſect virtue is moſt probably too cenſorious, eſpe- 
cially ſince men, by blaming others, hope to exculpate 
or exalt themſelves, And, agreeably to this, common 
experience ſhews, that bodily infirmities, diſap- 
1 1 ſelf-indulgence, and vice of all 
kinds, diſpoſe men to look upon the dark fide of 
every proſpect, and to magnify the evils. natural and 
| moral, that are in the world, both in their own 
= thoughts, and in their diſcourſes to others. It is 
alſo to be added here, that as our opinions are more 
in favour of virtue than our practice, ſo our rule of 
judging muſt of conſequence much condemn the 
eneral practice. This circumſtance is very neceſſary 
for the moral improvement of the world ; but, if 
over- looked, it may miſlead in the preſent inquiry. 
Thirdly, The greater intenſeneſs of the particular 
1 pains above the correſponding pleaſures in general, 
| | and of the particular vices above the oppoſite virtues, 
1 as juſt now mentioned, tends, for moſt eminent and 
beneficent final cauſes in both caſes, to affect the 
imagination and memory with ftronger and more 
laſting impreſſions, ſo as to occur more readily to the 
vention in all inquiries and ſpeculations of this 
Fourthly, If we ſuppoſe, that natural good pre- 
vails, upon the whole, in the world, analogy ſeems 
to require, that moral good (which is, in general, 
its cauſe) ſhould alſo prevail in like manner. Far- 
ther, as we judge, that natural good prevails from 
the general deſire of life, the pleaſure of recollecting 
perfons -and places, and renewing our acquaintance 
with them, &c. ſo the ſame things ſeem to deter- 
mine, that mankind is, upon the whole, rather 
amiable and reſpectable, than hateful and con- 
temptible, 7. e. rather virtuous than vicious. 
Laſtly, it is to be obſerved, that, in an accurate 
way of ſpeaking, virtue and vice, are mere relative 
8 | =: | terms, 
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terms, like great and little. Whence the average 
of mankind may be conſidered as a middle point 
between the poſitive and negative quantities of virtue 
and vice, as a neutral ſituation. And, upon this 
ſuppoſition, we might firſt ſhew, that it is man's 

- greateſt intereſt, his ſummum bonum, at leaſt, ro be 
neutral; and afterwards, that. he ought to preſs for- 
ward with all poſſible earneſtneſs towards the infinite 
perfection of God, though ever at an infinite diſtance. 
'or, as every finite length is infinitely nearer to 
nothing, than to a metaphyſically infinite one (to 
make this ſuppoſition for argument's wag. ; fo all 
finite virtue is infinitely more diſtant from the infinite 
perfection of God, than from nothing. And thus 
indeed all our righteouſneſs is flthy rags, and all our 
virtue infinite vice. But this method of conſidering 
the preſent ſubject is far from oppoſing the purport 
of this ſection. | ; 
If we ſhould call all mere ſelf- regards vice, and 
all regards to God, and our neighbour, virtue; 
which is a very proper language, and one that would 
render the terms of this inquiry preciſe; it ſeems 
probable to me, that virtue abounds more, upon the 
whole, than vice. A view to the good of others, 
at leaſt near relations, is a general motive to action; 
and a deſign to pleaſe God, at leaſt not to offend 
him, is very common in the bulk of mankind, or 
even the worſt. The moſt ordinary and trivial actions 
are performed without any explicit view at all, at 
leaſt any that we remember a few moments after the 
action, i. e. are automatic ſecondarily ; and ſo cannot 
be conſidered as either virtuous or. vicious; or, if 
they be, we muſt judge of their complexion by that 
of the more eminent ones. T0 X 
Secondly, It may be objected, that, according to 
the ſcriptures, mankind are in a loſt fallen ſtate; hat 
they are all gone out of the way, and become corrupt 
and abominable; that there is none that doth good, &c. 
; | „ I anſwer, 
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J anſwer, that theſe and ſuch like expreſſions ſeem to 
refer to a former ſtate of innocence in paradiſe, to a 
future kingdom of righteouſneſs, promiſed in both 
the Old and New Teſtament, and to the rule of life 

laid down there, with the conditions requiſite to our 


admittance into this happy ſtate: and that, in this 


view of things, the virtue of mankind in general 
is as deficient, as their happineſs falls ſhort of the 
Joys of the bleſſed; agreeably to which, the preſent 
life is, in the ſcripture, repreſented as a ſcene of 
vanity, labour, and ſorrow. And it is a moſt im- 
portant and alarming conſideration, that the common 


virtue of mankind will not entitle us to a future 
reward after death; that few ſhall find the ftraight gate; 


and that, unleſs our righteouſneſs exceed that of the 
Seribes and Phariſees, we can in no wiſe enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, here or hereafter. But then, as; 
notwithſtanding the curſe paſſed upon man, and upon 
the ground, God is repreſented in ſcripture as open- 
ing bis band, and filling all things living with plente- 
ouſneſs, as being kind to all, and manifeſting his infi- 
nite and inviſible goodneſs by viſible things, i. e. as 
making natural good to prevail upon the whole, that 
fo we may, on this account, be thankful to him, and 
love him with all our hearts, as he commands; ſo 
the correſponding precept of loving our neighbour as 


_ ourſelves, ſeems to infer, that our neighbour is 


amiable upon the whole. And we may ſuppoſe, that 
moral good prevails in general, in a-degree propor- 
tional to the prevalence of natural good: or, however 
we underſtand the ſcripture language on this head, 
it cannot be contrary to the foregoing reaſoning. It 


muſt appear from thence, that we ought to be, at 


leaſt, as good as mankind at a medium, in order to 
obtain the medium of happineſs; and that, if we 
have higher views, our road lies towards the infinite 
perfection of virtue, towards OI benevo- 


- lence, 
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lence, and piety, and not towards nud, ne 
| nelas. or malcvalene.” 40:8 {EE 


ag 1 0 7. xLI k. 


| The Rule of Life drawn From ibs Prafice and Opinions 
1 i Mankind, correfts and improves itſelf perpetually, 

till at laſt it determines entirely for e, and 
5 excludes all Kinds and Degrees ef 08. 41 bak 


Fox, ſince the . nn p in * Jaft 
propoſition, is, at leaſt, ſo. favourable to virtue, 
as to exclude all great vices, we may conclude, that 
all groſsly vicious perſons ought to be left out in 
collecting the rule of life from the practice and opi- 
nions of mankind; and that our rule will approach 
nearer to a perfect one thereby. And as this our 
ſecond rule, taken from the virtuous and ſuperior 
orders of the vicious, determines more in favour of 
virtue, than our firſt, taken indifferently from all 
the orders both of the virtuous and vicious, ſo it will 
engage us to exclude more of the vicious from our 
future eſtimate; and ſo on, till at laſt we determine 
entirely in favour of virtue. At leaſt, this is a pre- 
ſumption, which riſes up to view, when we conſider 
the ſubject in the method here propoſed. Since it 
appears from the firſt general, conſideration of che 
practice and opinions of mankind, that groſsly vicious 
perſons ruſt be unhappy, it is not reaſonable to allow 
them any weight in determining what is the pr 
method for attaining the greateſt poſſible happineſs; 
And as the ſame obſervation recurs perpetually, with - 
reſpect to all the orders of the vicious, we ſhall at 
laſt be led to take the moſt: virtuous: only, a8 _ 
proper guides of life. 

_ Groſsly vicious perſons may alſo be excluded, Sock 
che manifeſt blindneſs and infatuation in common 


affairs, 
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affairs, which attends them ; and as this extends to the 


vice of ſenſuality in particular, fo this vice may be 


farther excluded from that tendency of our natures 
to ſpirituality, in our progreſs through life, which is 


allowed by all, and explained in the foregoing part 


of this work upon the principle of aſſociation. Ma- 
levolence is alſo excluded, becauſe it is itſelf mi- 
ſery ; and, by parity of reaſon, benevolence muſt be 
a proper recommendation fbr thoſe, whoſe example 
and judgment we would follow in our endeavours 
after happineſs. And it does not appear in this way 


of propofing theſe matters, that the ultimate ratio of 


things admits of any limit to our ſpirituality or bene- 
volence, provided we ſuppoſe, that, at the expira- 
tion of this life, a progreſſive ſcene of the ſame 
kind commences. E 

The method of reaſoning here uſed bears ſome 


' reſemblance to, and is ſomewhat illuſtrated by, the 


method of approximation practiſed by mathemati- 
cians, in order to determine the roots of equations to 
any propoſed degree of exactneſs. Farther, as it is 

common in infinite ſerieſes for the three or four 
firſt terms either to ſhew what the whole ſeries is, 
or, at leaſt, that it is infinite; ſo here the ever- 
growing and ſuperior excellence of ſpirituality and 


| benevolence, which the foregoing conſiderations 
open to view, by recurring perpetually, and cor- 


recting the immediately precedent determination in 
every ſtep, may incline one to think, in correſpon- 
dence to that method of reaſoning in ſerieſes, that 
ſpirituality and benevolence ought to be made infi- - 
nite in the ultimate ratio which they bear to ſenſu- 
ality and ſelfiſhneſs, TW ; 
But this method of reaſoning may alſo be illuſtra- 


ted, in a more popular way, by applying it to more 


obvious inquiries. I will give two inſtances of this, 


the firſt in the health of the body natural, the ſecond 


in the welfare of the body politic. | | 
| Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe then that à perſon entirely ignorant of 
phyſic, theoretical and practical, and diſpoſed to treat 
it as mere gueſs work and uncertainty, ſhould, how- 
ever, be deſirous to know; ſince he muſt eat, what 
diet is moſt conducive - to health. The firſt and 
moſt obvious anſwer will Be; the general diet of 
mankind ; becauſe this is the reſult of general expe- 
rence, and of the natural appetites; which are in fo 
many other inſtances fitted to the objects themſelves, 
and to the uſes and pleaſures, publie and private; of 
human life. And thus the inquirer would be re- 
ſtrained from all groſs exceſſes in the quantity or 
qualities of his diet. But if he farther obſerves; 
that the opinions of mankind tend more to modera- 
tion in diet, than their practice; and that both the 
practice and opinions of thoſe who appear hy other 
eriterions to be the beſt judges, tend more to mode- - 
ration than thoſe of mankind at an average; and, 
laſtly, that the ſenſual and intemperate ought entirely 
to be excluded from having any ſhare in determining 
this inquiry ; this will lead him to great moderation 
in diet, or even to abſtemiouſneſe. f 

In like manner let it be aſked, what principles of 
government are moſt conducive to the public wel- 
fare? Are private virtues; or private vices; moſt to 
be encouraged ? Here indeed the anſwer drawn from 
the average of ſtates will riot be an exact medium 
between both, ſo as to diſcourage all the virtues; and 
all the degrees of them, as much as the vices, and 
their degrees; and vice verſa, to encourage both 
equally; but will, upon the whole, be greatly 
favourable to virtue. However, ſince avarice, vain⸗ 
glory, reſentment, luxury, &c. are in certain re- 

ſpects, even promoted, and the greateſt virtues ſome- 
times perſecuted; the practice of legiſlators and 
magiſtrates, in enacting and enforcing laws, will nor 
be entirely favourable to virtue. But then, if we take 
their opinions, eſpecially thoſe of the legiſlators the 
moſt celebrated for wiſdom, and leave out barbarous 

Vor. II. * nations, 
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| nations, infant ſtates as yet unſettled, and ſuch as 
approach near to their diſſolution, the average from 


the remainder will give the advantage to virtue more 
and more perpetually. And it may be remarked 
of both theſe inſtances, that they prove in part the 
thing to be illuſtrated by them, being not mere 
emblems only, but in part the reality itſelf. For 
moderation in diet is one principal virtue, and ex- 
tremely requiſite to preſerve benevolence in perfection ; 


and health a great ingredient towards happineſs. 


And the public happineſs, which ariſes from the 

cultivation of private virtues, includes private hap- 

pineſs within itſelf. 
Perhaps it may not diſpleaſe the reader juſt to 


hint, that the ſame method of reaſoning may be 


made uſe of in favour of the chriſtian religion.— 
All ages and nations have in general believed ſome 


"revelation. There muſt therefore be ſome true one. 


But the chriſtian is plainly the religion of the moſt 


learned and knowing part of mankind, and is, in 


general, more earneſtly believed, in proportion as 
men are wiſer and better. If we except the Mabo- 
metans, the reſt of the world are mere ſavages. 
But mahometiſm bears teſtimony to both the Old 
and New Teſtament. If the unbeliever will not be 
determined by this himſelf, let him art leaſt allow, 
that the more ignorant and unlearned may be di- 
rected by it to the true religion. But then they are 


not to be ſuppoſed capable of making objections. 


Whoever has a capacity for this, has alſo a capacity 
to receive the proper anſwers. 
It is evident, however, that obſervations of this 
kind, drawn from the common ſenſe and judgment 
of mankind, cannot carry us to great lengths with 
preciſion and certainty. They are very convincing | 


and ſtriking, in reſpect of the firſt principles and 


rudiments; but if we would deſcend to minute par- 
ticulars with accuracy, recourſe muſt be had to the 
ſeveral practical theories of each art. 


SEC T. 
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r. . 


OF THE REGARD DUE TO THE PLEASURES 
AND PAINS OF SENSATION IN FORMING 
THE RULE OF LIFE; 


. 


| The Pleaſures of Senſation ought not to be made a pri- 
mary Purſuit: | 


@ 


Ix order to ſhew this, let us put the extreme caſe 


of the primary purſuit of ſenſible pleaſure; and 


ſuppoſe, that a perſon endeavours to gratify every 


impulſe of his bodily appetites, however contrary 


ſuch gratification may be to the virtues of temper- 
ance and chaſtity. Now it is evident that ſuch a 
one would ſoon deſtroy the bodily faculties them- 
ſelves, thereby rendering the objects of ſenſible plea- 
ſure uſeleſs, and alſo precipitate himfelf into pain, 
diſeaſes, and death, thoſe greateſt of evils in the 
opinion of the voluptuous. This is a plain matter 
of obſervation verified every day by the ſad exam- 
ples of loathſome, tortured wretches, that occur which 
way ſoever we turn our eyes, in the ſtreets, in pri- 
vate families, in hoſpitals, in palaces. Whether 
the ſcriptures give a true account how all this fin 
and miſery were firſt introduced into the world ; 
alſo whether our reaſon be able to reconcile it with 


the moral attributes of God, or no; ſtill, that poſitive | 


miſery, and the loſs even of ſenſual happineſs, are 
thus inſeparably connected with intemperarice and 
_ lewdnefs, is an evident fact, that no unbeliever, no 


atheiſt, no ſceptic, that will open his eyes, can 


diſpute. And it is to be obſerved, that the real in- 
| T2 ſtances 
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ſtances do not, cannot, come up to the cafe here put 
of a man's yielding to every ſenſual inclination. The 
moſt groſs and debauched have had ſome reftraints 
from fome other deſires or fears, from. the quarters 
of imagination, ambition, &. It is evident there- 
fore, a fortiori, that the mere gratification of our 


ſenſual appetites cannot be our primary purſuit, our 
ſummum bonum, or the rule and end of life. They 


muſt be regulated by, and made ſubſervient to, ſome 


other part of our natures; elſe we ſhall miſs even 


the ſenſible pleaſure, that we might have enjoyed, 
and ſhall fall into the oppoſite pains ; which, as has 


deen obſerved before, are in general far greater, and 


more exquiſite, than the ſenſible pleaſures. 

That indulgence in ſenſual gratifications will not 
afford us our ſummum bonum, may alſo be inferred 
from the following arguments, viz. that it deſtroys 
the mental faculties, the apprehenſion, memory, 


imagination, invention; that it expoſes men to 


cenſure and contempt; that it brings them to pe- 
nury ; that it is abſolutely} inconſiſtent with the 
duties and pleaſures of benevolence and piety ; and 
that it is all along attended with the ſeeret reproaches 
of the moral ſenſe, ard the horrors of æ guilty mind. 
Now it is impoſſible, as will appear from the fore- 
going hiſtory of afſociation, how much ſoever a man 
may be devoted to ſenſual indulgences, entirely to 
prevent the generation of the feveral mental affec- 
tions; but it is in our power, by an inordinate 


| purſuit of the ſenſible pleaſures, to convert the men- 


tal affections into ſources of pain, and to impair and 
cut off nrany of the imeliedioal pteafures, ſo as that 
the balance ſhall be againſt us uporr the whole. It 
follows therefore from this utter inconfiſtency of the 
ſenſible pleafures; when made a primary purſuit, 
with the intellectual ones, that they ought not to be 
ſo; but muſt be ſubjected to, and regulated by, ſorme 
More impartial law, than that of mere ſenſual deſire. 

| | The 
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The fame ching may be concluded, in a more 

direct way, from the hiſtory of aſſociation, For 
the ſenſible pleaſures are the firſt pleaſures of which 
we are capable, and are the foundation of the intel- 
lectual ones, which are formed from them in ſucceſ- 
ſion, according to the law of aſſociation, as before 
explained. Now which way ſoever we turn our 
view, that which is prior in the order of nature is 
always leſs perfect and principal, than that which is 
poſterior, the laſt of two contiguous ſtates being the 
end, the firſt the means ſubſervient to that end, though 
itſelf be an end in refpe&t of ſome foregoing ſtate. 
The ſenſible pleaſures therefore cannot be ſuppoſed of 
equal value and dignity with the intellectual, to the 
generation of which they are made ſubſervient. And 
we might be led to infer this from the mere analogy 
of nature, from the numberleſs parallel inſtances which 
daily obſervation ſuggeſts, and without takuwng into 
© conſideration the infinite beneficence of the ſupreme 
cauſe, which yet makes this argument much more 

ſatisfatory and convincing. 5 | 
Nay, one may go farther, and obſerve, that as 
many perſons are evidently forced from the inordinate 
purſuit of ſenſible ꝓleaſure by its inconfiſtency with 
itſelf, and with the other parts of our frame, ſo it 
ſeems, that, if human life was continued to an 
indefinite length, and yet nothing abated from the 
rigour of thoſe wholefome ſeverities, and penal ſuffer- 
ings, which {enfuality brings upon us, more and mgre 
individuals would perpetually be advanced thereby 
to a ſtate of ſpirituality; and that it would he im- 

poſlible for any man to perſiſt for ever in faerificing 
all to his ſenſual appetites, in making bis belly bis 
god, upon ſuch diſadvantageous and painful terms. 
Intellectual deſires, (i. e. deſires in which no particu- 
lar ſenſible pleaſure is conſpicuous, though they ariſe 
from a multiform aggregate of the traces of ſuch) 
muſt be formed, as we ſee they are in fact, in the moſt 
2 luxurious 
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luxurious and debauched ; and theſe would at laft 
become ſufficient to ſtruggle with and overpower the 
ſenſual deſires, which would at the ſame time be 
weakened by affociations with intenſe pains and ſuffer- 
ings. And this affords us a pleaſing glimpſe not only 
of a future ſtate, but alſo of what may be done there 
by ſtill greater ſeverities, for thoſe whom the miſeries 
of this life could not free from the ſlavery to their 
bodily appetites; at the ſame time that it is the 
ſtrongeſt incentive to us all, to apply ourſelves with 
earneſtneſs and aſſiduity to the great buſineſs and 
purport of the preſent life, the transformation of 
fenſuality into ſpirituality, by aſſociating the ſenſible 
| pleaſures, and their traces, with proper foreign ob- 
jects, and ſo forming motives to beneficent actions, 
and diffuſing them over the whole general courſe of 
our exiſtence, 3 | 

_ Laſtly, The inferior value of the ſenſible pleaſures 
may be deduced from their being of a confined local 

nature, and injuring or deſtroying prematurely, i. . 
before the body in general comes to its period, the 
particular organs of each, when indulged to exceſs ; 
whereas the intellectual pleaſures affect the whole 
nervous ſyſtem, i. e. all the ſenſible parts, and that 
nearly in an equal manner, on account of the varie- 
ties and combinations of ſenſible local, and of naſ- 
cent intellectual pleaſures, which concur in the 
formation of the mature intellectual ones; ſo that 
though ſome of them ſhould be indulged to exceſs, 
and out of due proportion to the reſt, this will be 
more conſiſtent with the gentle, gradual decay of 
the mortal body. 7 5 1 | 


We may add, that the duration of mere ſenſual 
pleaſure is neceſſarily ſhort; and that, even when 
free from guilt, it cannot, however, afford any 
pleaſing reflections; whereas one of the principal 
tendencies of our natures is, and muſt be, from the 
power of aſſociation in forming them, to the _ 

| . ſures 
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ſures of reflection and conſciouſneſs. In like man- 
ner, the evident uſe and reſtriction thereto of one of 

the principal ſenſible pleaſures to preſerve life and 
health, with all the conſequent mental faculties, 
and executive bodily powers; of the other to con- 
tinue the ſpecies, and to generate and enlarge bene- 
volence; make the ſubordinate nature of both ma- 
nifeſt in an obvious way, and without entering 
minutely into the hiſtory of aſſociation : at the ſame 
time that theſe remarks, when further purſued, unite 
with that hiſtory, and are eminent parts of the fore- 
going argument, taken directly from thence, 

Thus it appears, that the pleaſures of ſenſation. 
ought not to be made the primary purſuit of life; 
but require to be reſtrained and directed by ſome 
foreign regulating power, What that power is, I 
now come to ſhew in the next propoſition. 


1 1 O. © Uh, 
Te Purſuit of ſenſible Pleaſure ought to be regulated by 


the Precepts of Benevolence, Piety, and the moral 
Senſe, | e | | 


| Txa1s may be proved by ſhewing, that the regu- 
lation of our ſenſible pleaſures, here propoſed, will 
contribute both to their own improvement, and to 
that of the other parts of our natures. „ 
Now benevolence requires, that the pleaſures of 
ſenſe ſhould be made entirely ſubſervient to the 
health of the body and mind, that ſo each perſon 
may beſt fill his place in life, beſt perform the ſeve- 
ral relative duties of it, and prolong his days to their 
utmoſt period, free from great diſeaſes and infirmi- 
ties ; inſtances of which have much authority, and 
a very beneficial influence, in the world. All gra- 
tifications therefore, which tend to produce diſeaſes 
in the body, and diſturbances in the mind, are for- 
: | 4 bidden 
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bidden by benevolence, and the moſt wholeſome diet 
as to quantity and quality enjoined by it. The 
rules of piery are to the ſame reality whether they 


be deduced from our relation to Ged, as our com- 


mon father and benefactor, who wills that all his 
children ſhould uſe his _ s ſo as to promote the 


common good thereby; ; rom the natural ſigna- 


tures of his will in the — pleaſures and ad- 
vantages ariſing from moderate refreſhment, and the 


manifeſt inconyenieneies and injuries cauſed by ex- 


ceſs in quantity or quality; or from his revealed will, 
by which temperance is Snare and all i intem- 
perane ſeverely threatened. In like manner, the mo- 


ra ſenſe qirects ys implicitly t to the ſame moderation, 


and goyernment of our tires, whether it be do- 


rived explicitly from the fore going rules of Piety and 


benevolence, or from ideas of decency, rational ſelf- 
intereſt, the practice of wiſe and good men, the 


Joathſomeneſs of diſeaſes, the odiouſneſs and miſchiefs 


of violent paſſions &c. It is evident therefore, that all 


theſe three guidey of life lead to the fame end, viz, 


great moderation in ſenſual enjoyments, though they 
differ ſomewhat in their motives, and the commodi- 


ouſneſs of their application as 3 rule in the particu- 


lar occurrences of life, 

It is eyident at the ſame time, th t we are no 
loſers, in reſpect of the ſenſible pleaſures, by this 
ſteady adherence to moderation. Our ſenſes, and 
badily faculties, are by this means preſerved in their 
perfection; ſo as to afford the natural exquiſite gra- 
fificatipn, and to enable us to perform the ſeveral 
animal functions with eaſe and pleaſure, and to carry 
us on to old: age with all the integrity of theſe 
ſenſes and faculties, that js conſiſtent with the neceſ- 
fary decay and diffolutien of our earthly body, The 
fame moderation and health ariſing from it, inſpire 
men with perpetual ſerenity, cheerfulneſs, agd 
g99d-will and 9b gratitude towards God, who 


gives 
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gives us all things richly to enjoy, and the ſenſible 
pleaſures in particular, as the means and earneſt of 


far greater, both here and hereafter. Now it is ob- 
ſervable in the common intercourſes of life, that 
aſſociated circumſtances add greatly to our pleaſures. 
Thus the pleaſure of receiving a thing from 3 

friend, of making a friend partaker of jt, of ſociality 
and mirth at the time of enjoyment, &c. greatly 
enhance the gratifications of taſte, as jn feaſts, and 
public entertainments. Much more then may the 


pure and exalted pleaſures of benevolence and piety, 


the eating and drinking. to the glory of Gad improve 
theſe pleaſures, EL. a RE 

And as we are no lofers, but great gainers, upon 
the whole, by religious abſtemiouſneſs, in reſpe& 
of the ſenſible pleaſure; ſo are we much more 
obviouſly ſo, in reſpect of the fenſible pains and 
ſufferings, which the intemperate bring upon them- 
ſelves. Theſe are. of the moſt exquiſite kind, and 
often of long duration, eſpecially when they give 


intervals of reſpite, thys exceeding the inventions 5 
of the moſt cruel tyrants. They impair the bodily 


and mental faculties, ſo as t render moſt other 
enjoyments imperfett and inſipid, diſpoſe to peeyiſh- 
neſs, paſſion, and murmuring againſt Providence, 
and are attended with the horrors of a guilty mind, 
It follows therefore, that he who would obtain the 
maximum of the fenfible pleaſures, even thoſe of 
taſte, muſt not give himſelf up to them ; but reſtrain 
them, and make them ſubject to benevolence, piety, 
and the moral ſenſe, | | 


Cor. Beſides the ſenſible pains, which exceſles. 


bring upon men, there are ſome which occur in 
the daily diſcharge of che functions of life, from 
fatigue, labour, hardſhips, &e. Now it follows 
from the ſame method of reaſoning, as that uſed in 
the ryo foregoing propoſitions, that the proper method 


but 


of aygiding theſe paing is nog to aim at it directly, 
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but in. every thing to be guided by the precepts of 


benevolence, piety, and the moral ſenſe; and that 


delicate and effeminate perſons endure more from 


this head of.. ſufferings, than the charitable and de- 


vout, who go about doing good, at the apparent ex- 
n of their ne and * | 


or. LE 
To deduce proiical Rules concernin ing Dier. 


'Wrar that moderation in 4 1s, W which would 
moſt contribute to the health of the body and mind, 


and conſequently which duty requires, is difficult to 


determine in particular caſes. The following ſubor- 
dinate rules may, however, afford ſome aſſiſtance in 
this matter. 

Firſt, then, It is neceſſaty to abſtain from all ſurh 
things as the common experience of mankind deter- 
mines to be unwholeſome, either in general, or- to 
the particular perſons who make the inquiry, There 
are indeed ſome vulgar errors of this kind, that are 
generally received, and which, by being obſerved, 
may a little abridge one's liberty, without uſe or 
neceſſity. However, this is of ſmall moment, in 
compariſon of the dangers ariſing from the free uſe 


of meats and drinks found by the repeated obſerva- 


tion of thoſe who have made the trial, to be-hurtful, 
generally or particularly. There {till remains, after 
all theſe are ſet aſide, a ſufficient variety of things 
approved as wholeſome by the ſame common experi- 


ence, to anſwer all the purpoſes of life, health, and 
even ſenſible pleaſure. This rule will be farther 


explained by thoſe that follow. 

Secondly, We ought either totally to abſtain on. 
or, however, to uſe with great caution and modera- 
tion, all foods of high reliſh, whoſe taſtes and 
imells are pungent and acrid ; all which, though 

made 
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made grateful by cuſtom, are at firſt diſagreeable; 
all which bear a great affinity in taſte, ſmell, and 
generical or ſpecific characteriſtics, to ſuch as are 
hes: to be hurtful; which are poiſonous during 
a particular ſtate, previous to coction, or other pre- 
paration ; which are uncommon, or which have very 
particular effects upon the functions and ſecretions. 
For all theſe things are ſigns of active properties in 
the foods to which they belong, and ſhew them to 
be rather proper for medicines, than for common 


diet; to be bodies which by an extraordinary efficacy 


may reduce the ſolids and fluids back to their natural 
ſtate, when they have deviated from it; and therefore 


which are very unſuitable to the natural ſtate. 


We may conſider farther, that ſtrong taſtes, 
ſmells, &c. are according to the modern philoſophy, 
marks of great powers of attraction and coheſion in 
the ſmall component particles of natural bodies. 
Since therefore it is the manifeſt deſign of the de- 
ſcending ſerieſes of arteries in animals to ſeparate the 
particles of their aliment from each other, alſo the 
particles of theſe particles, &c. that ſo the ſmalleſt 
particles, or the minima divifibilia, meeting in the 
veins, may unite according to their reſpective ſizes, 
and mutual actions, i. e. to ſeparate what is hetero- 
geneous, and congregate what is homogeneous, a 
great difficulty and burden muſt be laid upon the 


circulation, and upon what is called nature in the 


body, by all highly agreeable flavours; and, unleſs 
a proportional degree of muſcular action impels the 


blood forward, particles of an undue ſize muſt remain 


undivided, and form obſtructions, which may either 
never be removed, or not till the obſtructing particles 
become putrid; and thus, being diſſolved, and mixed 
with the animal juices, infect them with putreſcence. 
Still farther, it may be remarked, that the ſame 
active particles in foods are probably the ſources and 
recruits of that nervous power, or of ſome requiſite 
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$0.it, by which animal ſenſation and motion, anc 


by conſequence, intellectual apprehenſion and affec- 
gion, and their effects upon the body, are carried 
on. Now it js evident, that affection raiſed to 3 
eertain height, and executive powers ready to an- 


ſwer the firſt call, are a mental diſeaſe of the moſt 
pernicious tendency, High- reliſned aliments, which 
generate it, are therefore carefully to be avoided, 
on one hand; as à very inſipid diet, on the other, 
ſeems inſufficient to qualify us for performing the 
requiſite functions of life. But there is little dan- 


ger of erring on this hand, our appetites being 
. but too ſenſibly gratified with the high reliſhes. 


We may add, as nearly allied to theſe conſiderations, 
that by ſtoring our blood, and the ſolids thence 
formed with active properties, we lay up matter 
for future pains, both bodily and mental, whenever 
either body or mind become diſordered, at the ſame 
time that 2 high diet has, as we ſee, an evident ten- 
dency to diforder both, | OD 

This fecond rule coincides, for the moſt part, with 


| the firſt; and may be made uſe of to extend and 


confirm it. Thoſe meats and drinks, which are found 

by experience to be hurtful, have, for the moſt part, - 
high reliſnes. We may therefore determine againſt 
an aliment of a high flavour from a narrower experi- 


_ ence, than againſt one of a common moderate fla- 
vour. And it is very neceſſary to attend to this 


criterion, ſinee the beſt obſervations upon diet are 
much perplexed by foreign cireumſtance. 
Thirdly, All liquors, which have, undergo 
vinous fermentation, ſince they obtain thereby an in- 
flammable, inebriating ſpirit, haye from this inebria- 
ting quality, which impairs reaſon, and adds force 


to the paſſions, a mark ſet upon them, as dangerous 


not only on this aceount, but on others, to bodily 


health, &c. and as either totally to be avoided, or 
not to be uſed, except in ſmall quantities, and rarely. 


The 


% 
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The general agreeableneſs of wines and fermetited 
liquors to the taſte, their immediate good effeQ? in 
languors, dejections, and indigeſtion, and their ex- 
hilarating quality, when taken ſparingly, are indeed 
arguments to ſhew, that there rhay be N uſe 


of them. But this ſeems rather to be that of medi- 


eines, or refreſhments upon ſingular occaſions than 
of daily he 5: hs, 


in the earth at the deluge did fo alter the nature of 
vegetable juices, as to render them then firft capable 
of producing an inflammable inebri _ ſpirit by 
fermentation ; and that this alteration in the juices of 
vegetables had a principal ſhare in ſhortening the life 
of man; perhaps of other animals, which laſt might 

farther contribute to the firſt. So great an event as 
the deluge may well be ſuppoſed to make a great 
alteration in all the three kingdoms; mineral; vege- 
table, and animal. We are fure of the firſt from 
natural hiſtory, and of the laft from the ſcriptures, 
which relate the gradual ſhortening of man's life after 
the flood. And the account of Noah's drunkenneſs 
| ſeems to intimate, that it was ſomething new and 

unexpected. The connection of the three kingdoms 
with each other is alfo ſo great, that we may reaſon- 
ably infer a change in any one, either as a cauſe, 
or as an effect, from finding it in the other two. 


However, the ſin of our common parent Noah, and 


his expoſing his nakedneſs, which alſo bears ſome 


reſemblance to the immediate conſequence of Adams 


tranſgreſſion, ought to make us particularly tip6h our 
guard. At the ſame time feveral other paſſages of 
{ſcripture ſeem fairly to intimate, that there is an 
allowable uſe of wine in the intercourſes of human 


life, as where wine is ſaid to make glad the heart of | 


man, and therefore to be matter of praiſe ; our Sav}- 


our's turning water into wine; his bleſſing it af his 


laſt ſupper, and making it the repreſentative of his 
blood; 


It may perhaps be, that the changes produced 
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blogd ; and St. Paul's advice to Timothy. But very 
great caution ought to be uſed in this point. The 
inebriating quality of fermented liquors, by diſorder- 
ing the 6 Se is a ſtrong evidence, that they are alſo 
hurtful to the body, both becauſe of the intimate 
connection between body and mind, and becauſe all 
the beneficent ends of Providence are anſwered always 
by one and the ſame means, and centre in one and 
the fame point. Whenever therefore we deviate in 
one reſpect, we muſt deviate in all. The abſtinence 
from wine enjoined upon the Nazarites at all times, 
and upon the prieſts during their miniſtration, appears - 
to be a ſtrong intimation of the unſuitableneſs of wine 
to thoſe who aim at. perfection ; who would deviate 
as little as poſſible from the divine life. ff 
This third rule coincides remarkably with both the 
firſt and ſecond. The ill effects of fermented liquors, 
when indulged in, are evident from experience; and 
their high flavours are a principal temptation to an 
immoderate uſe of them. © . 
Fourthly, With reſpect to animal diet, let it be 
conſidered, that taking away the lives of animals, in 
order to convert them into food, does great violence 
to the principles of benevolence and compaſſion. 
This appears from the frequent hard-heartedneſs and 
cruelty found amongſt thoſe perſons, whoſe occu- 
pations engage them in deſtroying animal life, as well 
as from the uneaſineſs which others feel in beholding 
the butchery of animals. It is moſt evident, in reſpe 
of the larger animals, and thoſe with whom man- 
kind have a familiar intercourſe, ſuch as oxen, ſheep, 
domeſtic fowls, &c. ſo as to diſtinguiſh, love, and 
compaſſionate individuals. Theſe creatures reſemble 
us greatly in the make of the body in general, and in 
that of the particular organs of circulation, reſpira- 
tion, digeſtion, &c. alſo in the formation of their 


intellects, memories, and paſſions, and in the ſigns 
| of 


* 
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ol diſtreſs, fear, pain, and death. They often like- 
wiſe win our affections by the marks of peculiar ſaga- 
city, by their inſtincts, helpleſſneſs, innocence, naſ- 
cent benevolence, &c. And if there be any glim- 
mering of the hope of an hereafter for them, if the 
ſhould prove to be our brethren and ſiſters in this 
higher ſenſe, in immortality as well as mortality, in 
the permanent principle of our minds, as well as the 
frail duſt of our bodies, if they ſhould be partakers 
of the ſame redemption as well as of our fall, and 
be members of the ſame myſtical body, this would 
have a particular tendency to increaſe our tenderneſs: 
for them. At the ſame time the prefent circum- 
ſtances of things ſeem to require, that no very great 
alteration ſhould be made in this matter : we ourſelves 
are under the ſame law of death, and of becoming 
food to our fellow- animals; and philoſophy has of 
late diſcovered ſuch numberleſs orders of ſmall ani- 
mals in parts of diet formerly eſteemed to be void 
of life, and ſuch an extenſion of life into the vegetable 
kingdom, that we ſeem under the perpetual neceſſity, 
either of deſtroying the lives of ſome of the crea- 
tures, or of periſhing ourſelves, and ſuffering many 
others to periſh. This therefore ſeems to be no more 
than an argument to ſtop us in our career, to make 
us ſparing and tender in this article, and put us 
upon conſulting experience more faithfully and impar- 
tially, in order to determine what is moſt ſuitable to 
the purpoſes of life and health, our compaſſion being 
made by the foregoing conſiderations, in ſome meaſure, 
a balance to our impetuous bodily appetites. At leaſt, 
abſtinence from fleſh-meats ſeems left to each perſon's 
choice, and not neceſſary, unleſs in peculiar circum- 
{tances. 5 1 . 
The doctrine of the ſcriptures on this head ap- 
pears very agreeable to theſe dictates of ſympathy. 
For Noab, and we in him, received a permiſſion 
from God to eat fleſh; and that this was no more 


than 
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than 4 permiſſion, may be concluded from its not 


given to Adam, from the ſhortening of human 
life after the flood, from the ftrict command con- 


.cerning blood, from the Maelites being reſtrained 


from animal food for forty years during their purift- 


cation and inſtitution in religion in the wilderneſs, 


from the diſtinction of ammals into clean and un- 
clean, from the bu of part in ſacrifice; and 


ſometitnes the whole; from the practice of ittany 


Jews and Chriftians e eminent for piety, 
8c: All thefe may be conſidered as hints and ad- 
monitions to us, as checks and reftraints upon 
unbridled carnal appetites and lufts: at the ſame 


time that our Saviour's . partaking in meats with 


all kinds of men, and many expreſs inſtances and 
teſtimonies both in the Old and New Teſtament, 


as particalarty the command to eat the paſchal 


lamb; and other faerifices, remove all ſcruple from 


' thoſe perſons who cat with moderation, and in con- 


formity to the rules of piety, benevolence, and the 
moral ſenſe: 

The coinciderice of chis fourth rule with the firſt 
and ſecond appears in the ſame manner as that of 
the third with them. 

Fifthly, Having laid down theſe four rules con- 
terning the quality of our aliments, I come next to 
obſerve, that the quantity ought ſcarce ever to be 


ſo much as our appetites prompt us to, but, in 


general, to fall a little ſhort of this. The goodneſs 
of this rule is verified by common obſervation; nay, 
one may affirm, that ſmall errors in the quality of 
our diet may be quite rectified by a proper modera- 
tion in reſpect of quantity; whereas a tranſgreſſion 
in regard to quantity cannot be compenſated by the 


Innocence of the aliment. Such a tranſgreſſion is, 


however, more rare, where the quality of the aliment 


| js not improper. 
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Here it may be afked how it comes to paſs, that 
the appetites ſhould, in ſome inſtances, be the beft 
guides to us both in reſpect. of quality and Lange 6 
and in moſt ſo to the brute creation; and yet, in 
other inſtances, be ſo & reatly apt to miſlead us; to 
hurry -us on to pain, diſeaſes, and death, and theſe 
not rare and ſingular ones, but the moſt frequent and 


ordinary that occur. Almoſt every man 1s tempted - 


by fruits, by wines, natural and artificial favours, 
and high reliſhes, &c. to tranſgreſs either in quan- 
tity or quality. Now to this we may anſwer, that 
in young children the appetites deviate very ſeldom, 
and very little, from what is moſt conducive to the 


body ; and that they- would probably deviate leſs, 


were children conducted better, were not their taſtes 
and appetites perverted and corrupted by cuſtoms 
and practices derived from our corruptions, or our 
ignorance, This may, ar firſt ſight, ſeem harſh, in 
reſpe& of them : but it 1s at the ſame time a 

inſtance and argument, amongſt many others, of 
the intimate connection and ſympathy, that unite us 
all to each other, of our being members of the ſame 


myſtical bady, and of the great ſyſtem of the 


— 7 being a ſyſtem of benevolence; and thus it 


concurs to eſtabliſh the fundamental poſition: of theſe 


papers. However, theſe perverſions and corrup- 
tions, from whatever cauſe they ariſe, ſeldom grow 
to a great height, till ſuch time as children arrive at 
years of diſcretion in a certain degree, till they get 
ſome ideas of fitneſs, decency, obedience to ſupe- 
riors, and to God, conſcience, &c. Now, at firſt 
indeed, the child is mere body, as it were; and 
therefore it is not at all i incongruous to ſuppoſe, that 


he may be directed by mere bodily appetites and 


inſtincts. But, when the mental faculties are gene- 
rated, he then becomes a compound of body and 
mind; and conſequently it would be incongruous to 


ſuppoſe him directed in any * that affects both 
Voi. II. © Wha body 
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body and mind, as diet plainly does, by mere bodily 


On the contrary, his rule ought now 


to be a compound of bodily and mental inſtincts, 
inclinations, admonitions, &c. directing, influen- 


cing, and aſſiſting one another. 


Let this be ſo, and 


the child or man will very ſeldom deviate om what 
is moſt conducive to health and happineſs of all 
And it is to be obſerved, that the bodily 


kinds. 
pains and ſufferings, which follow from yielding to 


mere bodily appetites, in oppoſition to mental con- 
viction, are one principal means, by which the 
authority and influence of conſcience are eſtabliſned 
with reſpect to other branches of deſire. And when 


a perſon, from theſe or other motives, 


reverſes his 


own ſteps in reſpe& of the pleaſures of taſte, the 
irregularity and inordinateneſs of the bodily appetites 
decline by the ſame degrees, as they grew exceſlive 
through unlawful gratification. So that, 
perſon has governed himſelf, for a conſiderable time, 


after a 


with ſtrictneſs, from a ſenſe of duty, he will find 


little difficulty afterwards. The natural appetites 


will themfelves become the proper ſubſtitutes of 
benevolence, piety, and the moral ſenſe, and direct 
a man what and how much is requiſite. 

All this reafoning is confirmed by the obſerva- 


tion before made on brutes. 
body, as it were, to the laſt; 


bodily appetites ſcarce ever miſlead them. 
evil influences which our corrupt practices and cuſ- 


They continue mere 
and therefore their 
And the 


toms have upon them, is a farther argument for 


the relation we all bear to each other. In like man- 


ner, all the evil mutual influences in animals, with 
all their original deviations, are marks and eviden- 
ces of a fallen and degenerate ſtate, however diffi- 


cult this may be to be accounted for. 


They are 


therefore evidences alſo of the truth of the ſcrip- 
tures, which not only declare this our degeneracy, 
and give a general idea of the means by which it 


was 
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was introduced, but alſo publiſh the glorious tidings 


of our redemption from 1t. 


Sixthly, Since the circumſtances of 'the world are 
ſuch, as that it is almoſt impoſſible for thoſe who do 
not retire from it, to avoid errors both in the quan- 
tity and quality of their diet, there fees a neceſſity 
for faſting upon certain occaſions. This is a compen- 
dious method of reverfing our own wrong ſteps, of 
preventing the ill effects of exceſs upon the body and 
mind, breaking ill habits of this fort at once, and 
bringing us back, by haſty motions, to the higheſt 
degrees of ſelf-government, to which imperfect crea- 
| tures in this world of temptations can attain. It is 
therefore a duty, which implies and preſuppoſes the 
preſent imperfection and degeneracy of our natures. 
And yet this duty, harſh as it ſeems, 1s probably 
productive even of ſenſible pleaſure in moſt inſtances ; 
ſince, under due reſtrictions, it appears to be ex- 
tremely conducive to health and long life, as well 
as to the regulation of our paſſions. It may be true 
indeed, that conſtant abſtemiouſneſs would be prefer- 
able, in theſe reſpects, to what is called common 
moderation, practiſed upon ordinary occaſions, and 
rectified by faſting upon particular ones. But the due 
degree of abſtemiouſneſs is ſcarce practicable for a 
conſtancy, as I obſerved juſt now, to thoſe whoſe 
duty engages them to converſe freely with the world. 
Let me add here, that faſting will have much more 
efficacy towards reducing us to a right courſe of 
action, when it is accompanied with ſuch religious 
exerciſes, as the practice of good men has joined 
with it, prayer, felf-examination;, and. works of 
char ity. | | 3 

Seventhly, Where a perſon has been ſo happily 
educated, as ſcarce to have tranſgreſſed the bounds of 
ſtrict moderation, either in eating or drinking, and 
with reſpe& both to quantity and quality, or where 
he has corrected and brought back himſelf by due 

Q. 2 | ſeverity, 
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ſeverity, ſufficiently continued, it is better to pay a 
regard to the foregoing and ſuch like precepts, only 
to a certain degree, upon occaſions of importance, and 
without ſcrupuloſity and rigour; and, in the ſmall 
inftantaneous occurrences of life, to be directed by 
the natural appetites, agreeably to the original inten- 
tion of the author of nature. For anxiety, ſolici- 
tude, and ſcrupuloſity, are greatly prejudicial to the 
health both of the body and mind, turn us from 
our natural and equitable judgment of things, aug- 
ment ſelfiſnneſs, and diſqualify for the practice of the 
higheſt duties, g60d-will to men, and complacence 
and delight in God. The ſcripture precept is 10 eat 


and drink to the glory 4 God, not with a ſolicitude 
about ourſelves. 


rr. 1 


To deduce practical Rules concerning the Commerce 
| between the Sexes. 


Trar benevolence, love, eſteem, and the other 
ſympathetic affections, give the chief value, and 
higheſt perfection, to the ſenſible pleaſures between 
— ſexes, is ſufficiently evident to ſerious and con- 
ſiderate perſons. It appears alſo, that theſe pleaſures 
were intended by Providence, as a principal means, 
whereby we might be enabled to transfer our affec- 
tion and concern from ourſelves to others, and learn 
firſt in the ſingle inſtance of the beloved perſon, 
afterwards in thoſe of the common offspring, to ſym- 
pathize in the pleaſures and pains of our neighbours, 

and to love them as ourſelves. It follows therefore, 
that if this great ſource of benevolence be corrupted, 
or perverted to other purpoſes, the ſocial affections 
thereon depending will be perverted likewiſe, and 
| degenerate into felfiſhneſs or malevolence. Let us 
_— in what manner the R inclinations 1 the 

| exes 
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ſexes to each other may be beſt conducted, ſo as moſt 
to contribute to public and private happineſs, ſo as 
to obtain the maximum of it, both from this quarter, 
and from the other parts of our nature, which are 
neceſſarily connected with it. 

Firſt, then, It is evident, that unreſtrained ama 
cuous concubinage would produce the greateſt evils, 
public and private. By being unreſtrained, it would 
deſtroy the health and the propagation of mankind ; 
by being promiſcuous, become ineffectual to promote 
love, and the tender affections, either between the 
perſons themſelves, or towards their offspring, and 
alſo raiſe endleſs jealouſies and quarrels. amongſt 
mankind. There has never perhaps been any nation 
in the world, where this entire licentiouſneſs has been 
allowed ; the miſchiefs which evidently follow from - 
all great degrees of it, having always laid mankind. 
under ſome reſtraints, and produced ſome imperfect 
regulations at leaſt, and ſome approaches towards 
marriage. However, the miſery and deſolation of 
the barbarous nations of Africa and America, in whom 
the violence of paſſion, and the degeneracy of nature, 
have almoſt obliterated the faint traces of the patri- 
archal religion ; and the many evils, public and pri- 
vate, which attend all unlawful commerce between 
the ſexes in the more civilized countries ; are abun- 
dantly ſufficient to evince what is affirmed, - The 
marneſul, loathſome, and often fatal diſeaſe, which 
peculiarly attends the vice of lewdneſs, may 'be con- 
ſidered as a moſt unqueſtionable evidence of the 
divine will. This diſeaſe, with all its conſequences, 
| would ſoon ceaſe amongſt mankind, could they be 
brought under the reſtraints of lawful marriage ; but 
muſt ever continue, whilſt licentiouſneſs continues. 
And it is perhaps to this diſeaſe that we owe the 
preſent tolerable ſtate of things. It may be, that, 

without this check, the licentiouſneſs, which has 
: a been obſerved to follow improvements in arts 
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and politeneſs, and to attend upon bodies politic in 
their declenſion, and which the corruption of the 
chriſtian religion in ſome, and the diſbelief of it in 
others, have, in a manner, authorized, would have 
brovght on utter diſſoluteneſs in this weſtern part of 
the world, ſuch as would have been inconſiſtent with 
the very exiſtence of regular government. Nay, it 
may be, that this will ſtill be the caſe, and that we 
are haſtening to our period, through the great 
wickedneſs of the world in this reſpect particularly, 
though our lives, as a body politic, be ſomewhat. 
roloaged, by this correction. Se 
Secondly, Promiſcuous concubinage being thus 
evidently excluded, it comes next .to be inquired, 
whether the goſpel rule of confining one man to 
one woman during life, except in the caſe of the 
woman's adultery, be calculated to produce the 
greateſt poſſible good, public and private. And here 
we muſt own ourſelves utterly unable to form any 
exact judgment. It is impoſſible to determine by any 
computation, which of all the ways, in which mar- 
riage has been or may be regulated, is moſt conducive 
to happineſs upon the whole : this would be too 
wide a field, and where alſo we could have no fixed 
points to guide us: juſt as, in the matter of civil 
government, it is impoſſible for us to determine, 
what particular form, monarchy, ariſtocracy, &c. 
or what mixture of theſe, is moſt accommodated to 
human nature, and the circumſtances of things. 
Here therefore we ſeem particularly to want a revela- 
tion to direct us; and therefore are under a particular 
obligation to abide by its award. Now revealed reli- 
gion commands us, in the caſe of government, to 
obey thoſe powers that are actually eſtabliſned, of 
whatever kind they be, leaving that to the children 
of this world to diſpute; and, in reſpect of mar- 
riage, gives a permiſſion to enter into this ſtate to 
thoſe who find it requiſite, and alſo a farther ä 
. | . yo 
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ſion to divorce an adultreſs, and marry another 
woman; but at the ſame: time enjoins the ſtricteſt 
purity in our thoughts, words, and actions; and that 
not only in all ſuch as reſpe& other perſons beſides 
the huſband and wife, but in every thing that has a 
| tendency to heighten carnal deſire. Now, though 
tit does not appear, that mankind ever did, or ever 
' would, make fo ſtrict a rule for themſelves ; yet this 
rule, when made, approves itſelf to our judgments. 
The ſtricteſt purity and watchfulneſs over ourſelves 
are neceſſary, in order to make marriage of any kind 
(which we ſee by the laſt article to be itſelf neceſſary) 
happy, and productive of private pleaſure and.com- 
fort, and of public good, by the united labours of 
the married pair for themſelves, their offspring, and 
their relatives. In the preſent imperfe& ſtate of 
things, the forbidding to divorce an adultreſs might 
ſeem a harſh commandment, above the frailty of 
our natures, as requiring the moſt entire love and 
affection, where there are returns of the greateſt 
contempt and averſion, and the greateſt violation of 
what are called juſt rights and properties. Now, 
though the goſpel requires perfection of us ultimately, 
i. e. the moſt entire love in return for the moſt bitter 
hatred, and an abſolute diſregard of all property 
both for ourſelves, and for thoſe whom we make our 
ſubſtitutes after death; yet it makes allowance for 
human frailty in this eminent inſtance; leaving it, 
however, to every man, who is arrived at a ſufficient 
degree of perfection, to walk thereby. 5 
That a greater liberty of divorcing would be leſs 
ſuited to produce good, public and private, upon 
the whole, appears probable, becauſe no definite 
rule could be given in reſpect of other offences, they 
all admitting of various degrees ; and becauſe the pro- 
ſpect of divorcing, or being divorced, would often 
increaſe breaches, at the 3 time that frequent 
divorces would have the worſt conſequences in reſpect 
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of children, and even approach to promiſcuous con! 
cubinage; whereas the indiſſolubility of the marriage 
bond, with the affection to the common offspring; 
often produce in both parties the chriſtian virtues of 
forbearance, and forgiveneſs to each other. It is 
not at all improbable, that wicked caſuifts, who have 
explained away ſo many expreſs goſpel precepts, 


would, by the influence of princes and great men, 


have rendered marriage almoſt of no effect, by increa- 
fing the liberty of divorcing. | 
Thirdly, The great ſinfulneſs of adultery, forni- 
cation, and impurity of every kind, appears not 
only from the manifeſt and great evils and miſeries of 
yarious ſorts attending them, the ſhame, intempe- 


rance, jealoufies, murders, &c. and from the ſtrict- 


neſs of the goſpel precepts, and the practices of the 
firſt chriſtians in this reſpect; but alſo becauſe the 
great fin of 1dolatry is repreſented by adultery and 

nication in the prophetic writings ; and becauſe the 
moſt heavy judgments are denounced againft theſe 
laſt ſins in thoſe writings, when underſtood both in 
figurative and literal ſenſes. And indeed, as the 
idolatrous rites of the heathens were generally accom- 


panied with abominable lewdneſs, ſo theſe vicious 
: 1 may be confidered as one of the groſſeſ} 


inds of idolatry, as withdrawing our affections from 
the true object, and fixing them on a mere animal 


pleaſure, on one from the firſt and loweſt claſs, and 


as worſhipping the heathen deities of Bacchus and 


Venus. It is true indeed, that the purſuits of this 


kind are ſeldom from the alone view of bodily plea- 
ſure, the very nature of our bodies not ſuffering this, 
ſince the law of the body muſt transfer bodily pleaſures 
upon foreign objects, ſo as to form intellectual plea- 
ſures. But then the intellectual pleaſure accompany- 


ing theſe purſuits is always a vicious one, generally 


that of a vain miſchievous ambition, which oecaſions 
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the greateſt confuſion, havock, and diſtreſs, in fatni- 
hes, and indeed in the whole race of mankind. © 
Fourthly, It follows from the ſhame attending 
theſe pleaſures, the organs, their functions, &c. in 
all ages and nations, the account of the origin of 

hi in the third chapter of Gengfs, the direc- 
tions concerning the uncleanneſs of men and women 
given in the Jewiſh law, the right of circumciſion, 
the pains of child-birth, with the account of their 
origin in the third chapter of Gengfs, the ſtrictneſs 


required in the Jewiſh prieſts, the abſtinenoe 


required in others upon ſacred occaſions, the miracu- 
lous conception of Chriſt, his expreſſions concerning 
marrying, and giving in marriage, at the times 
of the flood, and laſt judgment, his and St. 
Paul's recommendation of celibacy, the honourable 
mention of virginity in the Revelation, &c. that 
theſe pleaſures are to be conſidered as one of the 
marks of our preſent fallen degenerate ſtate. The 
mortality of the preſent body, introduced by Adam's 


ſin, would of courfe require ſome ſuch method of 


propagation as now fubſiſts, though nothing of this 
kind had taken place before the fall; and therefore 
it may be, that nothing did, or ſomething greatly 
different from the preſent method. And one may 
deduce from hence, as well as from the parallel obſer- 
vations concerning. abſtinence in diet, and faſting 
(for the ſimilar nature, and reciprocal influence, of 
the ſenſible pleaſures juſtifies our inferences here, 
made either way), alſo from the ſiekneſſes and infir- 


mities of human life, and particularly from thoſe of 


women, that great moderation, and frequent abſti- 


nence, are requiſite. Nay, it even appears, that in 
many circumſtances marriage itſelf 'is not to be 
approved; but rather that men and women, who are 


advanced to or paſt the meridian of life, who have a 


call to offices of religion, charity, &c. who labour 


under certain hereditary diſtempers, have relations 


ang 
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and dependents that are neceſſitous, &c. ſhould en- 
deavour to ſubdue the body by prayer and faſting. 
However, great care ought here to be taken not to 
Jay a ſnare before any one. 
If we admit the doctrine of this laſt mud 
viz. that theſe pleaſures are only permitted, and that 
they are marks of our fallen ſtate, we may perhaps 
be enabled thereby to caſt ſome light upon the ſcrip- 
ture hiſtory of the Patriarchs and Jews. We chriſ- 
tians who live in the more adult ages of mankind, 
have ſtricter precepts, and are obliged to higher de- 
grees of ſpirituality, as we approach nearer to the- 
_ ſpiritual kingdom of Chrift ; and yet ſome permiſſions 
are fuitable to our ſtate. No wonder then, that 
larger permiſſions were requiſite in the groſs, cor- 
poreal, infant ſtate of mankind, conſidered as one 
individual tending ever from carnality to ſpirituality, 
in a manner analogous to that of each perſon. How- 
ever, theſe were only permiſſions to the Jews and 
Patriarchs, not commands. It may perhaps be, 
that while polygamy ſubſiſted according to permiſ- 
fion, the number of women might be greater than 
that of men. This is indeed mere hypotheſis ; but 
ſuch things deſerve to be examined, as ſoon as 
proper principles are diſcovered, upon which to pro- 
ceed. The proportional number of men deſtroyed 
by wars in ancient times, appears to be much 
greater than it is now- | 
Here it may be aſked, If it be requiſite in certain 
perſons not to marry at all, and in every one to be 
abſtinent, how can it be ſaid, that this rule of life 
gives the maximum of thoſe; pleaſures? Now, with 
reſpect to thoſe who never marry, at the ſame time 
devoting themſelves really and earneſtly to God, to 
attend upon him without diſtraction, it may be obſer- 
ved, that they enjoy the peculiar privilege of being 
exempted from many of the great cares and ſorrows 
of this life ; and that the NN bleſſing of the 
| barren 8 
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barren's having more children than ſhe which hath 
an huſband, is eminently applicable to them. They 
that marry, muſt have ſorrow in the fleſh; and if 
| thoſe who are under the neceſſity of marrying, be- 
cauſe they burn, humble themſelves agreeably to this 
experience of their own weakneſs, they will find mar- 
riage to be a proper clue to lead them through the 
difficulties and miſeries of this life to a better ſtate. 
But if a perſon, who is likewiſe humble, can. humbly 
hope, upon a fair examination, that he is not under 
this neceſſity, there is no occaſion, that he ſhould take 
this burden upon him. The benevolent and devour. 
affections, though wanting one ſource, will, _ 
the whole, grow faſter from other cauſes; and if he 
makes all with whom he has any intercourſes, all to 
whom his deſires, prayers, and endeavours, can ex- 
tend, his ſpiritual children, ſtill with all humility, 
and diffidence of himſelf, their ſpiritual ultimate 
happineſs, through the infinite mercy of -God, will 
be a fund of joy far ſuperior to any that is, and muſt 
be, tinctured with the defilements of this world, as 
that of natural parents cannot but be. As to theſe, 
i. e. the perſons that marry, it is probable, that they 
approach to the maximum of the ſenſible pleaſures much 
more than the diſſolute; and if, in any cafe, they 
do, for the ſake of religion, forego. any part of what 
is permitted, it cannot be doubted, but this will be 
repaid with ample intereſt by ſpiritual pleaſures, Bur 
this ſubject is of too nice and difficult a nature to be 
farther purſued. Let thoſe who need particular in- 
formation apply to God for it; and eſpecially let 
them pray, that they may join chriſtian 'prudenc 
with chriſtian purity and holineſs. | 
It may alſo be aſked here, if marriage be only per- 
mitted, and celibacy preferable in the chriſtian ſenſe 
of things, what becomes of the propagation and in- 
creaſe of mankind, which ſeem to have a neceſſary 
connection with the greateſt public good © 1 * 
1 that 
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that this kind of cares is far above us, and nden 
foreign to our proper buſineſs ; whereas the precept, 
or admonition rather, to thoſe. who can' receive it, is 
plain, and ftands upon the authority of the chriſtian 


revelation itſelf, and of the other natural ſignatures 


of the divine will before-mentioned. I anſwer alfo, 
that this world is a ruined world; that it muſt be 
deftroyed by fire, as Sodom was, perhaps on account 
of our great corruption in this reſpect ; ſo that its per- 
ſection in this ſtate of things is impoſſible, and there- 
fore no end for us, though its correction and melio- 
ration be, as far as we have opportunity ; that this 
admonition cannot be received by all; and therefore 
that the few, by whom alone it can be received, may 
contribute more to the increaſe of mankind by their 
promoting virtue, and reſtraining vice, than any 
poſterity of theirs could do; and laſtly, that, if it 
could be obſerved by all, we ſhould all be near to 
chriſtian perfection, i. e. to the glorious kingdom of 


Chriſt, and the new ſtate of things. Obſervations 


of the ſame kind may be made upon all the other 
goſpel precepts. If theſe be kept in their utmoſt 
purity by a few only, they feem to promote even 

temporal happineſs upon the whole; and this appears 
to be the truth of the caſe, the real fact, fince no 
directions or exhortations can extend to, and prevail 
with, more than a ſew, in compariſon of the bulk of 
mankind, however good and earneſt they may be. 
If all could be influenced at once, it would be ſtill 
infinitely preferable, becauſe this would be life from 
the dead, and the kingdom of righteouſneſs. But this 
ſeems impoſſible. We need not therefore fear any 


intermediate degree. The more chriſtian purity and 


perfection prevail, the better muſt it be on all real 


accounts, whatever becomes of trade, arts, grandeur, 
We. 


Laftip, I cannot difmiſs this fubjo& without mak- 
ing ſome remarks upon education. The deſires 
Ks between 
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between the ſexes are far more violent than any 
others; the final cauſe of which is by writers very 
juſtly ſaid to be, that men and women may be com- 
pelled, as it were, to undertake the neceſſary cares 
and labours, that attend the married pair, in pro- 
viding for themſelves, and their offspring. But 
there is reaſon to believe from other parallel caſes, 
that theſe deſires are not originally much diſpropor- 
tionate to the end; and that, if due care was taken, 
they would not ariſe in youth much before the proper 
time to ſet about this end, before the bodies of the 
ſexes were mature, able to endure labour and fatigue, 
and the woman to undergo child-birth, with its con- 
ſequences, of nurſing the infant, &c. and their minds 
ripe for the cares and foreſight required in family 
affairs. Something of this kind would probably hap- 
pen, whatever care the parents took of the bodies and 
minds of their children, on account of our fallen 
_ degenerate ſtate, our ſtate of trial, which appears in 
all our other bodily appetites, and intellectual defires. 
But the violence and unſeaſonableneſs of theſe paſſions 
are ſo manifeſt in the generality of young perſons, 
that one cannot bur conclude the general education of 
youth to be groſsly erroneous and perverted, And 
this will appear very evident in fact upon examina- 
tion. The diet of children, and young perſons, is not 
ſufficiently plain and ſparing; which would at the 
ſame time lay a better 2 for health, and free- 
dom from diſeaſes, and put ſome check upon theſe 
paſſions. They are brought up in effeminacy, and 
negle& of bodily labour, which would prepare both 
body and mind for care and forrow, and keep down 
carnal deſire. The due culture of the mind, eſpe- 
cially in reſpect of religion, is almoſt univerſally neg- 
lected ; ſo that they are unfit for buſineſs, left expoſed 
to temptations through idleneſs, and want of em- 
ployment, and are deſtitute of the chief armour, that 
of religious motives, whereby to oppaſe temptation, 


aſtly, 


5 
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Laſtly, the converſation which they hear, and the 
books which they read, lewd heathen poets, modern 
Plays, romances, &c. are ſo corrupt in this reſpect, 
that it is matter of aſtoniſhment, how a parent, who 
has any degree of ſeriouſneſs (I will not ſay religion) 
himſelf, or concern for his child, can avoid ſeeing 
the immediate deſtructive conſequences, or think 
that any · conſiderations, relating to this world, can 
be a balance to theſe. | 


EST Of. ny 
To dedute practical Rules concerning the Hardſhips, 


Pains, and Uneafineſſes, that occur in the daily Inter- 
_ courſes of Life. | | | 


I Have already obſerved in general, Prop. 5 1. Cor. 
that a regard to the precepts of benevolence, piety, 
and the moral ſenſe, affords us the beſt proſpect for 
avoiding and lefſening theſe. I will now exemplify 
and apply this doctrine more particularly. ; 

'Firſt, then, It is evident, that luxury, ſelf- indul- 
gence, and an indolent averſion to perform the 
duties of a man's ſtation, do not only bring on groſs 
bodily diſeaſes; bur alſo, previouſly to this, are often 
apt to lead men into ſuch a degree of ſolicitude, 
_ anxiety, and fearfulneſs, in minute affairs, as to 
make them inflift upon themſelves greater torments, 
than the moſt cruel tyrant could invent. The com- 
plaints, which are ufually ſtyled nervous, are pecu- 
liarly apt to infeſt this claſs of perfons; and I need 
not fay to thoſe, who either have themſelves experi- 
enced them, or attended to them in others, of how 
grievous a nature they are. Now, though ſomething 
is to be allowed here to natural conſtitution, and 
hereditary tendencies, alſo to the great injuries ſome- 
times done to the nervous ſyſtem by profuſe evacua- 

tions, and vicent diſtempers, in conſequence where- 
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of it may be proper and neceſſary in certain caſes to 


adminiſter ſuch medicines, as are ſuitable to the par- 


ticular ſymptoms, and temporary exigencies ; yet | 


there ſeems to be no way ſo probable of getting out 
of this ſelf-tormenting ſtate, this labyrinth of. error 
and anxiety, as by prayer and reſignation to God, 
by charity, and taking upon one's ſelf the cares and 
fears of others according to our rank and ſtation in 


life, eaſing our own burden thereby, and by con- 


ſtant, laborious, bodily exerciſe, ſuch particularly as 
occurs in the faithful diſcharge of duty, with great 
moderation in the ſenſible pleaſures. Could the un- 
happy. perſons of this ſort be prevailed upon to enter 
on ſuch a courſe with courage and ſteadineſs, not- 
withſtanding the pains, difficulties, and uneaſineſſes, 
which would attend it at firſt, all would generally 
begin to clear up even in reſpect of this world, fo 


as that they would regain ſome tolerable degrees of 


health, ſerenity, and even cheerfulneſs. 7 
Secondly, Human life is in ſo imperfe& and diſ- 
orderly a ſtate, on account of the fall, that it is 
impoſſible to avoid all exceſſes, and hardſhips from 
heat, cold, hunger, accidents, &c. But then theſe 
may be rendered harmleſs and eaſy to a great de- 
gree, by accuſtoming the body to them; which the 
conſtant and faithful diſcharge of duty by each perſon, 
in particular does; in reſpe& of thoſe exceſſes and 
hardſhips, that are moſt likely to befal him. 


Thirdly, External injuries fall much to the ſhare 
of the imprudent. Now prudence is a virtue, i. e. 


a dictate of the moral ſenſe, and a command from 
God; and imprudence, agreeably hereto, the manifeſt 


offspring of ſome vicious paſſion. or other, for the 
moſt part. 


Fourthly, Bodily Pains are often inflicted by men, | 


either in the way of public authority, or of private 
reſentment and malice. But it is very evident, that 


the 


— 
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the benevolent muſt fare better in this reſpeRt, than 
the malevolent and miſchievous. , 
F ifthly, Whatever evils befal a man, religion; 
and the belief of a happy futurity, enable him to 
ſupport himſelf under them much better than he 
could otherwiſe do. The true chriſtian not only 
ought, but is alſo able, for the moſt part, to rejoice 
i= tribulation. And this is the genuine, ultimate, 
and indeed only perfect ſolution of all difficulties 
relating to the pleaſures and pains, both ſenſible and 
intellectual. For, though it be certain, that a bene- 
volent and pious man has the faireſt proſpect for 
obtaining ſenſible pleaſure, and avoiding ſenſible pain, 
in general, and upon a fair balance; alſo that the 
more wicked any one is, the leſs pleaſure, and more 
Pain, muſt he expect; yet ſtill it will often happen, 
that a perſon is obliged from a ſenſe of duty, from 
benevolence, adherence to true religion, the dictates 
of conſcience, or a goſpel precept to forego plea- 
ſures, or endure pains, where there is no probability, 
that a recompence will be made during this life; and 
ſometimes it is required of a man even to ſeal his 
teſtimony with his blood. Now, in theſe caſes, 
rational ſelf-intereſt has nothing left, which can ſatisfy 
its demands, beſides the hope and expectation of a 
happy futurity ; but the preſent pleaſure, which theſe 
afford, is ſome earneſt of the thing hoped and 
expected; it is alſo, in certain caſes, ſo great, as 
to overpower, and almoſt annihilate, the oppoſite 
ins. | 
Nene let it be obſerved, chat as this frail corrup- 
ible body muſt ar laſt return to its original duſt, and 
loſe its power of conveying pleaſure to us, which it 
does gradually for a long time before death from 
mere old age; ſo it is natural to exped, that the 
maximum of its pleaſures ſhould not always be attain- 
ed, even by that which is the genuine rule of life. 
For death is a mark of our preſent fallen ſtate; and 
therefore 
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therefore we may have this farther mark alſo,” that 


the true rule, which, in a paradifaical ſtate, would 


have carried every thing in its order to perfec- 


tion, will now do it only in the general! ſhewing 


us, firſt, by its being very general, that it is the 
true rule; and ſecondly, by its not being univer- 


ſal that we have deviated from our original make. 


It may not be amifs to add a few words here con- 


cerning ſleep. The analogy taken from the forego- 


ing rules teaches, that we ought not to indulge in 
this to the utmoſt, but to break it off a little before 
the natural inclination thereto totally expires. And 


this poſition is remarkably confirmed both by the 
many advantages to body and mind, which reſult 
from riſing early; and by the ſcripture precepts 
concerning watching ; which, as appears to me, 
ought. to be taken as well in their ſtrictly literal 
ſenſe upon proper occaſions, as in their more diſtant 


and figurative one. 
Vos. II. ada, e 


\ 
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8 E c 1. ne 


oF THE REGARD DUE TO THE PLEASURES 
AND PAINS OF IMAGINATION IN FORM. 
ING THE RULE OF LIFE. 


r. KIA ; 


"The Plegfures of Imagination ak not 10 1 made # 
primary ales. ana | 


Fon, Firſt, It does not appear that thoſe = 
devote themſelves to the ſtudy of the polite arts, or 


of ſcience, or to any other pleaſure of mere imagi- 
nation, as their chief end and purſuit, attain to a 


eater degree of happineſs than the reſt of the world. 
The frequent repetition of theſe pleaſures cloys, as in 


other caſes: and though the whole circle of them is 


ſo extenſive, as that it might, in ſome meaſure, ob- 
viate this objection; yet the human fancy is too 
narrow to take in this whole circle, and the greateſt 
virtuoſos do, in fact, ſeldom apply themſelves to 
more than one or two conſiderable branches. — The 

ways in which the pleaſures of beauty are uſually 
generated, and transferred upon the ſeveral objects, 
are often oppoſite to, and inconſiſtent with, one ano- 
ther; ſo as to mix deformity with beauty, and to 
occaſion an unpleaſing diſcordancy of opinion, not 
only in different perſons, but even in the ſame. This 


is evident from the foregoin "g hiſtory of theſe plea- 
0 


ſures, and of their derivation from arbitrary and acci- 
dental aſſociations, as well as from the obſervation 
of the fact in real life. And it is not uncommon to 
ſee men, after a long and immoderate purſuit of one 


claſs of beauty, natural or artificial, deviate into ſuch 


by- Neun 
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paths and ſingulaxities, as that the objects excite 
| — rather than pleaſure; their limits for excellence 
and perfection being narrow, and their rules abſurd; 
and all that falls ſhort of theſe, being condemned by 
them, as deformed and monſtrous. — Eminent vota- 
ries of this kind are generally remarkable for igno- 
rance and imprudence in common neceſlary affairs; 
and thus they are expoſed to much ridicule and con- 
tempt, as well as to other great inconveniences. The 
ſame perſons are peculiarly liable to vanity, ſelf- conceit, 
cenſoriouſneſs, moroſeneſs, jealouſy, and envy ; which 
ſurely are very uneaſy companions. in a man's own _ 
| breaſt, as well as the occaſions of many inſults and 
harms from abroad. And I think I may add, that 
ſcepticiſm in religious matters is alſo a frequent 
attendant here; which, if it could be ſuppoſed free 
from danger as to futurity, is at leaſt very uncom- 
fortable as to the preſent. For as the extravagant 
encomiums beſtowed upon works of taſte and genius 
beget a more than ordinary degree of ſelf- conceit 
in the virtuoſo, ſo this ſelf-conceit, this ſuperiority 
which he fancies he has over the reſt of the world in 
one branch of knowledge, is by himſelf often ſup- 
poſed to extend to the, reſt, in which yet it is pro- 
bable that he is uncommonly ignorant through want 
of application: and thus he becomes either dogma- 
tical or ſceptical ; the firſt of which qualities, though 
ſeemingly oppoſite to the laſt, is, in reality, nearly 
related to it. And, as the ſympathetic and theopathe- 
tic affections are peculiarly neceſſary for underſtanding 
matters of a religious nature aright, no kind or 
degree of learning being ſufficient for this purpoſe 
without theſe, if the purſuit of literature, or 
| ſcience, be fo ſtrong, as to ſtifle and ſuppreſs the 
growth of theſe, or to diſtort them, religion, which 
cannot be reconciled to ſuch a temper, will probably 
be treated as incomprehenſible, abſurd, uncertain, or 
incredible. — However, it is difficult to repreſent 
ER juſtly, 
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juſtly, in any of the reſpects here mentioned, what 
is the genuine conſequence of the mere purſuit of 
the pleaſures of imagination, their votaries being 
alſo, for the moſt part, extremely over-run with the 
groſs vice of ambition, as was juſt now obſerved. 
But then this does not invalidate any of the forego- 
ing objections, as will be ſeen when we come to 


conſider that vice in the next ſection. 


Secondly, It is evident, that the pleaſures of ima- 


gination were not intended for our primary purſuit, 


becauſe they are, in general, the firſt of our intel- 
lectual pleaſures, which are generated from the ſen- 
ſible ones by aſſociation, come to their height early 
in life, and decline in old age. There are indeed 
ſome few perſons, who continue devoted to them 
during life ; but there are alſo ſome, who remain 
ſenſualiſts to the laſt ; which ſingularities are, how- 


ever, in neither cafe, arguments of the ' deſign of 


Providence, that it ſhould be ſo. And, in general, 
we may reaſon here, as we did above, in deducing 
the inferior value of the ſenſible pleaſures from their 
being the loweſt claſs. The pleaſures of imagination 
are the next remove above the ſenfible ones, and 
have, in their proper place and degree, a great effi- 
cacy in improving and perfecting our natures. They 


are to men in the early part of their adult age, what 


playthings are to children; they teach them a love 
for regularity, exactneſs, truth, ſimplicity; they 
lead them to the knowledge of many important truths 
relating to themfelves, the external world, and its 
author; they habituate to invent, and reaſon by 
analogy and induction; and when the ſocial, moral, 


and religious affections begin to be generated in us, 
ve may make a much quicker progreſs towards the 


perfection of our natures by having a due ſtock, and 
no more than a due ſtock, of knowledge, in natural 


and artificial things, of a reliſh for natural and arfifi- 


cial beauty. It deſerves particular notice here, that 


the 


— — ——P— — — — 
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the language uſed in reſpect of the ideas, pleaſures, and 
pains of imagination, is applicable to thoſe of the mo- 


ral ſenſe with a peculiar fitneſs and ſignificancy; as 


vice verſa, the proper language of the moral ſenſe 
does, in many caſes, add great beauty to poetry, ora- 


| tory, &c. when uſed catachreſtically. And we may 


obſerve. in general, that as the pleaſures of imagination 
are . manifeſtly intended to generate and augment the 
higher orders, particularly thoſe of ſympathy, theo- 
pathy, and the moral ſenſe; ſo theſe laſt may be made 


to improve and perfect thoſe, as I ſhall now endeavour 


to ſhew under the propoſition that follows. 


P R O P. LVL. 


The | Purſuit of the Pleaſures of Imagination | ought to be 


regulated by the Precepts of Benevolence, Piety, and 


| the Moral Senſe. 


For, Firſt, Thoſe parts of the arts and ſciences 
which bring glory to God, and advantage to man- 
kind, which inſpire devotion, and inſtruct us how 
to be uſeful to others, abound with more and 
greater beauties, than ſuch as are profane, miſchie- 
vous, unprofitable, or minute. Thus the ſtudy. of 
the ſcriptures, of natyral hiſtory, and natural phi- 
loſophy, of the frame of the human mind, &c. when 
undertaken and purſued with benevolent and pious 
intentions, lead to more elegant problems, and ſur- 


prizing diſcoveries, than any ſtudy intended for mere 


private amuſement, SH 
Secondly, It may be conſidered as a reaſon for 


this, that ſince this world is a ſyſtem of benevolence, 


and conſequently its author the object of unbounded 
love and adoration, benevolence and piety are the 
only true guides in our inquiries into it, the only 
keys which will unlock the myſteries of nature, and 
clues which lead through her Jabyrinths, Of _ 

| R 3 Pp als 
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both natural and artificial, begins to fade and lan- 
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all branches of natural hiſtory, and natural philo- 
ſophy, afford abundant inſtances ; and the fame 


thing may be faid of civil hiſtory, when illuftrated 


and cleared by the ſcriptures, ſo as to open to view 


the ſucceſſive diſpenſations of God to mankind ; but 
it has been more particularly taken notice of in the 


frame of the human body, and in the ſymptoms 
and tendencies of diſtempers. In all theſe matters 


let the inquirer take it for granted previouſly, that 
every thing is right, and the beſt that it can be, 


cæteris manentibus, i. e. let him, with a pious con- 


fidence, ſeek for benevolent purpoles ; and he will be 
always directed to the right road, and, after a due 


' continuance in it, attain to ſome new and valuable 


truth ; whereas every other principle and motive of 
examination, being foreign to the great plan, -upon 
which the univerſe is conſtructed, muſt lead into 
endleſs mazes, errors, and perplexities. 

Thirdly, It may be conſidered as a farther reaſon 
of the ſame thing, that benevolence and piety, and, 
by conſequence, their offspring, the moral ſenſe, are 
the only things which can give a genuine and per- 
manent luſtre to the truths that are diſcovered. A 
man with the moſt perfe& comprehenſion, that his 


_ faculties will allow, of that infinite profuſion of 


which overflows the whole creation, .and of all the 


fountains and conduits of it, and yet having no ſhare 


of the original ſource from whence all theſe were 
derived, having no pittance or ray of the inexhauſti- 
ble benevolence of the great Creator, no love for that 
boundleſs ocean of love, or ſenſe of duty to him, 
would be no more happy, than an accomptant is 


rich by reckoning up millions, or a miſer by poſ- 


ſeſſing them. | 5 
Fourthly, It may be remarked, that the pleaſures 

of imagination point to devotion in a particular 

manner by their unlimited nature. For all beauty, 


guiſh 
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 gviſh after a ſhort acquaintance with it: novelty is 


a never failing requiſite: we look down, with indiffer- 
ence and contempt, upon what we comprehend eaſily; 
and are ever aiming at, and purſuing, ſuch objects as 
are but juſt within the compaſs of our preſent faculties. 
What is it now that we ought to learn from this 
diſſatisfaction to look behind us, and tendency to preſs 
forward; from this endleſs graſping after infinity? Is 
it not, that the infinite Author of all things has fo 
formed our faculties, that nothing leſs than himſelf 
can be an adequate object for them? That it is in 
vain to hope for full and laſting ſatisfaction from any 


thing finite, however great and glorious, ſince it will 


itſelf teach us to conceive and deſire ſomething ſtill 
more ſo? That, as nothing can give us more than 
a tranſitory delight, if its relation to God be exclu- 


ded; fo every thing, when conſidered as the pro- 


duction of his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, will 
gratify our utmoſt expectations, ſince we may, in this 
view, ſee that every thing has infinite uſes and ex- 
cellencies? There is not an atom perhaps in the 


whole univerſe, which does not abound with millions 


of worlds; and, converſely, this great ſyſtem of the 
ſun, planets, and fixed ſtars, may be no more than 
a hogs CONNER particle of ſome body of an im- 
menſe relative magnitude, &c. In like manner, 
there is not a moment of time ſo ſmall, but it may 


include millions of ages in the eſtimation of ſome 
| beings; and, converſely, the largeſt cycle which hu- 
man art is able to invent, may be no more than the 


twinkling of an eye in that of others, &c. The in- 
finite diviſibility and extent of ſpace and time admit 
of ſuch infinities upon infinities, aſcending and de- 
ſcending, as make the imagination giddy, when it 
attempts to ſurvey them, But, however this be, we 


may be ſure, that the true ſyſtem of things is infi- 


nitely more tranſcendent in greatneſs and goodneſs, 
than any deſcription or conception of ours can 
R 4. e make 
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make it; and that the veice of nature is an valve 
fal chorus of joy and tranſpott, in which the. leaft 
and vileſt, according to common eſtimation,» beur 
a proper part, as well as thoſe whoſe preſent ſupe- 
riority over them appears indefinitely great; and may 
bear an equal one in the true and ultimate ratio of 


things. And thus the conſideration of God gives 


a reliſh and luſtre to ſpeculations, which are other- 


wiſe dry and unſatisfactory, or which perhaps would 
confound and tertify. Thus we may learn to re- 


Joice in every thing we ſee, in the bleſſings paſt, 
preſent, and future; which we receive either in our 
own perſons, or in thoſe of others; to become par- 


takers of the divine rs, loving and We + 
and happy. r 8 


PRO P. Tun. 


To deduce praktica Rules concerning the Blegncle and 
Amuſements of "_ 23 


By the | of life I mean the artificial 
beauties of houſes, gardens , furniture, dreſs, &c. 
which are ſo much ſtudied in high life. There is 
in theſe, as in all other things, a certain middle 
point, which coincides with our duty, and our hap- 
pineſs; whilſt all great deviations from it incur the 
cenſure of viciouſneſs, or, at leaſt, of unſuitableneſs 
and abfurdiry. But it is not eaſy to determine this 
point exactly, in the ſeveral circumſtances of each 
particular perſon. I will here ſet down the prin- 
cipal reaſons againſt an exceſs oh each hand, leaving 
it to every perſon to judge for himſelf how far they 
hold in his own particular circumſtances. 

We may then urge againſt the immoderate Purfuit 


of the ele ancies of life; 


Firſt, That vanity, oſtentation, and the unlawful 
pleaſures of property, of calling things our own, _- 
almo 
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amo inſeparable from the purſuit of ee legen 
cies, and often engroſs all to themſelves. 
Secondly, That the profuſion of expence requiſite 
here is inconſiſtent with the charity due & to en that 
are afflicted in mind, body, and eſtate. 3 

Thirdly, That the beauties of nature are 65 b | 
rior to all artificial ones, Solomon in ail bis glory not 
being arrayed like a lily of the fold; that they are 
open to every one, and therefore rather reſtrain than 
feed the defire of property; and that they lead to 
humility, devotion, and the ſtudy of the ways of 
Providence. We ought therefore much rather to 
apply ourſelves to the eee 0 eee 070 
of artificial beau. | 

| Fourthly, Even the beauties of: nw 7 
chequered with irregularities and ' deformities, this 
world being only the ruins of a paradiſaical one. We 
muſt not therefore expect entire order and perſection 
in it, till we have paſſed through the gate of death, 
and are arrived at our ſecond paradiſaical ſtate, till 
the heavens and earth, and all things in them, be 
made anew. How much leſs then can we hope for 

perfection in the works of human art! And yet, if 
we ſeriouſly apply ourſelves to theſe, we ſhall be very 
apt to flatter ourſelves with ſuch falſe hopes, and to 
forget that heavenly country, the deſire and expecta- 
tion of whoſe glories and beauties can alone carry us 
through the preſent wilderneſs with any degree of 
comfort and joy. 

But then, on the contrary, that ſome attention 
may lawfully, and even ovght to be paid to artificial 
beauty, will appear from the following reaſons. © . 

Firſt, Convenience and utility are certainly lawful 
ends; nay, we are even ſent hither to promote theſe 

publicly- and privately, But theſe coincide, for the 
moſt part, with, and are promoted by, ſimplicity, | 
neatneſs, regularity, and juſtneſs of proportion, i. e. 
with ſome of the * of artificial beauty; though 


not 


_ thoſe who. ſit looſe to the world, and its vanities, 


not with all; Gel. as e . variety, 


accumulation 2 8 natural beauties and luſtres, and 
Sngevoginels, | | 
: Secondly, The ſtudy of artificial beauty. draws us 


| of from the groſs ſenſual pleaſures; refines and ſpiri- 


tualizes our deſires; and, [4 won duly limited, teaches 


us to transfer and apply our ideas of ſimplicity, 


uniformity, and juſtneſs of propartien, to the heart 
mr" affections. | 

Thirdly, It is neceſſary for. us in this 4 
tare, and world of temptations, to be occupied 
in innocent purſuits, leſt we fall into ſuch as are 
miſchievous and ſinful. It is therefore, in its proper 
place and degree, as great charity to mankind to 
employ the poor in improving and ornamenting 
external things, - rewarding them generouſly and pru- 
dently for their labours, as to give alms ; ; and as 
uſeful to the rich to be employed in contriving and 
conducting ſuch deſigns at certain times, as to read, 
meditate, or pray, at others. Our natures are too 


feeble to be always ſtrained to the pitch of an active 


devotion or charity, ſo that we muſt be content at 
ſome. intervals to take up with engagements that are 
merely innocent, fitting looſe to them, and purſuing 
them without eagerneſs and intention of mind. How- 
ever, let it be well obſerved, that there are very 
few upon whom this third reaſon for the purſuit 
of artificial beauty need be inculcated ; and that 1 
preſume not at all to interfere with thoſe holy perſons, 
who find themſelves able to devote all their talents, 
their whole time, fortunes, bodily and mental abi- 
lities, &c. to the great Author of all, in a direct and 
immediate manner. 
Now theſe and ſuch like reaſons, for and againſt 
the purſuit of the elegancies of life, hold in various 


degrees according to the ſeveral circumſtances of 


particular perſons ; and it will nat be difficult for 


to 
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to balance them againſt one another in each caſe, ſo 
as to approach nearly to that medium, wherein our 
duty and happineſs coincide. eG. 

The practice of playing at games of chance and 

{kill is one of the principal amuſements of life ; and 
it may be thought hard to condemn' it as abſolutely 
_ unlawful, ſince there are particular caſes of ' perſons 
infirm in body or mind, where it ſeems requiſite 
to draw them out of themſelves, by a variety of 
ideas and ends in view, which gently engage the 
attention. But this reaſon takes place in very few 
inſtances. The general motives to play are avarice, 
joined with a fraudulent intention, explicit or impli- 
cit, . oſtentation of ſkill, and ſpleen through the 
want of ſome ſerious, uſeful occupation. And as 
this practice ariſes from ſuch corrupt ſouroes, ſo it 
has a tendency to increaſe them; and indeed may be 
conſidered as an expreſs method of begetting and 
inculcating ſelf-intereſt, ill-will, envy, &c. For by 
gaming a man learns to purſue his own intereſt 
ſolely and explicitly, and to rejoice at the loſs of 
others, as his own gain; grieve at their gain, as his 
own loſs; thus entirely reverſing the order eſtabliſnu- 
ed by Providence for ſocial creatures, in which the 
advantage of one meets in the ſame point as the 
advantage of another, and their diſadvantage like- 
wiſe. Let the loſs of time, health, fortune, re- 
th 9 ſerenity of temper, &c. be conſidered 

* # Was 5 


l 


To deduce practical Rules concerning Mirth, Wit, aud 
Hex it is neceſſary, OS 
Firſt, To avoid all ſuch mirth; wit, and hu- 

mour, as has any mixture of profaneneſs in it, i. e. 

all ſuch as leſſens our reverence to God, and religious 

| „„ | ſubjects; 
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ſubjects; aggrieves our neighbour; or excites cor- 
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A mutual deſire. to pleaſe, and be pleaſed: require. 


rupt and impure inclinations in ourſelves. Since then 
it appears from the hiſtory of wit and humour, 


greateſt part of what paſſes under theſe names, and 
* which ſtrikes us moſt, has a ſinful tendency, it 
is neceſſary to be extremely moderate and cautious 
in aur mirth, and in our attention to, and endeavours 
nſeor, wit and humour. | 
- Secondly,” Let us fuppoſe the. mink to be i anne 
and kept within due bounds ; till the frequent re- 
turns of it beget a levity and diſſipation of mind, 
that are by no means conſiſtent with that ſeriouſneſs 
and watchfulneſs which are required in chriſtians, ſur- 
rounded with - temptations, and yet aiming at purity 


and perſection; in ſtrangers and pilgrims, who ought 


to have the uncertain time of their departure hence 
always in view. We may add, that wit and humour, 
by ariſing, for the moſt part, from fictitious contraſts 
and coincidences, diſqualify the mind for the purſuit 
after truth, and attending to the uſeful practical re- 
lations of things, as-has already been r in the 
hiſtory of them; and that the ſtate of the brain which 


aecompanies mirth cannot ſubſiſt long, or return fre- 


quently, without injuring it; but muſt, from. the 
-vety frame of our natures, end at laſt in the a 


ſtate of ſorrow, dejection, and horror. 


Thirdly, There is, for the moſt part, great vain- 
glory and oſtentation in all attempts after wit and 


humour. Men of wit ſeek to be admired and ca- 


reſſed by others for the poignancy, delicacy, brilli- 
aney. of their ſayings, hints, and repartees; and are 
perpetually racking their inventions from this deſire of 
applauſe. Now, as ſo ſinful a motive muſt defile all 
that proceeds from 1 it, ſo the ſtraining our faculties to 
an unnatural, pitch is inconſiſtent with that eaſe and 
equality in converſation, which our ſocial nature, and 


Fourthly, 


given in the foregoing part of this work, that the 
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Fourthly, A due attention being previouſly paid 
to the foregoing and ſuch like ; cautions, it ſeems not 
only allowable, but even requiſite, to endeavour at a 
ſtate of perpetual cheerſulneſs, and to allow ourſelves 
to be amuſed and diverted by the modeſt, innocent 
| pleaſantries of our friends and quaintance, contrie 
buting alſo ourſelves thereto, as far as is eaſy and 
natural to us. This temper of ack flows Som be- 
nevolence and ſociality, and in its turn begets them; 
it relieves the mind, and qualifies us for the diſcharge 
of ſerious and afflicting duties, when the order of 
Providence lays them upon us; is a mark of upright- 
neſs and indifference to the world, this infantine 
y of heart being moſt obſervable. in thoſe who 
look upon all that the world offers as mere toys and 
amuſements; and it helps to correct, in ourſelves 
and others, many little follies and abſurdities, which, 
though they ſcarce deſerve a ſeverer challuſement, 
yet _ — to be overlooked entirely. 


PR O p. >" e 


To deduce practical Rules concerning the Purſuit f the 


polite Aris; ond IE of Muſic, Painting, and 
Poetry. | 


I WII I here enumerate the principal ways in 
which the three ſiſter arts of muſic, painting, and 
poetry, contribute either to corrupt or improve our 
minds; as it will thence appear in what manner, 
and to what degree, they are allowable, or even 
commendable, and in what caſes to be condemned 
as the vanities and ſinful pleaſures of the world, ah- 
jured by all ſincere chriftians. 

Firſt, then, It is evident, that 1 kinds of mu- 
ſic, painting, and poetry, have cloſe connections 
with vice, particularly with the vices of intemperance 
and lewdneſs ; that they , them in gay, 


pleaſing 
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pleaſing colours, or, at leaſt, take off from the ab- 
horrence due to them; that they cannot be enjoyed 
without evil communications, and concurrence in the 
ſhew and pomp of the world; and that they 

0 


introduce a frame of mind, quite oppoſite to that 
of devotion, and earneſt concern for our own and 


others future welfare. This is evident of public 
_ Uiverſions, collections of pictures, academies _ 


painting, ſtatuary, &c. ancient heathen poetry; r 
dern of moſt kinds, plays, e &c. 
If there be any who doubt of this, it muſt be from 
the want of a duly ſerious frame of mind. 


| Secondly, A perſon cannot acquire any great fill 


in theſe arts, either as a critic, or a maſter of them, 


without a great conſumption of time: they are very 
apt to excite. vanity, ſelf-· conceit, and mutual flat- 


teries, in their votaries; and, in many caſes, the ex- 


pence of fortunes is too conſiderable to be recon- 
ciled to the charity and beneficence due to the 
indigent. 

Thirdly, All theſe arts are capable of being de- 
voted to the immediate ſervice of God and religion 
in an eminent manner; and, when ſo devoted, they 
not only improve and exalt the mind, but are them- 
ſelves improved and exalted to a much higher de- 
gree, than when employed upon profane ſubjects; 
the dignity and importance of the ideas and ſcenes 
drawn from religion adding a peculiar force and 
luſtre thereto. And, upon the whole, it will follow, 
that the polite arts are ſcarce to be allowed, except 
when conſecrated to religious purpoſes ; but that 
here their cultivation may be made an excellent 


means of awakening and alarming our affections, 


and transferring them ”_—_ their true objects. 


' PROP. 
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| 5 R 1 O p. IX. TH 
To deduce practical Rules concerning the Purſuit of 
1 er e SGcience. 43 1; "x4 
Br the purſuit of ſcience I here mean the in- 
veſtigation of ſuch truths, as offer themſelves in 


| the ſtudy of the ſeveral branches of knowledge enu- 
merated in the firſt part of this work; philology, 


mathematics, logic, hiſtory civil and natural, natural 


philoſophy, and theology, or divine philoſophy. 
Now here we may obſerve, 
| Firſt, That though the purſuit of truth be an 
entertainment and employment ſuitable to our, rati- - 
onal natures, and a duty to him who is the fauntain 
of all knowledge and truth, yet we muſt make fre- 
quent intervals and interruptions ; elſe the ſtudy of 
ſcience, without a view to God and our duty, and 
from a vain defire of applauſe, will get poſſeſſion - 
of our hearts, engroſs them wholly, and by taking 
deeper root than the purſuit of vain amuſements, 
become in the end a much more dangerous and 
obſtinate evil than that. Nothing can eaſily exceed 
the vain-glory, ſelf-conceit, arrogance, emulation, 
and envy, that are found in the eminent profeſſors of 
the ſciences, mathematics, natural philoſophy, and 
even divinity itſelf. Temperance in theſe ſtudies is 
therefore evidently required, both in order to check 
the riſe of ſuch ill paſſions, and to give room for the 
cultivation of other eſſential parts of our natures. 
It is with theſe pleaſures as with the ſenſible ones; 
our appetites muſt not 'be made the meaſure of our 
. indulgences ; but we ought to refer all to an higher 
rule. | | 
Secondly, When the purſuit of truth is directed 
by this higher rule, and entered upon with a view 
to the glory of God, and the good of — 
| ere 
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there is no employment more worthy of our natures, 
or more conduciye to their purification and perfec- 
tion. Theſe are the wiſe, who in the time of the 
end ſhall underfiand, and make an increaſe of know- 

ledge ; who, by ſtudying and comparing together, the 
word and works of God, ſhall be enabled to illuſ- 
trate and both ; and who, by turning many to 
righteouſneſs, n themſelves ſpins as the ftars for euer 

ever. 

BZBut we are not to confine this bleſſing to thoſe Aa 
. in the uſual ſenſe of this 
word. Devotion, charity, prayer, have a wonderful 
influence upon thoſe who read the ſeriptures, and 
contemplate the works of creation, with a practical 
intention; and enable perſons otherwiſe illiterate, not 
only to ſee and feel the important truths therein ma- 
nifeſted, for their own private purpoſes, but to preach 


and inculcate them upon others with ſingular _— 
and ſuccels. 


p R O p. K. 


7 0 deduce pratiical Rules concerning the Tenorance, 


. "Difficulties, and Perplexities, in which we 5 
ourſelves invalued, 


Tuksnz are pains, which ought to be referred to 
the head of imagination, as above noted; and which 
therefore require to be conſidered here. But it muſt 
alſo be obſerved, that ſelf-intereſt has no ſmall . 
in increaſing theſe pains ; our ignorance and 
plexity occaſioning the moſt exquilite uneaſineſs to 
us in thoſe inſtances, where our future happineſs 
and miſery are at ſtake. Thus, in the difficulties 
which attend our inquiries into the origin of evil, 
free-will, the nature of our future exiſtence, the 
degree and duration of future puniſhment, and the 
an attributes of God, our unealineſs ariſes not 


only 
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only from the darkneſs which ſurrounds theſe ſubjects, 
and the jarring of our conclufions, but from the 


great importance of theſe concluſions. The follow- 


ing practical rules deſerve our attention. 


Firſt, To avoid all wrangling and contention, all 
bitterneſs and cenſoriouſneſs, in ſpeaking or writing 
upon theſe ſubje&ts. This is a rule which ought to 
extend to all debates and inquiries upon every ſub- 
ject; but it is more peculiarly requiſite to be attended 
to in difficult ones of a religious nature ; inaſmuch as 
theſe ill diſpoſitions of mind are moſt unſuitable to 


religion, and yet moſt apt to ariſe in abſtruſe and 
high ſpeculations ; alſo as they increaſe the pains. 


conſidered in this propoſition by being of a nature 
nearly related to them, i. e. by being attended with a 
nearly related ſtate of the brain. Rp = 
Secondly, We ought to lay it down as certain, that 
this perplexity and uneaſineſs commenced with the 
fall, with the eating of the fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil; and that it can never 
be entirely removed till our readmiſſion to paradiſe, 
and to the tree whoſe leaves are for the healing of 
the nations. We muſt expect therefore, that, though 
humble and pious inquiries will always be attended 
with ſome ſucceſs and illumination, ſtill much dark- 
neſs and ignorance will remain. And the expecta- 
tion of this will contribute to make us eaſy under it. 
Thirdly, The ſcriptures give us reaſon to hope, 
that this, as well as the reſt of our evils, will be 
removed in a future ſtate, We may therefore, if we 


labour to ſecure our happineſs in a future ſtate, enjoy, - 


as it were by anticipation, this important part of it, 


that we ſhall then /ee God and live, ſee him, though be 


be inviſible, ſee him as be is, and know as we are 
known, | e . 
Laſtly, Of whatever kind or degree our per- 
plexity be, an implicit confidence in the infinite 
Power, knowledge, and goodneſs of God, which are 
Your. II. S _ . manifeſted, 


| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
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1 maniſeſted, both in his word and works, in ſo great 
2a @ variety of ways, is a certain refuge. If our ideas 
of the divine attributes be ſufficiently ſtrong and 
practical, their greatneſs and glorioufneſs, and the 

joy ariſing from them, will overpower any gloomineſs a 


or diſſatisfaction, which a narrow and 7 view of 
5 8 my excite in us. 
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or THE REGARD DUE TO THE : PLEASURES 


OF HONOUR, AND. THE PAINS OF SHAME, | 
IN. FORMING td RULE OF rk. | 


\. 
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55 The Tias of Honour 2 not to te made a fi. 
| e mary. PIO ENS 


T HIS may 1 1 from the beg cinen 
Firſt, Becauſe an eager deſire of, and endeavour 
ates, che pleaſures: of honour, has a manifeſt ten- 
dency to diſappoint- itſelf. The merit of actions, 
i. e. that property of them for which they are extol- 
led, and the agents loved and eſteemed, is, that they 
proceed from benevolence, or ſome religious or moral 
conſideration; whereas, if the deſire of praiſe be 
only in Part the motive, we rather cenſure than com- 
mend. * But, if praiſe be ſuppoſed the greateſt k 
the deſire of it will prevail above the other deſires, 
and the perſon will by degrees be led on to vanity, 
ſelf-conceit, and pride, vices that are moſt” con- 
temptible in the ſight of all. For whoſoever exalteth 
himſelf, ſball be 92. 3 and be that nn be, 
1 be exalted. 
Secondly, What ſhall be the matter of the enco- 
miums, if praiſe be the ſupreme good of the ſpecies ? 
What is there; to which all can attain, and which 
all ſhall agree to commend and value? Not exter- 
nal advantages, - ſuch as riches, beauty, ſtrength, &c. 
Theſe are neither in the power of all, nor univer- . 
— . Not great talents, , wit, ſaga- 
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gacity, memory, invention. By heſe, though more 
the ſubject of encomiums, yet fall to the lot of 
very few only. In ſhort, virtue alone is both univer- 
fally eſteemed, and in the power of all, who are fuf- 
ficiently deſirous to attain it. But virtue cannot 
conſiſt with the purſuit of praiſe, much leſs with 
its being made a primary purſuit. It follows there- . 
fore, that it ought not to be made ſuch. _ 
Thirdly, If it be ſaid, that thoſe who enjoy great. 
external advantages, or are bleſt with happy talents, 
may perhaps purſue praiſe with ſucceſs; I anſwer, | 
that the numberleſs competitions and ſuperiorities of 
others, follies and infirmities of a man's ſelf, miſ- 
takes and jealouſies of thoſe from whom he expects 
praiſe, make this quite impoſſible in general. Nay, it 
is evident from the very nature of praiſe, which ſup- 
| Poſes ſomething extraordinary. in the thing raiſed, 
that it cannot be the lot of many. So that ET ke 
| purſues it, muſt. either have a very — 2 
of himſelf, which is a dangerous circumſtance. in a 
ſecker of praiſe, or allow that there are many chan- 
ces againſt him. | 
Fourthly, If we recollect the. en of theſe plea- 

fores delivered above, we ſhall ſee, that though 
children are pleaſed with encomiums upon any advan- 
| tageous circumſtances that relate to them, yet this 
wears off by degrees; and, as we advance in life, 
we learn more and more to confine our pleaſures of 
this kind to things in our power (according to the | 
common acceptation of theſe m_— and to yirtue, 
In like manner, the judicious part of mankind, i. e. 
thoſe whoſe praiſe is moſt valued, give it not except 
to virtue. Here then, again, is a moſt manifeſt ſub- 
ſerviency of theſe pleaſures to virtue, They not only | 
tell us, that they are not our primary purſuit, oe” 
ultimate * be * us what 1s. 


Fifthly, 


1 | 
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 Fifihly, The early. riſe of . theſe pleaſures and 

- chair: declenſion in old age, for the moſt part, are 
arguments to the ſame purpoſe, and may be illuſ- 
trated by the ſimilar obſervations made on the plea- 
ſures of ſenſation and imagination, being not lo ob- 
vious here as there. 
Sixthly, There is ſomething extremely hid. and 
_ ridiculous in ſuppoſing a perſon to be perpetually 
feaſting his own mind with, and dwelling upon, the 
praiſes that already are, or which he hopes will 
hereafter be, given to him. And yet, unleſs a man 
does this, which beſides would evidently incapa- 
citate him for deſerving or obtaining praiſe, how 
can he fill up a thouſandth part of his time with the 
pleaſures of ambition? © | 
Seventhly, Men that are much combing, pre- 
ſently think themſelves above the level of the reſt 
of the world; and it is evident; that praiſe from in- 
feriors wants much of that high reliſh, which ambi- 
tious men expect, or even that it diſguſts. It is 
even uneaſy and painful to a man to hear himſelf 
commended, though he may think it his due, by 
a perſon that i is not qualified to judge. And, in this 
view of things, a truly philoſophic and religious mind 
ſees preſently, that all the praiſes of all mankind are 
very trivial and inſipid. 
Eighthly, As the deſire of mois carries us per- 
| Petually from leſs to larger circles of applauders, at 
greater diſtances of time and place, fo it — 
inſpires us with an eager hope of a future liſe; and 
this hope alone is a conſiderable preſumption in 
favour of the thing hoped for. Now it will appear 
from numberleſs arguments, ſome of which are 
mentioned in theſe papers, that every evidence for 
a future life is alſo an evidence im favour of virtue, 
and of its ſuperior excellence as the end of life; and 
vice verſa, The pleaſures of ambition lead there- 
fore, in this way alſo, from themſelves, ſince they 
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lead to thoſs of virtue. Let it be confidejed farther, 
that all reflections upon a future life, the new ſcenes - - 
- which will be unfolded there, and the di diſcovery which - 


wioill then be made of rhe ſecrets of all bearts, muſt 


caſt a great damp upon every ambition, but a vir- 
tuous one; and beget great diffidence even in thoſe, 
who ve 105 beſt * from their conſciences. 0 
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227 Pleaſures 4 Honour may be obtained in . greateſt ; 
Degree, and higheſt Perfection, by paying a ftrif? Re- 
gard to the Precepts of nn . and the 
moral hs wag | 


 Tmis appears, in part, Got what has FORE deli- 
vered under the laſt propoſition ; but it may be 
farther confirmed by the following remarks. 

Firſt, Benevolence, piety, and the moral ſenſe, 
engage men to obtain all ſuch qualifications, and to 
perform all ſuch actions, as are truly - honourable. 
They preſerve them alſo from that oftentation -in 
_ reſpe&t both of theſe and other things, which would 

render them ridiculous and contemptible. Indeed 
honour is affixed by the bulk of mankind, after 
ſome experience of men and things, chiefly to acts 

of generoſity, compaſſion, public ſpirit, &c. i. e. to 
acts of benevolence, and the encomiums beſtowed 
upon ſuch acts are one of the principal ſources of the 
moral ſenſe. The maximum of honour muſt there- 
fore coincide with benevolence, and the moral ſenſe, 


and conſequently with piety alſo, which 1s Cloſely 8 


connected with them. 
It may be objected here, that acts of direct piety 
are not, in general, honourable in this profane world; 
* on the contrary, that " expoſe 1 to — 
— 
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of enthuſiaſm, ſuperſtition, and folly; and this rot 
only from the groſsly vicious, but, in ſome caſes, 

even from the bulk of mankind. And it muſt be. 
allowed, that ſome deductipns ought to be made on 
this account, but then let it be conſidered, that it is 
impoſſible to obtain the applauſes both of the good 
and the bad; that, as thoſe of the laſt ſcarce afford 
pleaſure to any, fo their cenſure need not be feared; 
and that ſuch perſons as are truly devout, as regard 
God in all their actions, and men only in ſubordina- ._ 
tion to him; are not affected by the contempt and 
reproaches of the world; but, on the contrary, re- 
joice when men revile them, and fpeak all manner of evil 
againſt them falſely, for the ſake of Chriſt. Let it be 
obſerved farther, that humility is the principal of all 
the qualifications which recommend men to the 
world; and that it is difficult, or even impoſſible, to 
attain this great virtue without piety, without a high 
veneration for the infinite majeſty of God, and a deep 
ſenſe of our own nothingneſs and vileneſs in his ſight; - 
ſo that, in an indirect way, piety may be faid to 
contribute eminently to obtain the good opinion of, 
the world. . bo 5 55 . 2 
Secondly, It is plain from the above delivered 
| hiſtory of honour, as paid to external advantages, to 
bodily, intellectual, and moral accompliſhments, 
that happineſs of ſome kind or other, accruing to a 
man's ſelf, or to the world by his means, is the 
ſource of all honour, immediately or mediately.. He 
therefore who is moſt happy in himſelt, and moſt the 
_ cauſe of happineſs to others, muſt in the end, from 
the very law of. our natures, have the greateſt quan-_ 
tity of honourable aſſociations transferred upon him. 
But we have already ſhewn in part, and ſhall ſhew 
completely in the progreſs of this chapter, that befie- 
| volence, . piety, and the moral ſenſe, are the only 
true, laſting foundations of private happineſs ;' and 
that the public happineſs ariſes from them, cannot be 
9 1 „„ daooubted 
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doubted by any one. The benevolent, pious, and 


conſcientious perſon muſt therefore, when ' duly 


known, and rightly underſtood, obtain all the honour 
which men good or bad can beſtow; and, as the 
honour from the firſt is alone valuable, ſo he may 


expect to receive it early, as an immediate reward 


and ſupport to his preſent virtues, and an incitement 


to a daily improvement in them. 


Thirdly, or the ſame reaſon that we deſire "MY 
nour, eſteem, and approbation, from men, and 
particularly from the wiſe and good; we muſt deſire 
them from ſuperior good beings, and, above all, 
from God, the higheſt and beſt. Or, if we do not 
deſire this. it muſt ariſe from ſuch an inattention to 
the moſt real and important of all relations, as can- 
not conſiſt with true happineſs. Now a regard to 
benevolence, piety, and the moral ſenſe, is, by the 
confeſſion of all, the ſole foundation for obtaining 
this greateſt of honours, the approbation of God. 
We cannot indeed enjoy this in perfection, whilſt 


ſeparated from the inviſible world by this fleſhly 


tabernacle; but the teſtimony of a good conſcience 
gives us ſome foretaſte and anticipation of it. How 
vain and infipid, in reſpe& of this eternal weight of 


glory, are all the encomiums, which all mankind 


could W 


rr. raw. 


To deduce practical Obſervations on the Nature of Humi- 
lity, and the Methods of attaining it. 


HxRE we may obſerve, 
Firſt, That humility cannot require any man to 


think worſe of himſelf than according to truth and 
impartiality : this would be to ſet the virtues at 
variance with each other, and to found one of the 


moſt 
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moſt excellent of them, humility, in the baſe vice of 
_ fallchood.  -—- VVV . 
Secondly, True humility conſiſts therefore in hav- 
ing right and juſt notions of our own accompliſh, 
ments and defects, of our own virtues and vices. 
For we ought not to deſcend lower than this by the 
foregoing paragraph; and to aſcend higher, would 
evidently be pride, as well as falſchood. 
Thirdly, It follows, notwithſtanding this definition 
of humility, and even from it, that humble men, 
eſpecially in the beginning of a religious courſe, ought 
to be much occupied in conſidering and impreſſi 
upon themſelves their own miſery, imperfection, an 
ſinfulneſs, excluding as much as poſſible, all thoughts, 
and trains of thought, of a contrary nature; alſo in 
attending to the perfections of others, and rejecting 
the conſideration of their imperfections. For, ſince 


all thoughts which pleaſe are apt to recur frequently, 


and their contraries to be kept out of ſight, from 
the very frame of the mind, as appears from Prop. 
22, Cor. 3. and other places of the firſt part of this 
work, it cannot but be, that all men in their na- 
tural ſtate, muſt be proud; they muſt, by dwelling 
upon their own perfections, and the imperfections of 
others, magnify theſe; by keeping out of view the 
contraries, diminiſh them, i. e. they muſt form too 
high opinions of themſelves, and too low ones of 
others, which is pride: and they cannot arrive at 
Juſt and true opinions of themſelves and others, 
which is humility, but by reverſing the former ſteps, 
and impreſſing upon themſelves, their own imper- 
fection and vileneſs, and the perfections of others, 
by expreſs acts of volition. 

Fourthly, A truly humble man will avoid compa- 
ring himſelf with others; and when ſuch compariſons 
do ariſe in the mind, or are forced upon it, he will 
not think himſelf better than others. I do not mean, 
that thoſe who are eminent for knowledge or 1 mu, 

a | | ou 
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ſhould not ſee and own their ſuperiority, in theſe 
reſpeas, over perſons evidently ignorant and illiterate, 
or avowedly vicious. This cannot be avoided ; but 
then this ſuperiority does not miniſter any food to 
pride, and a vain complacence in a man's own excel- 
lencies. Nor do I mean, that good men may not 
both humbly hope, that they themſelves are within 
the terms of ſalvation ; and alſo fear, that the bulk 
of mankind are not; the firſt being a ſupport to 
their infant virtue, and a comfort allowed by God 
in their paſſage. through this wilderneſs ; the laſt a 
great ſecurity- againſt infection from a wicked world. 
I only affirm; that every perſon, who is duly aware of 
his own ignorance, as to the ſecret caufes of merit 
and demerit in himſelf and others, will firſt find him- 
ſelf incapable of judging between individuals; and 
then, if he has duly ſtudied his own imperfections, 
according to the laſt paragraph, he will not be apt to 
preſume in his own favour. : | 
Fifthly, It is an inſeparable property of humility, 
not to ſeek the applauſes of the world; but to acqui- 
eſce in the reſpect paid by it, however diſpropor- 
tionate this may be to the merit of the action under 
conſideration. For the contrary behaviour muſt pro- 
duce endleſs inquietude, reſentment, envy, and ſelf- 
conceit. N | | | 
Sixthly, It is, in like manner, inſeparable from 
true humility, to take ſhame to ourſelves where we 
have deſerved it, to acquieſce under it where we think. 
we have not, and always to ſuſpe& our own judg- 
ment in the laſt caſe. There is no way ſo ſhort and 
efficacious as this to mortify that pride, and over- 
weening opinion of ourſelves, which is the reſult of 
dur frame in this degenerate ſtate, Nay, we ought 
even to rejoice when we are meanly eſteemed, and 
deſpiſed, as having then an opportunity offered of 
imitating him who was meek and lowly in heart, and 
of finding reſt to our ſouls thereby. f 


. 
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Seventhly, It may conduce to eradicate that ten- 
dency which every man has to think himſelf a non- 


pareil, in ſome reſpect or other, to conſider natural ; 


productions, flowers, fruits, gems, &c; It would 
be very abſurd to affirm of one of theſe, that it was 
a nonpareil in its kind, becauſe it is endued with 
great beauty and luſtre ; much leſs therefore ought *- 
we to fancy this of that degree of beauty, parts, 
virtue, which happen to be our lot, and which is 
certainly magnified beyond the truth in our own eyes, 
from the intereſt which we have in ourſelves _ 
Eighthly, There is ſcarce a more effectual method 
of curbing oſtentation and felf-conceit, than fre- 
quently to impoſe upon one's ſelf a voluntary filence, 
and not to attempt to ſpeak, unleſs where a plain rea- 
ſon requires it. Voluntary ſilence is, in reſpect of 
oſtentation and ſelf-conceit, what faſting is, in reſpect 
of luxury and ſelf- indulgence. All perſons, who 
| ſpeak much, and with pleaſure, intend to engage 
the attention, and gain the applauſe, of the audi- 
ence ; and have an high opinion of their own talents. 
And if this daily, I may ſpeak hourly, ſource and 
effect of vain-glory was cut off, we might with much 
greater facility get the victory over the reſt, When 
a perſon has; by this means, reduced himſelf to a 
proper indifference to the opinions of the world, he 
may by degrees abate of the rigour of his ſilence, 
and ſpeak naturally and eaſily, as occaſion offers, 
without any explicit motive; juſt as when faſting, 
and other ſeverities, have brought our appetites _ 
within due bounds, we may be directed by them in 
2 choice and quantity of common wholeſome 
8. 8 ; | 
Ninthly, The doctrine of philoſophical free-will is 
the cauſe and ſupport of much pride and ſelf- con- 
ceit; and this ſo much the more, as it is a doctrine 
not only allowed, but even inſiſted upon and required, 
and made eſſential to the diſtinction between wow 
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and vice. Hence men are commanded, as it were, 
to ſet a value upon their own actions, by efteeming 

them their own in the higheſt ſenſe of the words, 

and taking the merit of them to themſelves. - For 
_ philoſophical free-will ſuppoſes, that God has given 
to each man a ſphere — action, in which he does 
not interpoſe; but leaves man to act entirely from him- 
ſelf, independently of his Creator; and as, upon this 
foundation, the aſſertors of philoſophical free-will 
aſcribe all the demerit of actions to men, ſo they 
are obliged to allow men to take the merit of good 
actions to themſelves, i. e. to be proud and ſelf- 
conceited. This is the plain conſequence of the 
doctrine of philoſophical free-will. How far this 
objection againſt it over-balances the objections 
brought againſt the oppoſite doctrine of mechaniſm, 
I do not here conſider. But it was neceſſary, in 
treating of the methods of attaining true humility, 
to ſhew in what relation the de of free-will 
ſtood to this ſubject. 

But we are not to ſuppoſe, that every man, who 
maintains philoſophical free-will, does alfo claim the 
merit of his good actions to himfelf. The ſcriptures 
are fo füll and explicit in aſcribing all that is good to 
God, and the heart of a good man concurs fo 
| readily with them, that he will rather expoſe himſelf 
to any perplexity of underſtanding, than- to the 
charge of fo great an impiety. Hence it is, that we 
ſee, in the writings of many good men, philoſophical g 
free-will aſſerted, on one hand; and merit diſclaimed, 
on the other; in both caſes, with a view to avoid 
conſequences apparently impious; though it be 
impoſſible ro reconcile theſe doctrines to each 
other. However, this ſubjection of the underſtand- 
ing to the moral principle is a noble inſtance of hu- 
mility, and rectitude of heart. 

As the aſſertors of philoſophical free-will are not 
neceſſarily Proud, ſo the aſſertors of the doctrine of 

| mechaniſm. 
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mechaniſm are much leſs neceſſarily humble. For, 
however they may, in theory, aſcribe all to God; 
yet the aſſociations of life beget the idea and opi- 
nion of /elf again and again, refer actions to this ſelf, 
and connect a variety of applauſes and complacen- 
cies with theſe actions. Nay, men may be proud 
of thoſe actions, which they directly and explicitly 
aſcribe to God, i. e. proud, that they are inſtruments 
in the hand of God for the performing ſuch actions. 


Thus the phariſee, in our Saviour's parable, though 


he thanked God, that he was no extortioner, &c. 
yet boaſted of this, and made it a foundation for 
deſpiſing the publican. However, the frequent 
recollection, that all our actions proceed from God; 
that we have nothing which we did not receive from 
him; that there can be no reaſon in ourſelves, why 
he ſhould ſelect one, rather than another, for an 
inſtrument of his glory in this world, &c. and the 
application of theſe important truths to the various 
real circumſtances of our lives; muſt greatly acce- 
lerate our progreſs to humility and ſelf-annthilation. 
And, when men are far advanced in this ſtate, they 
may enjoy quiet and comfort, notwithſtanding their 
paſt fins and frailties; for they approach to the para- 
diſaical ſtate, in which our firſt parents, though naked, 
were not aſhamed, But the greateſt caution is 
requiſite here, leſt by a freſh diſobedience we come 
to know evil as well as good again, and, by 
deſiring to be gods, to be independent, make the 
return of ſhame, puniſhmenr, and myſtical death, 
neceſſary for our readmiſſion to the tree of life. 
Tenthly, It will greatly recommend humility to 
us, to conſider how much miſery a diſpoſition to 
glory in our ſuperiority over others may hereafter occa- 
ſion. Let. it be obſerved therefore, that every finite 
perfection, how great ſoever, is at an infinitely greater 
diſtance from the infinite perfection of God, than 
from nothing; ſo that every finite being may have, 
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and probably has, infinitely more ſuperiors than 
inferiors. But the ſame diſpoſition, ., which makes 
him glory over his inferiors, muſt make him envy- 
his ſuperiors: he will therefore have, from this his 
diſpoſition, infinitely more cauſe to grieve, than to 
rejoice. And it appears from this way of conſi- 
dering things, that nothing could enable us to bear 
the luſtre of the inviſible world, were it opened to 
our. view, but humility, ſelf-annihilation, and the 
love of God, and of his creatures, in and through 
him. | | 
Eleventhly, If we may be allowed to ſuppoſe all 
God's creatures ultimately and indefinitely happy, 
according to. the third ſuppoſition made above for 
explaining the infinite goodneſs of God, this would 
unite the profoundeſt humility with the higheſt grati- 
fication of our defires after honour. For this makes 
all God's creatures equal in the eye of their Creator ; 
and therefore, as it obliges us to call the vileſt worm 
our ſiſter, ſo it transfers upon us the glory of the 
brighteſt archangel ; we are all equally made 7o inherit 
all things, are all equally heirs of God, and cobeirs 
with Chriſt, 7, 
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OF THE REGARD DUE TO THE PLEASURES 
AND PAINS OF SELF-INTEREST IN FORM- 
ING THE RULE OF LIFE. 


P R Of. xv. 
T be Pleaſures of Self-intereſt ought not to be made a 
W 3 


— 


SELF-INTEREST is of three Kinds as has been al- 
feady explained, viz. 

Firſt, groſs ſelf-intereſt, or the purſuit of the 
means for obtaining the pleaſures of ſenſation, ima- 
gination, and ambition. 

Secondly, Refined ſelf-intereſt, or the purſuit of 
the means for obtaining the pleaſures of ſympathy, 
theopathy, and the moral ſenſe. 

Thirdly, Rational ſelf-intereſt, or the | purſuit of 
ſuch things, as are believed to be the means for 
obtaining our greateſt poſſible happineſs, at the ſame 
time that we are 1 ;norant, or do not conſider, from 
what particular ſpecies of pleaſure this our greateſt 
poſlible happineſs will ariſe. | 

Now it is my deſign, under this propoſition, to 
ſhew, that none of theſe three kinds of ſelf-intereſt 
ought to be cheriſhed and indulged as the law of 
our natures, and the end of life; and that even 
rational ſelf-intereſt is allowable, only when it tends 
to reſtrain other purſuits, that are more erronequs, 
and deſtructive 7; our true happineſs. 


I begin with the arguments againſt 8 ſelf. 
| intereſt, | 


Firſt, 
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PFirſt, then, We ought not to purſue the means for 
obtaining the pleaſures of ſenſation, imagination, 
and ambition, primarily, becauſe theſe pleaſures 
themſelves ought not -to be made primary purſuits, 
as has been ſhewn in the three laſt ſections. The 
means borrow all their luſtre from the ends by 
aſſociation ; and, if the original luſtre of the ends be 
not ſufficient to juſtify our making them a primary 
purſuit, the borrowed one of the means cannot. In 
like manner, if the original luſtre be a falſe light, 
an ignis fatuus, that miſleads and ſeduces us, the 

borrowed one muſt miſlead and ſeduce alſo. And 
indeed, though we ſometimes reſt in the means for 
obtaining the pleaſures of ſenſation, imagination, and 

N ambition, and deſire riches, poſſeſſions of other kinds, 

i power, privileges, accompliſhments, bodily and men- 

tal, for their own ſakes, as it were; yet, for the 

moſt part, they introduce an explicit regard to theſe 

1 exploded pleaſures; and conſequently muſt increaſe 

8 the corruption and falſe cravings, of our minds; 
and, if they did not, their borrowed luſtre would 
| gradually languiſh, and die away, ſo that they would 

. Ceeaſe to excite deſire. It is to be added, that, if 

they be conſidered and purſued as means, they will 

be uſed as ſuch, i. e. will actually involve us in the 
enjoyment of unlawful pleaſuree. 
Secondly, The treaſuring up the means of hap- 
pineſs bears a very near relation to ambition. Thoſe 
who deſire great degrees of riches, power, learning, 

1 &c. deſire alſo that their acquiſitions ſhould be 

1 known to the world. Men have a great ambition 
= to be thought happy, and to have it in their power 
| to gratify themſelves at pleaſure ; and this oſtentatious 
deſign 1s one principal motive for acquiring all the 
ſuppoſed means of happineſs. The reaſons there- 
fore, which exclude ambition, muſt contribute to 
exclude ſelf-intereſt alſo. : „ 
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* "Thirdly; Groſs ſelf-intereſt has a manifeſt ten- 
dency to deprive us of the pleaſures of ſympathy, and 
to expoſe us to its pains. Rapaciouſneſs extinguiſhes 
all ſparks of good-will and generoſity, and begets 
endleſs reſentments, jealouſies, and envies. And 
Indeed a great part of the contentions; and mutual 
injuries, which we ſee in the world, ariſe, becauſe 
either one or both of the contending parties defire 
more than an equitable ſhare of the means of happi- 
neſs. It is to be added, that groſs ſelf-intereſt has a 
peculiar tendency to increaſe itſelf from the conſtant 
recurrency, and conſequent augmentation, of the 
ideas and deſires that relate to /eff, and the excluſion 
of thoſe that relate to others 
No this inconſiftency of groſs ſelf-intereſt with 
ſympathy. would be ſome argument againſt it, barely 
upon ſuppoſition, that ſympathy was one neceſſary 
part of our natures, and which ought to have an 
equal ſhare with ſenſation, imagination, and ambi- 
tion; but as it now begins to appear from the exclu- 
ſion of theſe, and other arguments, that more than 
an equal ſhare is due to ſympathy, the oppoſition 
between them becomes a ſtill ſtronger argument 
againſt : ſelſintereſt !! 107907 99 0 nat: 
Fourthly, There is, in like manner, an evident 
oppoſition between groſs ſelf-intereft, and the plea- 
ſures of theopathy, and of the moral ſenſe, and, by 
conſequence, an inſuperable objection to its being 
made our primary purſuit, deducible from theſe 
. eſſential parts of our nature. ee e 7 
_ Fifthly, Groſs ſelf-intereſt, when indulged, de- 
vours many of the pleaſures of ſenſation, and moſt 
of thoſe of imagination and ambition, i. e. many of 
the pleaſures from which it takes its riſe. This is 
peculiarly true and evident in the love of money; 
but it holds alſo, in a certain degree, with reſpect to 
the other ſelfiſh purſuits. It muſt therefore deſtroy 
_ itſelf in part, as well as the pleaſures of ſympathy, 
_ Vou, He. T* - theopathy, 
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theopathy, and the moral ſenſe, with the refined 
ſelf· intereſt grounded thereon. And thus it happens, 
that in very avaricious perſons. nothing remains but 
ſenſuality, ſenſual ſelfiſhneſs, and an uneaſy- hanker- 
ing after money, which is a more imperfect Rate, 
than that in which they were at their firſt ſetting off 
in 1 Some of the ſtronger and more ordinary 

ſenſible pleaſures and pains, with the deſires after 


them, muſt remain in the moſt ſordid, as long as they 
carry their bodies about with them, and are ſubjected 


to the cravings of the natural appetites, and to the 
impreſſions of external objects. But a violent paſſion 
for money gets the better of all reliſh for the 


elegancies and amuſements of life, of the deſire of 


henour, love, and eſteem, and even of many of 
the ſenſual gratifications. Now it cannot be, that a 
purſuit which is ſo oppoſite to all the parts of our 
nature, ſhould be intended by the author of 1 it for our 
primary one. 

_ Sixthly, Men, in treaſuring up the means of hap- 


pineſs without limits, ſeem to go upon the ſuppoſi- 


tion, that their capacity of enjoying happineſs is 
infinite; and conſequently that the ſtock of happineſs, 
laid up for them to enjoy hereafter, is proportional to 


the ſtock of means, which they have amaſſed to- 


gether. But our capacity for enjoying happineſs is 
narrow and fluctuating; and there are many periods, 
during which no objects, however grateful to others, 
can afford us pleaſure, on account of the diſorder of 
our bodies or minds. If the theory of theſe papers 
be admitted, it furniſhes us with an eaſy explanation 
of this matter, by ſhewing that our capacity for 
receiving pleaſure depends upon our affociations, and 
upon the ſtate of the medullary ſubſtance of the 
brain; and conſequently that it muſt fail often, and 
correſpond very imperfectly to the . en are 
uſually called 8 ones. | 
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Seventhly, It is very evident in fact, chat elf: 
intereſted men are not more happy than their neigh- 
bours, whatever means of happineſs they may poſſeſs. 
I preſume indeed, that experience ſupports the rea- 
ſoning already alleged ; but, however that be, it cer- 
tainly ſupports the concluſion. Nay, one _ 
ſay, that covetous men are, in general, remarkably 
miſerable. - The hardſhips, cares, fears, ridicule and 
contempt, to which they ſubject themſelves, appear 
to be greater evils, than what fall to the ſhare of 
mankind at an average. | 
Eighthly, One may put this whole matter in * 
ſhort and obvious light, thus: the purſuit of the 
means of happineſs cannot be the primary one, be- 
cauſe, if all be means, what becomes of the end? 
Means, as means, can only be pleaſant in a deriva- 
tive way from the end. If the end be ſeldom or 
never obtained, the pleaſure of the means muſt lan- 
guiſh, The intellectual pleaſures, that are become 
ends by the entire coaleſcence of the aſſociated par- 
ticulars, fade from being diluted with the mixture of 
neutral circumſtances, unleſs they be perpetually 
recruited, A ſelfiſh expectation therefore, which i nl 
never gratified, muſt gradually languiſh. 
I come now, in the ſecond place, to ſhew that re- 
fined ſelf-intereſt, or the purſuit of the means for ob- 
faining the pleaſures of ſympathy, theopathy, and the 
moral ſenſe, ought not to be made a primary purſuit. 
A perſon who is arrived at this refined felf-intereſt, 
mult indeed be advanced ſome ſteps higher in the 
ſcale of perfection, than thoſe who are immerſed in 
groſs ſelf-intereſt ; inaſmuch as this perſon muſt have 
overcome, in ſome meaſure, the groſs pleaſures 
of ſenſation, imagination, and ambition, with the 
$ ſelf-intereſt thereon depending, and have made 


ome conſiderable progreſs in ſympathy, theopathy, 
and the moral ſenſe, before he can make it a queſtion 
whether the purſuir of refined ea me ought 

. 1 2 | to 
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do be his primary purſuit or no. However, that it 
ought not, that this would detain him, and even 
bring him lower in the ſcale of perfection, will appear 
from the following reaſons. | 
Firſt, Many of the objections which: have been 
brought againſt groſs ſelf-intereſt, retain their force 
againſt the refined, though in a leſs degree. Thus 
refined ſelf-intereſt puts us upon treaſuring up the 
ſame means as the groſs; for the perſons, who are 
influenced by it, conſider riches, power, learning, 
- &c. as means of doing good to men, bringing glory 
to God, and enjoying comfortable reflections in their 
own minds in conſequence thereof. But the deſire 
of riches, power, learning, muſt introduce ambition, 
and other defilements, from the many corrupt 
aſſociations that adhere to them. In like manner, 
refined ſelf-intereſt has, like the groſs, a tendency 
to deſtroy the very pleaſures from which it took its 
riſe, i. e. the pleaſures of ſympathy, theopathy, and 
the moral ſenſe; it cannot afford happineſs, unleſs 
the mind and body be properly diſpoſed ; it does 
not, in fact, make men happy; but is the parent 
of diſſatisfaction, murmurings, and aridity; and, 
being: profeſſedly the purſuit of a bare means, 
involves the abſurdity of having no real end in view. 
It may not be improper here for the reader juſt 
to review the objections made above to groſs ſelf- 
intereſt. 
Secondly, Refined ſelf-intereſt, wen indulged, is 
a much deeper and more dangerous error than the 
groſs, becauſe it ſhelters itelf under ſympathy, theo- 
pathy, and the moral ſenſe, ſo as to grow through 
their protection; whereas the groſs ſelf-intereſt, being 
' avowedly contrary to them, is often ſtifled- by the 
increaſe of benevolence and compaſſion, of the love 
and fear of God, and of the ſenſe of duty to him. 
Thirdly, It is allied to, and, as it were, part of 
as foregoing — which yet deſerves a parti- 
cular 
i 
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cular conſideration, that the pride attending on refi- 
ned ſelf-intereſt, when carried to a certain height, 
is of an incorrigible, and, as it were, diabolical nature. 
And, upon the whole, we may obſerve, that as 
groſs ſelf-intereſt, when it gets poſſeſſion of a man, 
puts him into a lower condition than the mere ſenſual 
brutal one, in which he was born; ſo refined ſelf- 
Intereſt, when that gets poſſeſſion, depreſſes him till 
farther, even to the very confines of hell. However, 
it is ſtill to be remembered, that ſome degree muſt 

ariſe in the beginning of a religious courſe ; and that 
this, if it be watched and reſiſted, is an argument of 
our advancement in piety and virtue. But the beſt 
things, when corrupted, often become the worſt. 
I come now, in the laſt place, to conſider what 
objections he againſt rational ſelf-intereſt, as our 
primary purſuit. 1 


Nou here it may be alleged, Firſt, That as we 
cannot but deſire any particular pleaſure propoſed to 
us, as long as the affociations, which formed it, 
ſubſiſt in due ſtrength ; ſo, when any thing is be- 
lieved to be the means of attaining our greateſt poſſible 
happineſs, the whole frame of our acquired nature 
puts us upon purſuing it. Rational ſelf-intereſt muſt 
therefore always have a neceſſary influence over 
us. „ | 
Secondly, It may be alleged, that I have myſelf 
made rational ſelf-intereſt the baſis of the preſent 
inquiry after the rule of life, having ſuppoſed all along, 
that our greateſt poſſible happineſs is the object of 
this rule. = | 
And it certainly follows hence, that rational ſelf- 
intereſt is to be put upon a very different footing 
from that of the groſs and refined ; agreeably to 
which the ſeriptures propoſe general and indefinite 
hopes and fears, and eſpecially thoſe of a future 
ſtate, and inculcate them as good and proper 
motives of action. But then, on the other hand, the 
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ſcriptures inculcate many other motives, diftin& from 
hope and fear; ſuch-as the love of God and gur 
neighbour, the law of our minds, &c. i. 6. the 
motives of ſympathy, theopathy, and the moral ſenſe, 
as explained in this work. And we may fee from 
the reaſoning uſed in reſpect of groſs and refined 
ſelf-intereſt, that a conſtant attention to that which 
is the moſt pure and rational, to the moſt general 


hopes and fears, would extinguiſh our love of God 


and our neighbour, as well as the other particular 
deſires, and augment the ideas and defires, which 
centre immediately and directly in , to a mon- 
ſtrous height. Rational felf-intereſt may therefore 
be ſaid to lie between the impure motives of ſenſa- 
tion, imagination, ambition, groſs ſelf- intereſt, and 
refined ſelf- intereſt, on the one hand, and the pure 
ones of ſympathy, theopathy, and the moral ſenſe, 
on the other; ſo that when it reſtrains the impure 
ones, or cheriſhes the pure, it may be reckoned 
a virtue; when it cheriſhes the impure, or damps 
the pure, a vice. Now there are inſtances of both 
kinds, of the firſt in groſsly vicious perſons, of the 
laſt in thoſe that have made conſiderable advance- 
ment in piety and virtue. In like manner, the im- 
pure motives of ſenſation, imagination, &c. differ 
in degree of impurity from each other; and there- 
fore may be either virtues or vices, in a relative 
way of ſpeaking. It ſeems, however, moſt eon- 
venient, upon the whole, to make rational ſelf- 
intereſt the middle point; and this, with all the other 
reaſoning of this paragraph, may ſerve to ſhew, that 
it ought not to be cultivated primarily. But I ſhall 
have occaſion to conſider this matter farther under 
the next propoſition but one, when I come to deduee 
practical obſervations on ſelf-intereſt and ſelf-anni- 
hilation, Ee Pg | 
It may be reckoned a part of the groſs and refined 
ſelf· intereſts, to ſecure ourſelves againſt the hazards 
| 0 
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of falling into the pains of the other ſix claſſes, and 
a part of rational ſelf-intereft, to provide againſt our 


greateſt danger; and it might be ſhewn in like manner, 
that neither e eu to be n r 
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A brig 1 ard to the Precepts of Benevolence, pig, 
and the pew” Senſe, favours even groſs Self-intereſt ; 
and is the only Method, by which the refined and 
| "ng Of RS N n 


Herz we may obſorve⸗ Fs 
Firſt, That ſince the regard to 3 
piety, and the moral ſenſe, procures the pleaſures of 
ſenſation, imagination, and ambition, in their great- 
eſt pertection for the moſt part; ic muſt fayour grofs 
ſelf-intereſt, or the purſuit of the means of theſe. 
Secondly, This regard has, in many caſes, an 
immediate tendency to procure theſe means, i. e. 
to procure riches, power, learning, &c. And 
though it happens ſometimes, that a man muſt fore- 
go both the means for obtaining pleaſure, and plea- 
{ure itſelf, from a regard to duty; and happens often, 
that the beſt men have not the greateſt ſhare of the 
means; yet it ſeems that the beſt men have, in gene- 
ral, the faireſt proſpect for that competency, which 
is moſt ſuitable to real enjoyment. Thus, in trades 
and profeſſions, though it ſeldom 1s obſerved, that 
men eminent for piety and charity amaſs great wealth 
(which indeed could not well conſiſt with theſe vir- 
tues) ; yet they are generally in affluent or eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, from the faithful diſcharge of duty, their 
prudence, moderation in expences, &c. and ſcarce 
ever in indigent ones. A ſenſe of duty begets a de- 
fire to diſcharge it; this recommends to the world, 
* the bad as well as to the good; and, where there 
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are inftances apparently to the contrary, farther in- 
formation will, for the moſt part, diſcover ſome 
ſecret pride, negligence, or imprudence, i. e. ſome- 
thing contrary to duty, to which the perſon's ill ſuc- 


ceſs in reſpect of this world may be aſcribed. 


Thirdly, A regard to duty plainly gives the greateſt | 
capacity for enjoyment; as it ſecures us againſt thoſe 


diſorders of body and mind, which render the natural 


objects of pleaſure inſipid or ungrateful. 
Fourthly, As to refined ſelf-intereſt, or the pur- 


uit of the means for obtaining the pleaſures of 


ſympathy, theopathy, and the moral ſenſe, it appears 
at firſt ſight, that a due regard to theſe muſt pro- 
cure for us both the end, and the means. 
Fifthly, However the groſs or refined ſelf-intereſt 
may, upon certain occaſions, be diſappointed, the 
rational one never can, whilſt we act upon a princi- 
ple of duty. Our future happineſs muſt be ſecured 


thereby. This the profane and. profligate, as far as 


they have any belief of God, providence, or a future 


ſtate (and I preſume, that no one could ever arrive 
at more than ſcepticiſm and uncertainty in theſe 


things), allow, as well as the devout and pious chriſ- 
tian. And, when the rational ſelf-intereſt is thus 
ſecured, the diſappointments of the other two be- 
come far leſs grievous, make far leſs impreſſion _—_ 
the mind. He that has a certain reverſion of an 
infinite and eternal inheritance, may be very 1 fer- 


ent your preſent poſſeſſions. 
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7 o deduce praical Sher warden on Ce Niue and 
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e ee being reckoned by ſome uriters 
the only ſtable point upon which a ſyſtem of mo- 
rality can be erected, and ſelf- annihilation by others 
the 
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the only one in which man can reſt, I will here- 
endeavour to reconcile theſe two. opinions, giving at 
the ſame time both a general deſcription: of what 
paſſes in our progreſs from ſelf-intereſt to ſelf-anni- 
hilation, and ſome ſhort hints of what is to be ap- 
proved or condemned in this practice. | 
Firſt, then, The vicious pleaſures of ſenſation, ima- 
gination, and ambition,' being often very expenſive, 
are checked by the groſſeſt of all the ſelf-intereſts, 
the mere love of money ; and the principle upon 
which men act in this caſe is eſteemed one ſpecies 
of prudence. This may be tolerated in others, 
where it is not in our power to infuſe a better motive ; 
but, in a man's ſelf, it is very abſurd to have 
recourſe to one, which muſt leave ſo great a defile- 
ment, when others that are purer and ſtronger, rational 


ſelf-intereſt particularly, are at hand. 
Secondly, The deſire of bodily and mental accom- 
pliſhments, learning particularly, conſidered as means 
of happineſs, often checks both the forementioned 
vicious pleaſures, and the love of money. Now 
this kind of ſelf-intereſt is preferable to the laſt 
indeed; but it cannot be approved by any that are 
truly ſolicitous about their own reformation and puri- 
fication. SF "F726 60S £7 N 
Thirdly, Groſs ſelf-intereſt ſometimes excites per- 
ſons to external acts of benevolence, and even of piety; 
and though there is much hypocriſy always in theſe 
caſes, yet an imperfect beneyolence or piety is ſome- 


times generated in this way. However, one cannot 


but condemn this procedure in the higheſt degree. 
Fourthly, As refined ſelf-intereſt ariſes from be- 
nevolence, piety, and the moral ſenſe; ſo, converſely, 
it promotes them in various ways. But, then, as it 
likewiſe checks their growth in various other ways, 
it cannot be allowed in many caſes, and is, upon the 
whole, rather to be condemned than approved, 
More favour may be ſnewn to it, where it reſtrains 


the 
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the vicious pleaſures of ſenſation, imagination, and 
ambition, 
| Fifthly, Rational ſelf-intereſt puts us upon all the 
methods of checking the laſt- named vicious 
pleaſures with groſs and refined ſelf-intereſt, and be- 
getting in ourſelves the virtuous diſpoſitions of 
benevolence, piety, and the moral ſenſe. This part 
of our progreſs is extremely to be approved, and 
eſpecially the laſt branch of it. 
Sixthly, The virtuous diſpoſitions of benevolence, 
piety, and the moral ſenſe, and particularly that of 
the Jove of God, check all the foregoing ones, and 


ſeem ſufficient utterly to extinguiſh them at laſt. 


This would be perfect ſelf- annihilation, and reſting 


in God as our centre. And, upon the whole, we 


may conclude, that though it be impoſſible to begin 
without ſenſuality, and ſenſual ſelfiſnneſs, or to pro- 
ceed without the other intermediate principles, and 
particularly that of rational ſelf-intereſt ; yet we 
ought never to be fatisfied with ourſelves, till we 
_ at n ſelf- annihilation, and the pure love | 
of God. 

We may obſerve alſo, that the method. of defivoy- 
ing ſell, by perpetually ſubſtituting a leſs and purer 
ſelt-intereſt for a larger and groſſer, correſponds to 
ſome mathematical methods of obtaining quantities 
to any required degree of exactneſs, by leaving a 


leſs and leſs error fine limite. And though abſolute 


exactitude may not be poſſible in the firſt caſe, any 
more than in the laſt; yet a degree ſufficient for 
future happineſs is certainly attainable by a piper uſe. 


| of the events 121 this lite. 


SECT. 


_ OF THE REGARD DUE TO THE : PLEASURES 


AND PAINS OF SYMPATHY IN FORMING 
THE RULE of LIFE. | 
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The Pleafures of Sympathy improve theſe of Senſation 
Imagination, Ambition, and Self-intereſt ; and. units 
with thoſe of Theopathy, and the moral Senſe ; they 
are ſelf-conſiſtent, and admit of an unlimited Laut 8 
4 may therefore be our Primary ds 


Trar the pleaſures of ſympathy improve thoſs of | 
ſenſation, imagination, ambition, and ſelf-intereſt, by 


limiting and regulating them, appears from the four 
laſt ſections. | 


Their union and entire coincidence with thoſe of 
theopathy are evident, inaſmuch as we are led by 
the love of good men to that of God, and back 
again by the love of God to that of all his creatures 
in and through him; alſo as it muſt be the will of 
an infinitely benevolent being, that we ſhould eulti- 
vate univerſal unlimited benevolence. 

In like manner, they may be proved to unite and 
coincide with the pleafures of the moral ſenſe, both 
becauſe they are one principal ſource of the moral 
ſenſe, and beeauſe this, in its turn, approves of and 
enforces them entirely. 

+ In order to prove their unlimited extent, let us ſup- 
poſe, as we did before of ſenſation, that a perſon 
took all opportunities of gratifying his —_— 

deſires ; 
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defires; that he made it his ſtudy, pleaſure, am- 
bition, and conftant employment, either to promote 
happineſs, or leſſen miſery, to go about doing good. 
Firſt, then, It is very plain, that ſuch a perſon 


would have a very large field of employment. The 


relations of life, conjugal, parental, filial, to friends, 
ſtrangers, enemies, to ſuperiors, equals, inferiors, 
and even to brutes, and the neceſſities of each, are 
ſo numerous, that, if we were not greatly wanting. 
in benevolent affections, we ſhould have no want 
of fit objects for them, ; ; | 
Secondly, As the occaſions are ſufficient to engage 
our time, ſo we may, in general, expect ſucceſs, 
Not only the perſons themſelves, to whom we in- 
tend to do ſervice, may be expected to concur, but 
others alſo, in general; inaſmuch as benevolence 
gains the love and eſteem of the beholders, has a 
perſuaſiveneſs and prevalence over them, and engages 
them to co-operate towards its ſucceſs, It is very 
neceſſary indeed, that all benevolent perſons ſhould 
vard againſt the ſallies of pride, ſelf-will, and paſ- 
Fon, in themſelves, i. e, take care that their bene- 
volence be pure; alſo that it be improved by piety, 
and the moral ſenſe; elſe it is probable, that they 
will meet with many diſappointments. But this is no 
argument againſt the unlimited nature of benevo- 
lence : it only tends to exclude the mixture and de- 
filement of ill diſpoſitions ; and to ſhew the neceſſa 
connection of the love of our neighbour. with that 
of God, and with the divine ſignature of conſcience, 
which I all along contend for. When our bene- 
volence is thus pure, and thus directed, it will ſel- 
dom fail of gaining its purpoſe. And yer diſap- 
pointments muſt ſometimes happen to the pureſt 
benevolence ; elſe our love of God, and reſignation 
to his will, which is the higheſt principle of all, 


could not be brought to perfection. But then this 
will happen ſo rarely as to make no alteration in 


our 
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our reaſonings, with reſpect to the general ſtate 
of things; which kind of reaſoning and certainty 
is all that we are qualified for in our preſent con- 
Thirdly, As the benevolent perſon may expect both 
ſufficient employment and ſucceſs, in general; ſo it 
does not appear from the experience of thoſe who 
make the trial, that the reliſh for theſe pleaſures 
languiſhes, as in other caſes; but, on the contrary, 
that it gathers ſtrength from gratification. We hear 
men complaining frequently of the vanity and de- 
ceitfulneſs of the other pleaſures after poſſeſſion and 
gratification, but never of thoſe of benevolence, 
when improved by religion, and the moral ſenſe. 
On the contrary, theſe pleaſures are greater in- enjoy- 
ment than expeCtation; and continue to pleaſe- in 
reflection, and after enjoyment. And the foregoing 
hiſtory of aſſociation may enable us to diſcover how 
this comes to paſs. Since the pleaſures of bene- 
volence are, in general, attended with ſucceſs, and 
are conſiſtent with, and productive of, the ſeveral 
inferior pleaſures in their due degree, as I have already 
ſhewn, and alſo are farther illuminated by the moral 
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The ſelf-confiſtency of benevolence appears from 


lence, proceeding from 4 to B, have to excite cor- 
reſpondent ones reciprocally from B to A, and fo on 
indefinitely. We -may obſerve farther, that, when 
benevolence is arrived at a due height, all our 
deſires and fears, all our ſenſibilities for ourſelves, are 
more or leſs transferred upon others by our love and 

compaſſion for them; and, in like A 
„ ö wnen 
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when our moral ſenſe is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed and 
improved, when we become influenced by what is fit 
and right, our imperfe& ſenſibility for others leſſens 


our exorbitant concern for ourſelves by being com- 


pared with it, at the ſame time that compaſſion takes 
off our thoughts from ourſelves. And thus bene 

volence to a ſingle perſon may ultimately become 
equal to ſelf-intereſt, by this tendency of » ſelf-in- 
tereſt to increaſe benevolence, - and reciprocally. of 
benevolence to leſſen ſelf-intereſt ; though ſelf-intereſt 
was at firſt infinitely greater than benevalence, i. 8. 
we, who come into the world entirely ſelfiſh, earthly, 
and children of wrath, may at laſt be exalted to the 
glorious liberty of the ſons of God, by learning to 
love our neighbours as ourſelves: we may learn to 
be as much concerned for others as for ourſelyes, and 


as little concerned for ourſelves, as for others; both 


which things tend to make benevolence and ſelf-in- 
tereſt equal, however unequal they were at firſt. 
And now a new ſcene begins to open itſelf to our 


view. Let us ſuppoſe, that the benevolence of A is 


very imperfect; however, that it conſiderably exceeds 
his malevolence ; ſo that he receives pleaſure, upon 
the whole, from the happineſs of B, C, D, &c. 
i. e. from that of the ſmall circle of thoſe, whom he 


has already learnt to call his neighbours. Let us 


ſuppoſe alſo, that B, C, D, &c. though affected 
with a variety, of pains, as well as pleaſures, are 
yet happy, upon the whole ; and that 4, though he 
does not fee. this balance of happineſs clearly, yet 
has ſome comfortable general knowledge of it. This 
then is the happineſs of good men in this preſent 
imperfect ſtate; and it is evident, that they are great 


gainers, upon the whole) from their benevolence. 


At the ſame time it gives us a faint conception of 
As unbounded happineſs, on ſuppoſition that he 
conſidered every man as his friend, his ſon, his 
neighbour, his ſecond ſelf, and loyed him as —_—_— 
| =— 
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and that his neighbour was exalted to che ſame un- 
bounded happineſs as himſelf by the ſame unlimited 
benevolence. Thus 4, B, C, D, &c. would all be- 
come, as it were, new. ſets of ſenſes, and perceptive 
powers, to each other, ſo as to increaſe each other's 
happineſs without limits; they would all become 
members of the myſtical body of Chrift ; all have an 
equal care for each other; all increaſe: in love, afd 
come to their full fature, to perfect manhood, by 
that which every joint ſupplieth : happineſs would cir- 
culate through this myſtical body without end, ſo 
as that each particle of it would, in due time, arrive 
at each individual point, or ſentient being, of the 
great whole, that each would inherit all things. | - 
Io ſtrengthen our preſumptions in favour of dene> 
volence, as the primary . purſuit of life, ſtill more; 
let it be conſidered, that its pleaſures lie open to all 
kinds and degrees of men, ſince every man has it in 
his power to benefit others, however ſuperior or infe- 
rior ; and fince we all ſtand in need of each other. 
And the difference which nature has put between us 
and the brutes, in making us ſo much more-dependent 
upon, and neceſſary to, each other from the cradle 
to the grave, for life, health, convenience, plea- 
ſure, education, and intellectual accompliſhments, 
fo much leſs able to ſubſiſt ſingly, or even in ſmall 
bodies, than the brutes, may be conſidered as one 
mark of the ſuperior excellence of the ſocial pleaſures 
to man. All the tendencies of the events of life, 
ordinary and extraordinary, of the relations of life, 
of the foregoing pleaſures and pains, to connect us to 
each other, to convert accidental, natural, inſtituted 
aſſociations into permanent coaleſcenſes (for all this 
is effected by the power of affociation ſo much ſpo- 
ken of in theſe papers), ſo that two ill men can ſearee 
become known to each other familiarly, without 
conceiving ſome love, tenderneſs, compaſſion, 
complacence for each other, are arguments 1 
8 . ame 
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fame purpoſe.” And our love to relations and friends, 


that have particular failings, teaches us to be more 


candid towards others, who have 'the like failings. 


At the ſame time it ſhews the conſiſtency of bene- 


volence' with itſelf, and its tendency to improve it- 


ſelf; that we love, eſteem, aſſiſt, and encourage the 
| benevolent- more than others; ſo that a benevolent 


action not only excites the receiver to a grateful 


return, but alſo the by-ſtander to approve and 


reward; and the benevolent man receives an hun- 


grand deſign and purport of human life, of the 
preſent probationary ſtate; and therefore every cir- 
cumſtance of human life muſt point to it, directly 
or indirectly, when duly conſidered. eie 


Con. 1. Since benevolence now appears to be a 
primary purſuit, it follows, that all the pleaſures of 


malevolence are forbidden, as being ſo many direct 
hinderances and bars to our happineſs. The plea- 


ſures of ſenſation, imagination, ambition, and ſelf- 


intereſt, may all be made conſiſtent with benevolence, 


dred fold even in this world. But it would be 
endleſs. to purſue this. Benevolence is indeed the 


when limited by, and made ſubject to it, at leaſt in 


this imperfect ſtate; but thoſe of malevolence are 
quite incompatible with it. As far as malevolence is 
allowed, benevolence muſt be deſtroyed; they are 
heat and cold, light and darkneſs, to each other. 
There is, however, this exception; that where wiſh- 
ing evil to ſome, diſpoſes us to be more benevolent 


upon the whole, as in the caſe of what is called a 


juſt indignation againſt vice, it may perhaps be tole- 
rable in the more imperfect kinds of men, who have 
need of this direction and incitement to keep them 
from wandering out of the proper road, and to help 


them forward in it. But it is extremely dangerous to 


encourage ſuch a diſpoſition of mind by ſatire, in- 
vective, diſpute, however unworthy the opponent 


may be, as theſe practices generally end in rank 


malevolence 


* 


* 
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.malevolence at 83 | 
the riphleouſneſs 0 A a 
Con. 2 2 muſt forego the pleaſures of male- 
valence, ſo we muſt patiently and refolutely endure 
the pains of benevolence, particularly thoſe of com- | 
paſſian. But we ſhall not be loſers upon either of 

theſe accounts. The pleaſures of the moral ſenſe, 
which reſult from theſe virtues, will in the firſt caſe 
compenſate for what we forego, and in the laſt over- 
balance. what we endure. Beſides which, mercy and 


cb of mas worketh nat 


forgiveneſs are themſelves pleaſures, and productive 


of many others in the event; and compaſſion gene- 
rally puts us upon fuch methods, as both make the 
afflicted to rejoice, and beget in ourſebves a ſtronger 
diſpoſuion to rejoice with them. However, we 
may learn from theſe two: corollaries, that as our 
paſſage through the fovr: inferior, and, as it were, 
forbidden, claſſes of pleafure and pain, is. not entire 
ſelf-denial. and fufferance, ſo ſome degrees of theſe 
are neceflary in reſpect of the three ſuperior claſſes. 
We muſt weep with thoſe that weep, as well as rejcioe 
with thoſe that rejoice. In like manner, - theopathy 


and the moral ſenſe, are the occaſions: of fore pain, 
2a well as of great and laſting pleaſure z as: wilt appear 


hereafter. Now all this mixture of paja with. plea- 
fure in each claſs, as alſo. the dificuky which we find 
in bringing the inferior claſſes into a due ſubordinæ- 
tion to the ſuperior, are conſequences and marks of 
our fallen and degenerate ſtate. 


Cor. 3. As benevolence is thus ſupported by 
many direct arguments, ſo there are ſimilar and 
oppoſite arguments, which ſhew that malevolence is 


the bane of human happineſs; that it occaſions mi- 


ſery to the doer, as well as to the ſufferer ; that it is 
infinitely inconſiſtent with itſelf, and with the courſe 
of nature, and that it is impoſſible, that it ſhould . 


ſubſiſt for ever. Now theſe become ſo many indirect 


ones for benevolence, and for our making it the 
Vol. II. U : ſupreme 
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ſupreme pleaſure IF} end of our lives. In order to 
make this appear more fully, let us take a ſurvey of 
human life on the reverſe ſide to that which' we 
have before ' conſidered. We ſhall there ſee, that in- 
juries are increaſed in various ways by reciprocation, 
till at laſt mutual ſufferings oblige both parties to 
deſiſt; that the courſe and conſtitution of nature 
give us numberleſs admonitions to forbear ; and that 
the hand of every man, and the power of every 
thing, is againſt the malevolent: ſo that, if we 
ſhould ſuppoſe the beings A, B, C, D, &e, to be 
purely malevolent, to have each of them an indefinite 
number of enemies, they would firſt ceaſe from their 
enmity on account of their mutual ſufferings, | and 


become purely ſelfiſh, each being his own ſole friend 


and protector; and afterwards, by mutual good of- 
fices, endear themſelves to each other; ſo that at laſt 


each would have an indefinite number of friends, i. e. 


be indefinitely happy. This is indeed a kind of ſup- 
poſition ; but its obvious correſpondence with what 
we ſee and feel in real life, is a ſtrong argument 
both of the infinite goodneſs of God, and of the con- 


ſequent doctrine of the tendency of all beings to 


unlimited happineſs ' through benevolence. For the 
beings 4, B, C, D, &c. could no more ſtop at pure 
ſelfiſhneſs, or any other intermediate point, than 
they could reſt in pure malevolence. And thus the 
arguments, which exclude pure malevolence, neceſ- 
ſarily infer pure unlimited benevolence, 


PROP. 
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VVV 
To deduce practical Rules for augmenting the Beue- 
volent Aﬀettions, and ſuppreſſing the malevolent ones. 


Fox this purpoſe we ought, Firſt, Diligently to 
practiſe all ſuch acts of - friendſhip, generoſity, and 
compaſſion, as our abilities of any kind extend to; 
and. rigorouſly to refrain from all ſallies of anger, 
reſentment, envy, jealouſy, &c. For though our 

affections are not directly and immediately ſubject 
to the voluntary power, yet our actions are; and 
cConſequently our affections alſo mediately. He that 
at firſt practiſes acts of benevolence by conſtraint, 
and continues to practiſe them, will at laſt have 
aſſociated ſuch a variety of pleaſures with them, 
as to transfer a great inſtantaneous pleaſure upon 
them, and beget in himſelf the affections from which 
they naturally flow. In like manner, if we abſtain 
from malevolent actions, we ſhall dry up the ill 
paſſions, which are their ſources. N | 

Secondly, It will be of great uſe frequently to 
reflect upon the great pleaſures and rewards attending 
on benevolence, alſo upon the many evils preſent and 
future, to which the contrary temper expoſes us. - 
For thus we ſhall likewiſe transfer pleaſure and pain 
by aſſociation upon theſe tempers reſpectively; and 
rational ſelf-intereſt will be made to beget pure bene- 
volence, and to extinguiſh all kinds and degrees of 
malevolence, | N 12 

Thirdly, It is neceſſary to pray frequently and 

fervently (i. e. as far as we dan excite fervour by our 
voluntary powers) for others, friends, benefactors, 
ſtrangers, enemies. All exertions of our affections 
cheriſh them; and thoſe madę under the more imme- 
diate ſenſe of the divine attributes have an extraor- 

| U 2 dinary 
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dinary efficacy this way, by mixing the love, awe, 
and other exalted emotions of mind attending our 


addreſſes to God, with our affections towards men, 


ſo as to improve and. purify them thereby. Petitions ' 
for the increaſe of our benevolence, and ſuppreſſion 
of our malevolence, have the ſame tendency. 

Fourthly, All meditations upon the attributes of 
God, and particularly upon his infinite benevolence ta 
all his creatures, have a ſtrong tendency to reſine 
and augment our benevolent affections. 

Fifthly, The frequent conſideration of our own 
miſery, helpleflheſs, ſinfulnefs, entire dependence 
upon God, &c: raiſes in us compaſſion for others, as 
well as concern, and' earneſt defires and prayers, for 
ourſelves. And compaſſion is, in this imperfect 
probationary ſtate, a moſt principal part of our bene- 
volent affections. | f 
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To deduce practical Rules far the Conduct of Men 
5 towands each. other in Society. 98 


Stucz benevolence is now proved to be a primary 
purſuit, it follows, that we are to direct every action 
ſo as to produce the greateſt happineſs, and the leaſt 
miſery, in our power. This is that rule of ſocial 
behaviour, which univerſal. unlimited benevolence 
inculcates. 

But the application of this rule in __ life is 
attended with conſiderable difficulties and Paketes, 


It is impoſſible for the moſt ſagacious and experienced 


perſons to make any accurate eſtimate of the future 
conſequences of particular actions, ſo as, in all the 
variety of circumſtances which occur, to determine 


_ juſtly, which action would contribute moſt to aug- 
ment happineſs, and leſſen miſery. We muſt there- 


fore, inſtead of this moſt general rule, ſubſtitute 
others leſs general, and ſubordinate to it, and _ 
mit 


- Rube of Th. _ 
admit of à more :commodious practical application. 
Of this kind are the ten rules 9 — follow. Where 
they coincide, we may ſuppoſe them to add ſtrength 
to each other; where they are oppoſite, or ſeemingly 
ſo, to moderate and reſtrain one another; ſo as that 
the ſum total ſhall always be the beſt direction in our 

Power for promoting the happincts, and leſſening the 


miſery, of others. 


- The-firſt rule is obedience to the ſcripture pre- 


cepts in the natural, obvious, and popular meaning 
of them. That this muſt, in general, contribute to 
public. good, needs no proof: piety and benevolence 
evidently coincide here, as in other caſes. The ſcrip- 
ture precepts are indeed themſelves, the rule of life. 
But then there is the fame fort of difficulty in ap- 
plying them accurately to particular caſes, as in ap- 
plying the above-mentioned moſt general rule, by 
męans of an eſtimate of the conſequences of actions. 
Tt is impoſſible, in many parti caſes, from the 


nature of language, to determine whether the action 


under conſideration come preciſely under this or that 
{cripture precept, interpreted literally, .as may appear 
Ye the endleſs ſubtleties and intricacies of caſuiſtical 


divinity. However, it cannot but be that the common 


and popular application muſt, for the moſt-part, di- 
rect us to their true intention and meaning. Let every 
man therefore, in the particular ee e of real 
life, recollect the ſcripture precepts, and follow them 
in their firft and moſt obvious ſenſe, unleſs where this 

is ſtongly oppoſite to ſome of the following rules; ; 
as yet will ſeldom happen. 

_. - Secondly, Great regard muſt be had both to our 
own moral ſenſe, — to that of others. This rule 
coincides remarkably with the foregoing. They are 
together the chief ſupports of all that is good, even 
in the moſt refined and philoſophical, as well as in 


the vulgar; and therefore muſt not be weakened, or 


explained away. 


ö; 
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1 hirdly, It is very proper in all deliberate actions 
to weigh, as well as we can, the probable conſe- 
quences on each fide, and to ſuffer the balance to 
have ſome influence in all caſes, and the chief where 
the other rules do not interfere much, or explicitly. 
But to be determined by our own judgments as c 
conſequences, in oppoſition to the two fore 
rules, or to thoſe that follow, ſavours much of Þ de 
and 1s often only a cloak for ſelf-intereſt and mali 
ciouſneſs. 
Fourthly, The natural motions of good-will, com- 
aſſion, &c. muſt have great regard paid to them, 
Fi we contract a philoſophical hardneſs of heart, 
by endeavouring or pretending to act upon higher 


and more extenſively beneficial views, than vulgar 


minds, the ſofter ſex, &c. Some perſons carry 
this much too far on the other fide, and encourage 
many public miſchiefs, through a falſe miſguided 
tenderneſs to criminals, perſons in diſtreſs through 
preſent groſs vices, &c. For the mere inſtantaneous 
motions of good-will and compaſſion, which are 
generated in ſo many different ways in different per- 
ſons, cannot be in all more than a. _ general 
direction for promoting the greateſt good. "y 

Fifthly, The rule of placing ourſelves in the 
ſeveral ſituations of all the perſons concerned, and 
inquiring what we ſhould then expect, is of excellent 
uſe for directing, enforeing, and reſtraining our 
actions, and for "begetting in us a ready, conſtant 
ſenſe of what is fit and equitable. 

Sixthly, Perſons in the near clations" of life, 
benefactors, dependents, and enemies, ſeem to have, 
in moſt caſes, a prior claim to ſtrangers. For the 
general benevolence ariſes from our cultivation of 
theſe particular ſources of it. The root muſt there- 
fore be cheriſhed, that the branches may flouriſh, and 


the fruit arrive to its perfection. 
Severity, 
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Seventhly, Benevolent and religious perſons have, 
all other circumſtances being equal, a prior claim to 
the reſt of mankind. Natural. benevolence itſelf 
teaches this, as well as the moral ſenſe. . But it is 
hkewiſe of great 8 to the public, thus to 
encourage virtue. Not to mention, that all oppor- 
tunities and powers become more extenſively benefi- 
cial, by being entruſted with deſerving perſons. 
Eighthly, Since the concerns of religion, and a 
future ſtate, are of infinitely more importance than 
"thoſe which relate to this world, we ought to be 
_ principally ſolicitous about the eſtabliſhment and pro- 
motion of true and pure religion, and to make all our 
endeavours concerning temporal things ſubſervient 
to the precepts for teaching all nations, and for 
carrying the everlaſting goſpel to the ends of the 
Ninthly, We ought to pay the ſtricteſt regard to 
truth, both with reſpect to affirmations and promiſes. 
There are very few inſtances, where veracity of 


any exact rule. A direct falſehood ſeems ſcarce to 
| U 4 admit 
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admit 2 toleration, whatever be thrown into the op- 
ſite ſcale; unleſs in cafes of madneſs, rnurder de 
prevented, 0c. Equi vocations, concenbments, 
pretences, aue in general unjuſtifiabie; but may 
perhaps be \fomermes allowed. The wiſdom of the 
ſerpent [joined to the Innocence of the dove, of 
chriftian prudence to chriftian ſanplicity and Seo 
rity, will generally enable men to avoid all difficul- | 
ties. There is ſcarce any thing which does greater 
violence to the moral ſenſe in well educated : perſons, 
than diſingenuity of any kind, which is a ſtrong 
argument againſt it. Lies and hars are particularly 
noted in the prophetical writings, and the great fin 
of idolatry is repreſented under this image. As to 
falſe oaths, affirmative or promiſſory, there feems 
to be no poſſible reaſon ſufficient to juſtify the vio- 
lation of them. The third commandment, and the 
reverence due to the divine majeſty, lay an * 
reſtraint here. 
Tenthly, Obedience to the civil magiſtrate is 4 
ſubordinate general rule of the utmoſt importance, 
It is evidently ſor the public good, that every mem- 
ber of a ſtate ſhould ſubmit to the governing power, 
| whatever that be. Peace, order, and harmony, 
reſult from this in the general; confuſion and miſ- 
chief of all kinds from the contrary. So that though 
it may and muſt be ſuppoſed, that diſobedience, 
in certain particular caſes, will, as far as the fingle 
act, and its immediate conſequences, are con 
contribute more to public good, than obedience; 
et, as it is à dangerous example to others, an 
will probably lead the perſon himſelf into other in- 
ſtances of diſobedience afterwards, &c. Diſobedience 
in every caſe becomes deſtructive of public happineſs 
upon the whole, To this we may add, that as 
part of our notions of, and regards to, the Deity, 
are taken from the civil magiſtrate; ſo, converſely, 
the magiſtrate is to be conſidered as God's vicegerent 
11 on 


en earth; and all 1 to him weakens the 
force of religious obligations, as well ns of civil 
ones 3 and if there be an bath of fideſmy and ſub- 


miſſion, or even a bare promiſe, this will give a 


farther ſanction. Laſtly, che precepts of the New 
Teſtament given under very wicked governors, and 
the whole tenor of it, which ſuppoſes chriſtians wo 
have higher views, and not to intermeddle with 
the kingdoms n enen een eee 
ſubmiffion. 


We ought therefore, in — of this tenth 


rule, to reverence all perſons in authority; not to | 


paſs haſty cenſures upon their actions; to make 
candid allowances on account of the- difficulties of 
government, the bad education of princes, and per- 
ſons of high birth, and the flatteries, and extraor- 
dinary temptations, with which they are ſurrounded; 
to obſerye the laws ourſelves, and promote the ob- 
ſervance of them, where the penalties may be evaded, 
or are found inſufficient ; to look upon property as 
_ a thing abſolutely determined by the laws; ſo that 
though a man may and ought to recede from what 
the law would give him, out of compaſſion, gene- 
roſity, love of peace, view of the greater good 
to the whole, &c. yet he muſt never evade, ſtrain, 
or in any way do violence to the laws, in order 10 
obtain what he may think his own according to 
equity; and wherever he has offended, or is judged by 
lawful authority to have offended, he muſt ſubmit to 
the puniſhment, whatever it be. 
Here two things may be objected in reſpe& of this 
tenth rule: F irſt, That the duty to magiſtrates ought 
to be deduced from the origin of civil government, 
Secondly, That it is lawful to reſiſt the ſupreme 
magiſtrate openly, in thoſe caſes, where the good 
conſequences of open reſiſtance appear in the ultimate 
reſult to overbalance the ill conſequences, 
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To: the firſt I anſwer, that we here ſuppoſe be- 
res to be the rule of duty, public good the 
end of benevolence, and ſubmiſſion to magiſtrates 
the means of promoting the public good. Unleſs 
therefore ſomething can be objected to one of theſe 
three poſitions, the concluſion, that ſubmiſſion to 
magiſtrates is a duty, muſt ſtand. It appears to me 
alſo, that this method of deducing obedience to 
magiſtrates is much more ſimple and direct, than that 


from the origin of civil government. For the real 


origin of civil government having been either the 
gradual tranſition and degeneration of parental pa- 
triarchal authority (which being originally directed 
by pure love, and ſupported by abſolute authority, 
can never be paralleled now) into ſmall monarchies 
in the ancient world, of which we know nothing 
accurately; or the uſurped power of conquerors and 


tyrants; or the delegated power of thoſe, who in 


difficult and factious times have gained over the 
minds of the populace to themſelves, and balanced 
the intereſts and ambition of particulars againſt one 
another; it ſeems that little of uſe to public hap- 
pineſs can be drawn from theſe patterns, where the 
perſons concerned were either very little ſolicitous 
about public happineſs, or' very little qualified to 
make a proper eſtimate of the beſt methods of 
attaining it, or, laſtly, were obliged to comply with 
the prejudices, and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, of an igno- 
rant head-ſtrong multitude. The only pattern of 
great uſe and authority appears to be the Jewiſh theo- 
cracy. As to the fictitious ſuppoſition, that a ſet 
of philoſophers, with all their natural rights about 
them, agree to, give up certain of theſe, in order to 
preſerve the reſt, and promote the good of the 
whole, this is too large a field. Beſides, public 
good muſt either be made the criterion of natural 
rights, and of the obligation to give them up, 


&c. which would bring this hypotheſis to coincide 


with 
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with the direct obvious conſiderations above- men- 
tioned; or, if any other criterion be aſſumed, the de- 
- terminations will be falſe. This method of reaſoning 

has been adopted too' ſervilely, by the force which 
aſſociation has over the human mind, from the tech- 
nical methods of extending human Is to caſes not 
provided for explicitly, and particularly from the rea- 
ſonings made uſe of in the civil law. However, the 
writers of this claſs have delivered 'many excellent 


particular precepts, in relation to the duties both of 


public and of private life; and therefore have deſerved 
well of the world, notwithſtanding that their founda- 
tion for the laws of nature and nations be liable to 
| ws foregoing objections. 

Secondly, It is ſaid, that there are certain caſes, 
in which open reſiſtance is lawful. And it muſt be 


owned, that where there is no oath of allegiance, or 


where that oath is plainly conditional, caſes may be 
put, where reſiſtance with all its conſequences ſeems 
more likely to produce public good, than non-reſiſt- 


ance. If therefore a man can lay his hand upon his 
heart, and fairly declare, that he is not influenced by 


ambition ſelf-intereſt, envy, reſentment, &c. but 
merely by tenderneſs and good-will to the. public, 
I cannot preſume to ſay, that he is to be reſtrained, 
or that chriſtianity, that perfect law of liberty, whoſe 
end is peace and pgood-will to men, ſhould be made 
an obſtruction to any truly benevolent endeavours, 
where chriſtian liberty is not made uſe of as a cloak 
Fer maliciouſneſs. But theſe caſes are ſo rare, that it 
is needleſs to give any rules about them. In public 
diſturbances, when men's paſſions are up, there are 


fo many violences on all hands, that it is impoſſible 


to ſay, which ſide one would wiſn to have uppermoſt; 
only there is always a prejudice in favour of the 
laft eſtabliſhment, becauſe the minds of the multitude 
may be quieted ſooner * getting into the former 
road. 
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road. Rules of this kind can only be ſuppoſed; to 
relate to thoſe that are diſpoſed to obey them, which 


are 2 few in compariſon. If one could ſuppoſe, 


chat all would obey implicitly, no diſturbance could 
ariſe; i all diſobey, it is infinite anarchy. There- 
fore, of the intermediate ſuppoſitions, thoſe ſeem 
to be the beſt, in which meſt-obey. In ſhort, it 

appears to be the duty of a good chriſtian to & 


: Kill and ſuffer the children of this world to diſpute 
and fight about it; only ſubmitting himſelf to the 


Powers in being, whatever they are (they cannot be 
entitled to leſs regard than the heathen emperors, to 
whom the apoſtles enjoined obedience) for the ſake 
of peace and quietneſs to himſelf and others; and, as 


much as in him lies, moderating the heats and ani- 
maoſities of parties againſt each other. However, I 


do not mean, that thoſe who, according to the con- 
ſtitution of a government, have an executive or le- 


giſlative power lodged with them, ſhould not exert it 


with authority. As to the caſe of oaths, no view of 
public good can be ſufficient to ſuperſede ſo ſecret 


an obligation, And thus it is not only allowed to, 


but even required of, a good chriſtian, to be attive 


n the defence of an eſtabliſhraent, to which he has 
given an oath to chat purpoſe. 


Other rules, beſides the ten ausging * An 
aſſigned, or theſe expreſſed in a different way. I 
have put down thoſe: which appear to me to be, in 
fact, the chief principles of ſocial conduct to wiſe 
and good men. They muſt all be ſuppoſed to in- 
fluence and interpret each other. Let a man only 
diveſt himſelf of all ſelf- regards, as much as poſſible, 
and love his neighbour as himſelf, and God above 
all, and he will generally find ſome point, and that 
without much difficulty or perplexity, in which all 
theſe rules unite to produce the greateſt good, upon 
dhe whole, to all the perſons ee 


<< neceoad 


I proceed next to conſider” briefly the ſeveral 


principal relations of life, and the duties arifing 


from them, according to the foregoing or fuch like 
rules. | 
- The firſt of theſe is that of üben and wiſe, 


The loving our neighbour as ourſelves begins here. 
Fhis is the firft — of it; and, where this love 


is mutual and perfect, there an entire equality of 


the two fexes * e The authority the 
man is only a mark prefent degenerate ſtate, 
by reaſon of which Jomninin, muſt be placed ſome- 
where, and therefore in the man, as being of greater 
bodily ſtrength and firmneſs of mind. But this is 


that kind of right or property, which men are _ | 


liged to give up, though women are alſo obli 


acknowledge it. . Suppoſe the ſexes to ſhare — 
joys and griefs perfectly, to have an entire concern 


for each other, and eſpecially for each other's eter- 
nal welfare, and they are, as it were, reinſtated in 
paradiſe; and the dominion of the man over the 


woman, with her ſubjection, and conſequent relu&-' 


ance, can only take place again upon their mutyal 
tranſgreſſion. And though in this imperfect ſtate it 


ſeems impoſſible, from the theory above given, for 


any one to love another, in _ branch of defire 
and happineſs, entirely as himſelf; yet there a 

to be ſuch near approaches to it in benevolent, de- 
vout, married perſons, united upon right motives, as 
to annihilate all confiderable, or even perceptible 
diſtinction. It is of the utmoſt importance, that this 
grand foundation of all benevolence be duly laid, on 
account both of public and private happineſs. The 
chief or only means of doing this is religion. Where 
both parties have it in a high degree, they cannot fail 
of mutual happineſs ; ſcarce, if one have it: where 
both are greatly defective in this principal article, it 


is almoſt impoſſible but diſſenſions, uncalivels, and 
mutual offences, ſhould ariſe, 
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The ſecond great relation of life is that of parents 


to children; the principal duty of which is the 


giving a right education, or the imprinting ſuch 


aſſociations upon the minds of children, as may 


conduct them ſafe through the labyrinths of this 
world to a happy futurity. Religion therefore here 
again appears to be the one only neceſſary thing. It 
is the deſign of the preſent chapter to ſhew, that it 
contributes as certainly to give us the maximum of 
happineſs in this world, at leaſt the faireſt pro- 
ſpect of it, as to ſecure it in the next. So that a 


parent muſt be led to the inculcating virtue in every 
view. The chief errors in education are owing 


to the want of this perſuaſion in a practical way; 


or to a falſe tenderneſs and opinion of the parent, 
whereby he is led to believe, or flatter himſelf, that 
his child's nature is not ſo degenerate and corrupt, 
as to require frequent corrections and reſtraints, with 
eee encouragements and incentives to virtue 

y reward, example, advice, books, converſation, 
&c. Otherwiſe it would appear from the hiſtory 
of the mind, its affections and paſſions, before given, 
that few children would miſcarry. Where due care 
is taken from the firſt, little ſeverity would ordi- 


narily be neceſſary ; but, in proportion as this care 


, 


is neglected in the firſt years, a much greater degree 


of care, with high degrees of feverity both bodily 


and mental, become abſolutely requiſite to pre- 


ſerve from miſery here and hereafter. We ſee that 
men of the ordinary ſtandard in virtue are, ſeldom 
brought ro a ſtate of repentance and ſalvation, 
without great ſufferings, both bodily and mental, 
from diſeaſes, ſad external accidents, deaths of 
friends, loſs of fortunes, &c. How then can it 


be ſuppoſed, that children can be brought into the 


right way, without analogous methods, both bodily 
and mental, though gentler indeed, in proportion as 


the child's age is more tender? And this ought to. 


make 
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make all affectionate parents labour from the earlieſt 
dawnings of underſtanding and deſire, to check the 
growing obſtinacy of the will; curb all ſallies of 
paſſion; impreſs the deepeſt, moſt, amiable, reveren- 
tial, and awful apprehenſions of God, a future ſtate, 
and all ſacred things; reſtrain anger, jealouſy, ſelfiſn- 
neſs; encourage love, compaſſion, generoſity, ſor- 
giveneſs, gratitude; excite, and even compel to, 
ſuch induſtry as the tender age will properly admit. 
For one principal end and difficulty of life is to 
generate ſuch moderate, varying, and perpetually 
actuating motives, by means of the natural ſenſible 
deſires being aſſociated with, and parcelled out upon 
foreign objects, as may keep up a ſtate of moderate 
cheerfulneſs, and uſeful employment, during the 
whole courſe of our lives: whereas ſenſual, blind, 
and uninformed deſire preſſes violently for immediate 
gratification, is injurious to others, and deſtroys its 
own aims, or, at the beſt, gives way only to ſpleen 
and diſſatisfaction. 5 15 

As to the other duties towards children, ſuch as 
care of their preſent and future health of body, pro- 
viſion of external neceſſaries and conveniencies for 
them, &c. they are ſufficiently obvious, and can 
ſcarce be neglected by thoſe, who are truly ſolicitous 
about the principal point, a religious education. | 
Ik) be duties of children to parents are ſubmiſſion, 
obedience, gratitude even to the worſt. For it can 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed, that children have not great ob- 
ligations to their parents, upon the whole. And as 
the love of parents to children may ſerve to give 
parents a feeling conviction of the infinite benevolence 
of God our heavenly Father, ſo the ſubmiſſion of 
children to parents is the pattern of, and introduction 
to, true religion; and therefore is of infinite impor- 
tance to be duly paid, Which may ſerve as an 
admonition both to parents, to ſhew themſelves fit 
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vicegerents of God, and. wo children to give them the 
due to. them as fuch. 
As the reciprocal duties between parents and chil- 
dren Are patterns of the reciprocal. duties between 
and infertors of all kinds; fo the duties and 
affections between brethren and ſiſters are our guides 
and monitors in refpe& of equals: both which things 
are intimated in theſe and ſuch like ſcripture phraſes ; 
intreat an eldev as à father, the younger men as brethren; 


. love as brethren, &c. The ſeveral events of child- 


hood, the conjunction of intereſts, the examples. of 
others, &c. impreſs upon us. a greater concern, love, 
compaſſion, &c. for all perſons nearly related to us 
in blood, than for others in like circumſtances. And 
though che ultimate ratio of duty is to love every man 
equally, becauſe we are to love every man as our- 
felves; yet ſince our condition here keeps us in ſome 
degree the neceſſary ſlaves. of ſelf- love, it follows: that 
neither ought we to love all perſons equally, but our 
relations, friends, and enemies, preferably to utter 
ſtrangers; leſt, in endeavouring to love all equally, 
we come not to love others more, but our brethren 
leſs, than we did before. 

The cleaving of our affections. to all with whom 
we have frequent pleaſing incercourſes, with: mutual 
obligations, is the foundation of friendſip; which yet 
cannot ſubſiſt long, but amongſt the truly religious. 
And great care ought to be taken here, not to have 
men's perſons in admiration, not to eſteem our friend 
a nonpareil. There is great pride and vanity in this, 
juſt as in the like opinions concerning ourſelves, 
our children, poſſeſſions, &c. Such intimacies, by 


exaleing one above meaſure in our love and eſteem, 
muſt depreſs others; and they generally end in jea- 
louſies and quarrels, even between the two inti- 


mates. All men are frail and imperfe&, and: it is 
a great injury to any man, to think more highly of 
him chan he deſerves, and to treat him ſo. Our 

5 regards 
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regards cannot continue long ſtrained up to an un- 


natural pitch. And if we conſider, that we all have 


a proper buſineſs in life, which engages us in a 


variety of chriftian actions, and conſequently of 
friendſhips: and intimacies, this peculiar attachment 


of one perſon to another of the ſame ſex will appear 
inconſiſtent with the duties of hfe. Where the ſexes 
are different, ſuch an attachment is either with a 


view to marriage, or elſe it becomes liable to ſtill 


greater objections. 


As to enemies, the forgiving them, praying for 
them, doing them good offices, compaſſion to them 
as expoſing themſelves to ſufferings by a wrong 
behaviour, the ſenſe of our having injured them, 
which is generally the caſe more or leſs, &c. have in 
generous and religious men a peculiar tendency to 
excite love and compaſſion for them. 

The laſt relation which I ſhall conſider is that 
of magiſtrates, i. e. the perſons who in each ſociety 
have the legiſlative or executive powers, or both, 
committed to them. The dury ariſing from this re- 


lation may be diſtinguiſhed into two branches. Firſt, 


That. towards the perſons over whom the magiſtrate 
preſides $7 ſecondly; that towards other | ſtates. bh 


In reſpect of the firſt, we may at once affirm, that 


the principal care of a magiſtrate, of the 'father of 
a people, is to encourage and enforce benevolence 


and piety, the belief and practice of natural and 


revealed religion; and to diſcourage and reſtrain 
infidelity profaneneſs, and immorality, as much as 
polbl@ e “,,, 
PFirſt, Becauſe the concerns of another world are 
of infinitely greater importance than any relating to 
this; ſo that he who wiſhes well to a people, and 
preſides over them for their good, cannot but be 
chiefly ſolicitous and induſtrious in this particular. 


Secondly, Becauſe even the preſent well-being of 


ſtates depends entirely upon the private virtues of the 
. * ſeveral 
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ſeveral ranks and orders of men. For the public 
| happineſs is compounded of the happineſs of the 
ſeveral individuals compoſing the body politic ; 
and the virtues of induſtry, temperance, chaſtity, 
meekneſs, juſtice, generoſity, devotion, reſignation, 
&c. have a tendency to promote the happineſs 
both of the "perſons that poſſeſs them, and of 
others. — . , 
It will therefore be the duty of the magiſtrate, 
in making and executing laws, to inquire which 
method appears to be moſt conducive to virtue in 
the people, to purſue this ſimply and ſteadily, and 
not to doubt but that all the ſubordinate ends of go- 
vernment, as thoſe of increaſing the riches and power 
4 of the ſtate, promoting arts and ſciences, &c. will 
9 be obtained in ſuch degrees as they ought, as are 
1 productive of real happineſs to the people, by the 
WH, ſame means. But where it is doubtful what method 
1 is moſt conducive to virtue, there the ſubordinate 
ends are to be taken into conſideration, each accord- 
Ws. ing to its value: juſt as in the caſe of ſelf-intereſt 
* in individuals; where benevolence, piety, and the 
"i moral ſenſe, are entirely ſilent, there cool, rational 
0 ſelf-intereſt may, and, as it appears, ought to be 
. admitted as a principle of action. . 
„ As to foreign ſtates, they, and conſequently the 
„ magiſtrates which preſide over them, are under the 
5 ſame obligations, as private perſons are in reſpect of 
i each other. Thus, ſince a private perſon, in order 
to obtain his own greateſt ' happineſs, even in this 
world, muſt obey the precepts of benevolence, piety, - 
and the moral ſenſe, with an abſolute and implicit 
confidence in them; fo ſtates, i. e. their governors - 
or repreſentatives, ought to deal with each other 
according to juſtice, generoſity, charity, &c. even 
from the mere principle of intereſt. For the reaſon 
is the ſame in both caſes. If individuals be all 
members of the ſame myſtical body, much more 
| ” are 
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are ſtates, i. e. large collections of individuals. They 
ought therefore to have the ſame cate for each 
other, as for themſelves; and whoever is an aggreſ- 
ſor; or injurious, muſt expect to ſuffer, as in private 
life. They that take the ſword ſhall periſh by the 


ford. He: that leadeth into captivity muſt go into 
captivity. Babylon muſt. receive double for all ber in- 


fults upon other nations, &c. All which is verified 


by obſervation, both in regard to private perſons, 


and to ſtates, as far as it is reaſonable for us to 


expect to ſee it verified, in this our ignorance of the 


real quantities of virtue and vice, and of happineſs 
and miſery. But in all obſervations of this kind 
we ought conſtantly to bear in mind, that God's 
judgments are unſearchable, and his ways paſt yo 
out, in particular caſes, though ſufficiently manifeſ 
in the general courſe and tenor of things. By the 
laſt he ſhews us his moral attributes, his providence, 
and his relation to us as our governor; by the firſt 


he humbles the pride, raſhneſs, and ſelf-conceit, of 


It may not perhaps be improper here to ſay ſome- 
thing concerning the lawfulneſs of war, Now this 
regards either the magiſtrate, or the ſubject. Firſt, 


human underſtanding, 


. then, it is very evident, that as private perſons 


are, in general, prohibited by the law of Chriſt to 


revenge themſelves, reſiſt evil, &c. ſo are ſtates, 


and conſequently, magiſtrates. But then as private 
perſons have, under chriſtianity, that perfect law 
of liberty, a power to puniſh injuries done to them- 
ſelves, oppoſe violence offered to themſelves, &c. 
when their view in this is a ſincere regard to 
others, as affected by theſe injuries and violences, 
ſo magiſtrates have a power, and by conſequence 


lie under an obligation, of the like kind, where 


the real motive is tenderneſs to their own people 
in a juſt cauſe, or a regard to the general welfare 
of their own ſtate, and the neighbouring ones. Se- 
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condly, Though it ſeems entirely un ;uſtifiable for 
private perſons to enter upon the profefſion of war 
wantonly, and with a view to riches, honours, '&c. 
eſpecially ſince ſo much violence and, cruelty, and fo 
many temptations, attend this profeſſion; yet where 
a perſon is already engaged, and has very urgent 
reaſons reſtraining him from withdrawing, or receives 

a particular command from a lawfu] magiſtrate," it 
| — 195 be Nl or even his duty. | 
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or THE REGARD DUB 185 THE PLEASURES 
AND PAINS OF THEOPATHY IN, FORMING 
_ THE RULE OF. LIFE, . 


rn r n : 


The Loni of God regulates, improves, and perfetts all the 
other Parts of our Nature; and affords a Pleaſure 
ſuperior in Kind and Degree to all the reſt: it is there- 
ore our res Purſuit, and ae — | 


Is what manner the precepts of - piety regulats, 
improve, and perfect the four inferior claſſes of 
pleaſure, viz. thoſe of ſenſation, imagination, am- 
bition, and ſelf-intereſt; has been ſhewn already in 
this chapter. But the precepts of piety are thoſe 
which teach us, what homage of our affections, and 
external actions, ought to be addreſſed to the Deity 
in a direct and immediate manner; and it will ap- 
pear under the two next propoſitions, in which the 
affections and actions enjoined by piety are particu- 
larly conſidered, that all theſe terminate ultimately 
in the love of God, and are abſorbed by it; the 
love of God does therefore regulate, improve, and 
perfect all the four inferior claſſes of pleaſure. 

The fame thing is evident with reſpect to the 
whole of our natures, in a ſhorter manner, and ac- 
cording to the uſual ſenſe, in which the phraſe of 
the love of God is taken. For the perpetual exertion 
of a pleaſing affection towards a being infinite in 
power, knowledge, and goodneſs, and who is alſo 
our friend and father, cannot but enhance all our 
joys, and alleviate all our ſorrows ; the ſenſe of his 

X 3 > pr 
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preſence and protection will reſtrain all actions, that 
are exceſſive, irregular, or hurtful ; ſupport and 
encourage us in all ſuch. as are of.a contrary nature 
and infuſe ſuch peace and tranquillity of mind, as 
will enable us to ſee clearly, and act. uniformly, The 
perfection. therefore of every part of our natures 
muſt depend upon the love of God, and the con- 
ſtant comfortable ſenſe of his preſence. © © 
Wich reſpe& to benevolence, or the love of our 
neighbour, it may be obſerved, that this can never 
be free from partiality and ſelfiſnneſs, till we take 
our ſtation in the divine nature, and view eve 
thing from thence, and in the relation which it bears 
to God. If the relation to ourſelves be made the 
point of view, our proſpect muſt be narrow, and the 
appearance of what we do ſee diſtorted. When we 
conſider the ſcenes of folly, vanity, and miſery, 
which muſt preſent themſelves to our ſight in this 
point; when we are diſappointed in the happineſs 
of our friends, or feel the reſentment of our ene- 
mies; our: benevolence will begin to languiſh, and 
our heaxts to fail us; we ſhall complain of the cor- 
ruption and wickedneſs of that- world, which we 
have hitherto loved with a benevolence merely hu- 
man; and ſhew by our complaints, that we are till 
deeply tinctured with the ſame corruption and wick- 
edneſs. This is generally the caſe with young and 
unexperienced perſons, in the beginning of a virtuous 
courſe, and before they have made a due advance- 
ment in the ways of piety. Human benevolence, 
though feet in the mouth, is bitter in the belly; and 
the diſappointments which it meets with, are ſome- 
times apt to incline us to call the divine goodneſs in 
queſtion. But he who is poſſeſſed of a full aſſurance 
of this, who loves God with his whole powers, as 
an inexhauſtible fountain of love and beneficence to 
all his creatures, at all times, and in all places, as 
much when he chaſtiſes, as when he W 
b earn 
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learn thereby to love enemies, as well as friends; 
the ſinful and miſerable, as well as the holy and 


happy; to rejoice, and give thanks, for every thing 


which he ſees and feels, however irreconcileable, to 
his preſent ſuggeſtions; and to labour, as an inſtru- 
ment under God, for the promotion of virtue and 


| happineſs, with real courage and conſtancy, knowing 


that his labour ſhall not be in vain in the Lord. 
In like manner, the moral ſenſe requires a perpe- 


tual direction and ſupport from the love of God, in 
order to keep it ſteady and pure. When men ceaſe 


to regard God in a due meaſure, and to make him 
their ultimate end, having ſome other end, beyond 
which they do not look, they are very apt to relapſe 


into negligence and calloſity, and to act without any 


virtuous principle; and, on the other hand, if they 
often look up to him, but not with a filial love and 
confidence, thoſe weighty matters of the law, they 
tithe mint, aniſe, and cumin, and fill themſelves with * 
endleſs ſcruples and anxieties about the lawfulneſs and 


unlawfulneſs of trivial actions: whereas he who loves 


God with all his heart, cannot but have a conſtant 
care not to offend him, at the ſame time that his 
amiable notions of God, and the conſciouſneſs of his 


love and ſincerity towards him, are ſuch a fund of 


hope and joy, as precludes all ſcruples that are unwor- 
thy of the divine goodneſs, or unſuitable to our pre- 
ſent ſtate of frailty and ignorance. „ 
We are next to ſnew, that the love of God affords 
a pleaſure which is ſuperior in kind and degree to all 


the reſt, of which our natures are capable. Now 
this will appear. : 


* 


Firſt, Becauſe God is light, and in him there is no 


| darkneſs at all; becauſe he is love itſelf, ſuch love 
as quite caſes out all fear. The love and contem- 
plation of his perfection and happineſs will transform 


us into his likeneſs, into that image of him in which 
| | 4 we 
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we were firſt made; will make us partakers of the - 


divine nature, and conſequently of the perfection and 


happineſs of it. Our wills may thus be united to his 
will, and therefore rendered free from diſappoint- 
ments ; we ſhall, by degrees, ſee every thing as God 
ſees it, i. e. ſee every thing that he has made to be 
good, to be an object of pleaſure. It is true, that 
all this, in its perfect ſenſe, in its ultimate ratio, can 
only be ſaid by way of anticipation : whilſt we carry 


theſe fleſhly tabernacles about with us, we muſt have 


croſſes to bear, frailties, and thorns in the fleſh, to 
ſtruggle with. But ſtill our ſtrength will at laſt be 
made perfect through weakneſs; and ſome devout 
perſons appear to have been ſo far transformed, in 
this life, as to acquieſce, and even rejoice, in the 
events of it, however afflicting apparently, to be 
freed from fear and ſolicitude, and to receive their 
daily bread with conſtant thankfulneſs, with joy un- 


ſpeakable, and full of glory. And though the number 


of theſe happy perſons has probably been very ſmall 
comparatively, though the path be not frequented 
and beaten; yet we may aflure ourſelves, that it is 
in the power of all to arrive at the ſame ſtate, if their 
love and devotion be ſufficiently earneſt. All other 
loves, with all their defilements and idolatries, will 
die away in due order and proportion, in the heart, 
which yields itſelf to God: for they are all impure 
and idolatrous, except when conſidered as the me- 
thods appointed by God to beget in us the love of 
himſelf: they all leave ſtains ; have a mixture of evil, 
as well as of good; they muſt all be tried and puri- 
fed by the fire of his love, and paſs thereby from 
human to divine. . 

Secondly, God is our centre, and the love of 
him a pleaſure ſuperior to all the reſt, not only on ac- 
count of the mixture of pain in all the reſt, as ſhewn_ 
in the laſt paragraph, but alſo becauſe they all point to 


it, like ſo many lines terminating in the ſame centre. 


When 
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When men have entered ſufficiently into the ways of 
piety, God appears more and more to them in the 
whole courſe and tenor of their lives; and by uni- 
ting himſelf with all their ſenſations, and intellectual 
perceptions, overpowers all the pains; augments, 
and attracts to himſelf, all the pleaſures. Every 
| thing ſweet, beautiful, or.glorious, brings in the idea 
of God, mixes with it, and vaniſhes into it. For all 
is God's; he is the only cauſe and reality ; and the 
_ exiſtence of every thing elſe is only the effect, 
pledge, and proof, of his exiſtence and glory. Let 
the mind be once duly ſeaſoned with this truth, and 
its practical applications, and every the moſt indiffer- 
ent thing will become food for religious medita- 
tion, a book of devotion, and a pſalm of praiſe._) 
And when the purity and perfection of the pleaſures 
of theopathy, ſet forth in the laſt article, are added 
to their unlimited extent, as it appears in this, it 
is eaſy to ſee, that they muſt be far ſuperior to all the 
reſt both in kind and degree. We may ſee allo, that 
the frame of our nature, and particularly irs ſubjection 
to the power of aſſociation, has an obvious and neceſ- 
ſary tendency to make the love of God, in fact, ſupe- 
rior to our other affections. If we ſuppoſe creatures 
ſubject to the law of aſſociation to be placed in the 
midſt of a variety of pleaſures and pains, the ſum 
total of the firſt being greater than that of the laſt, 
and to connect God with each as its ſole cauſe, pain 
will be overpowered by pleaſure, and the indefinite 
number of compound pleaſures reſulting from aſſo- 
ciation be at laſt united entirely with the idea of 
God. And this our ultimate happineſs will be acce- 
lerated or retarded, according as we apply ourſelves 
more or leſs to the cultivation of the devout af- 
fections, to reading, and meditation upon divine 
ſubjects, to prayer and praiſe. Thus we ſhall the 
ſooner learn to join with the angels, and ſpirits of juſt 
men made perfect, in aſcribing power, and riches, and 
we” | Wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, and ſtrength, and honour, and glory, and 
Beling, and every aſſociated luſtre, to their true 
fountain, to God and the Lamb: 

Thirdly, As all the other pleaſures have a mixture 
of pain and impurity in them, and are all evidently 
means, not ends, ſo are the objects of them fre- 
quently taken from us; whereas no time, place, or 


circumſtance of life, can deprive us of, no height, 


depth, or creature of any kind, can ſeparate us from, 
the love of God. Our hearts may be turned to 


him in the greateſt external confuſion, as well as in 


the deepeſt filence and retirement. All the duties of 
life, when directed to God, become pleaſures ; and 
by the ſame means, every the ſmalleſt action be- 
comes the diſcharge of the proper duty of the time 
and place. Thus we may redeem our time, ,and 
turn it to the beſt advantage ; thus we may convert 
every ſituation and event of life into preſent comfort, 
and future felicity. 
Fourthly, When the love of God is made thus to 
ariſe from every object, and to exert itſelf in every 
action, it becomes of a permanent nature, ſuitable 


io our preſent frame; and will not paſs into dead- 


neſs and diſguſt, as our other n do from 
repeated gratification. 


It is true indeed, that novices in the ways of piety 


and devotion are frequently, and more experienced 


perſons ſometimes, affected with ſpiritual aridity and 
dejection; but then this ſeems to be either* from 
pride, or ſpiritual ſelfiſhneſs, 1. e. from the impurity 
of their love to God. They give themſelves up 


perhaps to raptures, and ecſtatic tranſports, from 


the preſent pleaſures which they afford, to the neg- 
lect of the great duties of life, of charity, friendſhip, 
induſtry ; or they think themſelves the peculiar fa- 


vourites of heaven on account of theſe raptures ; and 


deſpiſe and cenſure others, as of inferior claſſes, in 
the ſchool of . Now theſe violent agitations of 
pf the 
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the brain cannot recur often without paſſing out of the 
limits of pleaſure into thoſe of pain; and particu- 
larly into the mental pains of moroſeneſs, jealouſy, 
fear, dejection, and melancholy. Both the greatneſs 
and the ſameneſs of the pleaſures concur, as in other 


caſes, to convert them into pains. But it does not 


appear, that thoſe who ſeek God in all his works, 
and receive all the pleaſures and pains which the 
order of his providence offers, with thankfulneſs, and 
fidelity in their duty, as coming from his hand, would 
either want that variety, or that temperature, which 
in our preſent ſtate is neceſſary to make the love of 
God a perpetual fund of joy. And it ſeems peculi- 
arly proper to remark here, that if the primitive 
chriſtians, inſtead of retiring into deſarts, caves, and 
cells, for the cultivation of ſpeculative devotion, had 
continued to ſhew forth and practiſe the love of God 
by expoſing themſelves to all ſuch difficulties and 
dangers, as had ariſen in the inceſſant propagation of 
the everlaſting goſpel, to every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people, they would perhaps have re- 
Joiced evermore, even in the greateſt tribulations, as 
the apoſtles, and their immediate followers, who kept 
their fir} love, ſeem to have done; alſo that the pre- 
ſent and future generations of chriſtians can never 
be delivered from ſuperſtitious fears and anxieties, 
from dryneſs, ſcrupuloſity, and dejection, till they 
go into all the world, and preach the goſpel to every 
creature, according to our Saviour's laſt command. 
However, till this happy time comes, the alloy of 
the pleaſures of theopathy with pain ſerves to remind 
us of our fallen ſtate, and of the greatneſs of our 
fall, fince our primary and pureſt pleaſures are ſubject 
to ſuch an alloy; and thus, learning compaſſion, 
humility, and ſubmiſſion to God, we ſhall be exalted 
thereby, and, after we have ſuffered a while, be 
perfelted, ſtabliſbed, ſtrengthened, ſettled... | 
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1 * O P. LXxII. 


To deduce practical Rules concerning the Theopathetic 
. Aﬀettions, Faith, Fear, Sunn, IP Tul, 


Reſignation, and Love. 


OF FAITH IN GOD. 
a Tx firſt of the theopathetic affections is faith. 


He that cometh to God muſt believe that he is; and 


that he is a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him. 
But this faith is of very different degrees, even in thoſe 
who equally acknowledge their belief of the exiſtence 
of God, and agree in their expreſſions concerning his 
nature and attributes, according as their: ideas of 
this kind are more or leſs vivid and perfect, and 
recur more or leſs frequently in the events of life. 
It is probable indeed, that no man, eſpecially in a 
chriſtian country, can be utterly devoid of faith. 
The impreſſion made upon us in infancy, our con- 
verſation afterwards, the books that we read, and 
the wonders of the viſible world, all concur to 
generate ideas of the power and knowledge of God 
at leaſt, and to excite ſuch degrees of fear, as give 


a reality to the ideas, and extort ſo much of aſſent, 


that the moſt profeſſed atheiſts, did they reflect upon 
what paſſes in their thoughts, and declare it ſin- 
cerely, could not but acknowledge, that at certain 
times they are like the devils, who believe and tremble. 
After theſe come the perſons who dare not but own 
God in words, who have few or no objections to 
his nature and attributes, or who can even produce 
many arguments and demonſtrations in favour of 
them; and yet put away the thoughts of God as 
much as they are able. The next degree is of ſuch 
as try to ſerve God and mammon together, in various 
proportions ; till at laſt we come to thoſe, whoſe heart 
ts perfect before God, who love him with all their 


powers, 
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powers, and walk in his preſence continually. Now 
this laſt ſtate of faith is that which the- ſcripture puts 
as equivalent to our whole duty: for in. this. laſt ſtate 
it comprehends, and coincides: with, all the other 
theopathetic affections, when they are likewiſe carried 
to their ultimate perfection. In their firſt riſe they all 
differ from one another; in their laſt ſtate they all 
unite together, and may be expreſſed by the name of 
any ſingle one, when ſuppoſed perfect; though the 
moſt uſual, proper, and emphatic. appellation ſeems 


to be the phraſe of the love of. God, as before noted. 


Let. us now inquire by what methods men may be 
moſt accelerated in their progreſs from the firſt-dawn- 


ings of faith in infancy to its ultimate perfection. 


Firſt, then, An early acquaintance with the ſcrip- 
tures, and the conſtant ſtudy of them, is the prin- 


cipal means whereby this faith is firſt to be gene- 


rated, and aſterwards improved and perfected. God 
taught mankind before the flood, and for ſome ages 
afterwards, his exiſtence, nature, and attributes, by 
_ expreſs, revelation; and therefore it cannot but be 
the proper method for begetting faith in children, 
who are more ignorant, and unqualified for rational 
deductions, than adults in the rudeſt ages of the 


world, to initiate them early in the records of re- 
ligion. And though afterwards the invifible things 
| of God may be known by the viſible creation, yet the 


miracles delivered in the ſcriptures have a peculiar 
tendency. to awaken the attention, and 'to add that 


force, luſtre, and veneration, to our ideas of God, 


and his attributes, which are the cauſes and con- 
comitants of aſſent or faith, according to the theory 


of theſe papers. The ſame thing holds of the 


prophecies, precepts, promiſes, and threatenings, of 
the ſcriptures, in their reſpective degrees; and it 
| ſeems, in a manner, impoſſible for any one to be 
perpetually converſant in them, without this happy 
influence. All thoſe perſons therefore, who * 
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far advanced in faith, as to cry out with the father 


of the lunatic in the goſpel, Lord, I believe; belp 


thou my unbelief ; ought, in conſequence of this prayer, 
to apply themſelves to the daily ſtudy of, and medita- 
tion upon, the ſcriptures. To which it is to be added, 
chat as faith in Chriſt is alſo neceſſary, as well as faith 
in the one God and Father of all, and can be learnt no 


other way than from the ſcriptures, we ought upon 


this account alſo to eſteem them as the principal 
means, which God has put in our power, for the 
| tion and improvement of our faith: Faith 
cometh by hearing, and bearing by the word of G.. 
Secondly, To the ſtudy of the word of God muſt 
be joined that of his works. They are in all things 
analogous to each other, and are perpetually com- 
ments upon each other. 1 do not mean, that a man 
muſt be a deep philoſopher, in order to have faith in 
God; for, on the contrary, philoſephical reſearches, 
when purſued from curioſity or ambition, are vain 
deceit, and lead people to make ſhipwreck of faith," 1 
would: only recommend to every perſon, according 
to his knowledge and abilities, to conſider the works 
of God as his works; to refer all the power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs in them, to him, as the ſole fountain of 
theſe; and to dwell upon the vaſtneſs, the luſtre, the 


beauty, the beneficence, which are obvious to vulgar 


as well as philoſophic eyes, till ſuch time as they have 
raiſed devotion in the heart. Such exerciſes would 
greatly aſſiſt to overcome that gloomineſs and ſoepti- 
ciſm, which ſometimes hang about our conceptions 
of the inviſible world, and by their reiterated im- 
preſſions generate the cauſes of aſſent. We have 


examples of this in the Old Teſtament, particularly 


in the P/alms; and the writers do not ſeem to have 
been eminent for any peculiar depth in curious in- 
quiries. Men of the ordinary ranks in life in theſe 
times have as much probably of the myſteries of 
| 3 8 nature 
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nature unfolded to them, as great ſaints in ancient 
times; ſo that they want nothing to enable them to 
draw the ſame faith and devotion from the works of 

creation, but the ſame earneſt deſire to do it. 
Thirdly, An upright heart, and a ſincere endea- 
vour to do our whole duty, are neceſſary to ſup- 
port our faith, after it is generated. While any fin 
remains unconquered, while there are any ſecret miſ- 
givings, the idea of God will be fo uneaſy to the 
mind, as not to recur frequently; men will ſeek for 
refuge in vain amuſements ; and the falſe hopes of this 
world will exclude the real ones of another, and make 
religion appear like a dream. This is the caſe with 
far the greateſt part of mankind ; they live rather by 
fight than faith; and are not ſufficiently aware, that 
a little leaven leavens the whole lump, and that one 
favourite purſuit of this world totally eclipſes thoſe 
glories of the other, that ſight of be invifible God, 
which the pure in heart, like Moſes, are favoured 
with. The ſame parriality of our obedience and de- 
votion is the cauſe, that the writings of the Old and 
New Teſtaments do not at once convince all, who 
peruſe them, of their divine authority, and of the con- 
ſequent truth of revealed religion. We judge of 
the frame of men's minds by that of our own, as 
appears from the theory of aſſociation ; and what- 
ever differs in a great degree from our own, puts on 
the appearance of ſomething romantic and incredible. 
This is evident in the daily intercourſes of human 
life. Corrupt and deſigning men. put the falſeſt 
and moſt unnatura] conſtructions upon the actions of 
'the bulk of mankind, and often deceive themſelves 
thereby; and the bulk of mankind are quite at a loſs. 
to conceive and believe the poſſibility of very hero- 
ical, generous, pious actions. And thus profane men 
turn into ridicule paſſages in the ſcriptures, which 
demand the higheſt admiration and applauſe ; and 
men of inferior degrees of goodneſs, though they 
| do 
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do not aſſent. to this, are a little ſtaggered at it. But 
they who will de the will of God, will ſoon perceive _ 
the docirine of the ſcriptures to be from him; they 
who will preſs. forward to the perfection of Moſes, 
Daniel, St. Peter, or St. Paul, will not only acquit 
them readily of the charge of enthuſiaſm and impoſ- 
ture, but will alſo ſee and feel experimentally ſuch 
unqueſtionable criterions of truth, ſuch a reality, in 
their. words and actions, as will diſpel all the miſts 
of ſcepticiſm. and. infidehty, with regard either” to 
natural or revealed religion. 
It is much to be wiſhed, that theſe things were ſe- 
riouſly weighed, and laid to heart, by thoſe half-pious 
perſons, who abſtain from-groſs ſins, and ſeek, though 
they do not ſtriue, to enter in at the ſtrait gate, who are 
not far from the kingdom of God. Theſe perſons might, 
by a little more attention to the word and works of 
God in a practical way, and caſting away the fin that 
does moſt eaſily beſet them, not only arrive at that full 
aſſurance of faith, which is our greateſt happineſs in 
this world, and the earneſt of an eternal crown here- 
_ after, but alſo let their light ſo ſhine before men, as that 
they, ſeeing their good works, would glorify their Father, 
which is in beaven. - 4 | 


OF THE FEAR OF GOD. 


The immediate conſequence of faith in God, in 
its imperfe& Rate, is fear. And though love does 
ariſe alſo, yet it is faint and tranſient for a long 
time, whereas the fear is ſtrong and vivid, and re- 
curs generally with every recollection of the divine 
attributes. The cauſe of all this is unfolded in theſe 
papers, For, fear being the offspring of bodily pain, 
and this being much more acute than bodily plea- 
ſure, the parent of love, it follows that fear muſt, 
in general, be ſtronger than love in their naſcent 
ſtate. The auguſt ideas of infinite time and ſpace 
of the glories of heaven, and che torments of hell, 
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of the great works of the creation, &c. which ac- 
company the idea of God, farther contribute to agitate 
the mind, and to carry it within the limits of pain 
or fear. At the ſame time we fee, that theſe ter- 
rifying ideas, when mixed with thoſe which generate 
love, and moderated by frequent recurrency, and 
other means, ſo as to fall back within the limits of 
pleaſure, muſt greatly increaſe our love, and other 
pleaſing affections, exerted towards the Deity. We 
are to inquire therefore, both how the fear of God 
may molt effectually be generated, and how it may 
be converted moſt ſpeedily into love and delight in 
God. And the anſwer will be, that we muſt make 
uſe of the means before recommended for the gene- 
ration and increaſe of faith, viz. the ſtudy of the 
word and works of God, and a ſincere endeavour to 
_ diſcharge the whole of our duty. | 

That the laſt is neceſſary to keep up the fear of 
God, may appear, inaſmuch as thoſe who continue 
to diſobey, muſt, by degrees, fall into inſenſibility 
and callofity ; the frequent returns of the ideas of guilt 
and fear make them ſit eaſier upon the mind, at the 
ſame time that the remaining uneaſineſs keeps theſe 
ideas, with all their aſſociates, out of view, in a great 
meaſure, as has been mentioned already. 


OF GRATITUDE TOWARDS GOD. 


Gratitude or thankfulneſs to God ariſes from the 
recollection of benefits received, juſt as that to men. 
And if we could fee and feel practically and perpe- 
tually, that God is the ſole ſpring of all action, our 
gratitude to God would abſorb all kinds and degrees 
of it yuo to men. Could we alſo look with the 
eye of faith into futurity, and be convinced really, 
that eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive, what things 
God has prepared for ſuch as love him, that all things 


work together for their good, trials and afflictions as 
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much, or more than any thing elſe, that every crea- 
ture ſhall love, and bleſs, and praiſe God at laſt, 
and every one partake of the happineſs of all the 
reſt, whilſt yet we all, who are thus heirs of an ex- 


ceſs of glory, perfection, and happineſs, are crea- 


tures of yeſterday, called forth from nothing by 
God's almighty word; if, farther, we conſider, that 
the Son of Ged became fleſn, took our infirmities 
and ſorrows, and at laſt died for us, God condeſcend- 


ing thus to recommend and evidence his infinite 


love to us; our hearts could not but overflow with 
ſuch gratitude, as even to overpower our faith for a 
while. We ſhould then acknowledge, that all we are, 
and have, and hope for, are from him ; we ſhould 
praiſe him for all the bleſſings paſt, preſent, and fu- 
ture, which we receive-in our own perſons, or in 
thoſe of our fellow-creatures ; and deſire nothing ſo 


- ardently, as to be admitted into his preſence, and 


the ſociety of thoſe happy beings, who reſt not day 
and night, ſaying holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- 


mighty, - which was, and is, and ts to come. 


OF HOPE AND TRUST IN GOD, AND 
RESIGNATION TO HIS WILL. 


Hope and truſt in God differ only in degree, the 
laſt bein a firmer hope, and, as it were, an aſſu- 
rance o the favour of God to ourſelves in particu- 
lar; and that he will provide for all our wants. 
Reſignation is the ſame hope and truſt exerted, not- 
withſtanding that preſent appearances may be contrary 
thereto : it is the ſubmiſſion of our own wills and 
judgments to God's, with an entire confidence in his 
care and goodneſs. Let us endeavour to place this 
hope, truſt, and reſignation, upon a ſure foundation, 
laid in the word and works of God. 

Firſt, then, The ſcriptures give the ſtrongeſt and 
plaineſt aſſurances, that all thoſe who love and obey 


God here, will be admitted to pure, exalted, and 


eternal happineſs : at the expiration of this life, If 
therefore 
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therefore our hearts .do not condemn us, we may have 
this confidence in him; we may have an entire hope 

and truſt in him, as to the moſt weighty of all 

points, our eternal ſalvation. And though natural 

reaſon could not have diſcovered this ineſtimable 

hope to us, though it was not able 10 Bring life and 

immortality to light, Chriſt being the only ſure and 
fleadfaſt anchor of that hope, which reaches beyond 
the veil of death; yet it readily concurs with all the 

ſcripture. declarations of this kind, and even affords 
a comfortable probability of itſelf, after we have 
once been enlightened by revelation. 

Secondly, The ſeriptures, the voice of * and 
careful obſervation, all concur to aſſure us, that a 
ſecret providence attends upon the good ; protects 

and bleſſes them in the events of the preſent life, 
ordinary and extraordinary; delivers them in great 
trials and afflictions; and diſpoſes every incident and 
circumſtance in ſuch a manner, as they would wiſh 
and deſire for themſelves, could they judge- aright, 
and take the whole of things into their view. Now 
the full perſuaſion of this would be a moſt endearing 
motive to truſt and confidence in God.. For the 
things of this life, however inconſiderable when com- 
pared to thoſe of another, do moſt ſenſibly affect 

even good men; and, till they can arrive at a due 
indifference to this world, it is highly requiſite, that 
they ſhould: turn their exceſs of ſenſibility into a 
motive to gratitude and truſt. 

Thirdly, The aſſuranee that all our Alllictious 
are the chaſtiſements of our heavenly Father, and 

equally productive of happineſs with the other events 
of our lives, as mentioned in the laſt paragraph, 
enables us to reſign ourſelves. The higheſt act of 

this kind is, for the moſt, part, in the article of 
death, when we are ſurrounded with infirmity, pain, 
and darkneſs, and when all inferior comforts muſt 
be given up. Now this theopathetic affection of 
| S 2 reſignation, 
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reſignation, though it is in its firſt ſtate painful, and 
difficult to corrupt nature; yet in its progreſs it 
becomes eaſy, and at laft affords the deepeſt peace 
and fatisfaftion. By reſigning all, we are delivered 
from every anxiety and diſquietude, and enter upon 
the next period of our exiſtence, with an impartiality 
and freedom, that qualifies us to enjoy whatever the 


order of providence beſtows. And unleſs we were 
. exerciſed with ſome trials and temptations of this 
kind, unleſs our wills. were ſometimes diſappointed, 


we ſhould at laſt be ſwallowed up by mere wilful- 


| neſs, and purſue every object of deſire with an un- 
conquerable eagerneſs and obſtinacy: we ſhould 


alſo idolize ourſelyes, as the authors of our ſucceſs 
and bleſſings; or, at the utmoſt, ſhould look no 


| farther than the courſe of nature, and blind un- 


meaning fate; whereas by learning a ready com- 
pliance with the will of God, however unexpected, 
we become partakers of his happineſs; for his will 
can never be diſappointed. 

Fourthly, Thofe | perſons who believe the goodneſs 
of God, according to the third of the ſuppoſitions 
before-mentioned, i. e. who believe that he will ad- 
vance all his creatures to unlimited happineſs ulti- 
mately, may much more eaſily reſign themſelves to 
God, in all reſpects, ſpiritual as well as temporal 


on that account. But it appears, that very pious 


perſons have an entire reſignation, without any dif- 
tin&t conception or belief of this hypotheſis. They 
know and feel, as it were, that God is infinitely 
good, and" that the judge of all the earth muſt do right; 


and, in this confidence, they leave the myſteries 


of his providence, his unſearchable judgments, to 
be unfolded in his own time, preſerving them- 
ſelves from diſquietude by an humble religious 
ſcepticiſm. But if it ſhould pleaſe God to diſplay 


the riches of his mercy in the full diſcovery and 


eKabliſhment of the . of univerſal reſtora- 


tion, 


, 
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tion, in the latter times, which are now approaching, 
it will become us firſt to receive it with the higheſt 
gratitude, and then to uſe it as a means of accele- 
rating our progreſs towards the abſolute reſignation of 
ourſelves, and all-our fellow-creatures, into the hands 
of God. | 5 
Fiſthly, As the conſiderations contained in the 


four laſt paragraphs may contribute to beget hope, 


truſt, and reſignation in us, ſo all the foregoing 

theopathetic affections, and particularly gratitude, 

with all the means of obtaining them, conſpire to 
the ſame purpoſe, as will be eaſily ſeen. 


' OF THE LOVE OF GOD. 


The love of God may be conſidered as the laſt of 
the theopathetic affections, as before remarked ; for 
they all end in it, and it is the ſum total of them all. 
In its firſt riſe, it muſt, like all the reſt of them, 
' reſemble the ſympathetic one of the ſame name; 
and thus it differs from the reſt in their firſt riſe, and 
is, as it were, contrary to fear, In its firſt riſe it 
is often tinctured with fondneſs and familiarity, and 
leans much towards enthuſiaſm; as, on the other 
hand, the fear is often at firſt a ſlaviſh ſuperſtitious 
dread. By degrees the fear and love qualify each 
other; and, by uniting with the other theopathetic 
affections, they all together coaleſce into a reveren- 
tial, humble, filial love, attended with a peace, 
comfort, and joy, that paſs all belief of thoſe who 
have not experienced it; fo that they look upon the 
diſcourſes and writings of thoſe who have, to be 
either hypocriſy, or romantic jargon. The book 
of Pſalms affords the ſublimeſt and moſt correct 
expreſſions of this kind, and can never be too much 
ſtudied by thoſe who would cheriſh, purify, and per- 
fect in themſelves a devout frame of mind. And 
this ſingle circumſtance, excluſive of all other con- 
ſiderations, appears to me a moſt convincing proof of 
| N% 3 the 
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the divine authority of this book, and conſequently . 


of the reſt of the books of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment. But they have all the ſame evidence in their 
favour, in their reſpective degrees; they are all 
helps to beget in us the love of God, and teſts 
whether we have it or no; and he who meditates 


day and night in the lau of God, joining thereto the 


practical. contemplation of -his works, as preſcribed 
by the ſcriptures, and the purification of his hands 
and heart, will ſoon arrive at that devout and happy 
ſtate, which is ſigaified by the love of God, I will 


here add ſome practical conſequences reſulting from 
what has been advanced concerning the theopathetic 


affections. 1285 | 5 
Firſt, then, Though an exceſs of paſſion of 

every kind, ſuch as is not under the command of 
the voluntary power, is to be avoided, as danger- 


"ous and ſinful; yet we muſt take care to ſerve God, 


with our affections, as well as our outward actions; 


and indeed, unleſs we do the firſt, we ſhall not 


long continue to do the laſt, the internal frame of 
our minds being the ſource and ſpring, from whence 
our external . flow. God, who gives us all 
our faculties and powers, has a right to all; and it 
is a ſecret diſloyalty and infidelity, not to pay the 
tribute of our affections. They are evidently in our 
power, immediately or mediately ; and therefore Ke 
who goes to his profeſſion, occupation, or amuſe- 
ments, with more delight and pleaſure than to his 
exerciſes of devotion, his reading and meditation 
upon divine ſubjects, and his prayers and praiſes, 
whoſe foul is not athirſt for the living God, and the 
water of life, may aſſuredly conclude, that he is not 
arrived at the requiſite degree of perfection; that 
he ſtill hankers after mammon, though he may have 
ſome real deſires, and earneſt reſolutions, with re- 


ſpect to God, 
* Secondly, 
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Secondly, Though this be true in general, and a 
truth of the greateſt practical importance; yet there 
are ſome ſeaſons, in which all the theopathetic af- 
fections, and many, in which thoſe of the delightful 
kind, are languid, and that even in perſons that are 
far advanced in purity and perfection. Thus the 
_ enthuſiaſtic raptures, which often take place in the 
beginning of a religious courſe, by introducing an 
oppoſite, ſtate, diſqualify ſome; a Fudaical rigour 
and exaCtitude in long exerciſes, bodily diſorders, 
&c. others, from feeling God to be their preſent 
Jay and comfort. So that the fervours of devo- 
tion are by no means in exact proportion to the de- 
gree of advancement in piety; we can by no means 
make them a criterion of our own progreſs, or that 
of others. But then they are always ſome preſump- 
tion; and it is far better, that they ſhould have 
ſome mixture even of enthuſiaſm, than not take 
place at all. As to thoſe, who are in the dry and 
dejected ſtate, the fear af God is, for the moſt 
part, ſufficiently vivid in them. Let them there- 
fore frequently recollect, that the fear of God is a 
ſcripture criterion and ſeal of the elect, as well as 
love. Let them conſider, that this trial muſt be 
ſubmitted to, as much as any other, till patience 
have her perfect work; that it is more purifying 
than common trials; that the ſtate of fear is far 
more ſafe, and a much ſtronger earneſt of ſalvation, 
than premature and ecſtatic tranſports ; and that, if 
they continue faithful, it will end in love, probably 
during this life, certainly in another. Laſtly, That 
no feeble minded perſon may be left without com- 
fort, if there be any one who . doubts whether he 
either loves or fears God, finding nothing but dul- 
neſs, anxiety and, ſcrupuloſity, within him, he 
muſt be, referred to his external actions, as the ſureſt 
criterion of his real intentions, in this confuſed and 
diſorderly ſtate of the affections; and at the ſame 

ST 4 time 
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time admomfhed not to depend upon his external 
righteouſneſs, which would breed an endleſs fcru- 
Wh puuloſity, and an endeavour after an uſeleſs exactitude, 
ji but to take refuge in the mercy of God through 
1 Jeſus Chriſt. | 1 5 

i Laſtly, The cultivation of the love of God in our- 
felves by the methods here recommended, and all 
others that fuit our ftate and condition, with a pru- 
dent caution to avoid enthuſiaſm on one hand, and 
ſuperſtition on the other, is the principal means 
for preſerving us from dejection of every kind, and 
freeing us, if we be fallen into it. Worldly for- 
rows mult by degrees die away, becauſe worldly. 
deſires, their ſources will. And this progreſs will 
be much accelerated by the impreſſions of a con- 
. | trary nature, which gratitude, hope, love towards 
8 | God, will make upon the mind. As to the de- 
be jection, which relates to another world, it generally 
bi 7 ends, as has been frequently remarked already, in 


bt the oppoſite ſtate, being its own remedy and cure; 
= - but all direct endeavours after the true and pure 
Wo love of God muſt aſſiſt. It is much to be wiſhed, 


that low-ſpirited perſons of all kinds would open 

themſelves without reſerve to religious friends, and 
particulatly to ſuch as have paſſed through the fame 
dark and diſmal path themſelves, and, diſtruſting 
their judgments, would refign themſelves for a time 
to fore perſon of approved experience and piety. 
Theſe would be like guardian angels to them ; and 
as our natures are ſo communicative, and ſuſceptible 
of infection good and bad, they would by degrees 
infuſe ſomething of their own peaceable, cheerful, 
and devout ſpirit into them. But all human ſupports 
and comforts are to be at laſt refigned ; we muſt 
have no Comforter, no God, but one; and happy are 
they who make haſte towards this central point, in 
which alone we can find reſt to our fouls. 
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If we conſider the love of the world, the fear 
of God, and the love of God, in the firſt ratio which 
they bear to each other, 1t will appear, that the love 
of the world is infinitely greater than the fear of God, 
and the fear infinitely greater than the love; fo that 
the fear of God is a middle proportional between the 
love of the world and the love of God, in the firſt or 
naſcent ratio of theſe affections. In like manner, if 
we take their laſt ratio, or that in which the love of 
the world, and the fear of God, vaniſh into the love 
of God, the love of the world will be infinitely leſs 
than the fear of God; and the fear infinitely leſs than 
the love; ſo that the fear of God will ſtill be a 
middle proportional between the love of the world 
and the love of God. Let us ſuppoſe the fear of 
God to be a middle proportional between the love 
of the world and the love of God in all the interme- 
diate ſtates of theſe affections, from their firſt riſe in 
infancy, till their ultimate abſorption and evaneſ- 
cence in the love of God, and ſee how this ſuppoſition 
will tally with experience, and how each affection 
varies in reſpect of the other two. Call therefore the 
lave of the world W, the fear of God F, and the love 
of God L. Since then W: F:: F: L, W. 

| | i 
If now F be ſuppoſed to remain the ſame W: : T, i. e. 
every diminution of the love of the world will in- 
creaſe the love of God, and vice verſa; ſo that, 
if the love of the world be nothing, the love 
of God will be infinite, alfo infinitely greater than 
the fear, i. e. we ſhall be infinitely happy. If, 
on the contrary, the love of the world be greater 
than the love of God, the fear will alſo be 
greater than it, and our religion be chiefly anx- 
iety and ſuperſtition. If, farther, F, ſuppoſed ſtill 
to remain the ſame, be greater than W, it is w_ 
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trueſt intereſt to diminiſh W as much as we can, 
becauſe then the gain in L is far greater than the 


loſs in W. If L remain the ſame, then W = F*, 


i. e. every increaſe of W will increaſe F alſo, i. 7. 
every increaſe of the love of the world will increaſe 
the fear of God, which therefore, ſince the love is 
not increaſed by ſuppoſition; mult incline to a ſuper- 
ſtitious dread: as, on the contrary, if W vaniſhes, 
F 'muſt vaniſh alſo, i. e. the love of the world and 
fear being both annihilated, we ſhall receive pure 
happineſs, of a finite degree, from the love of God. . 
If W remain the ſame, then F*:: L, i. e. every 
acceſſion made to the fear of God will be the cauſe 


of a greater acceſſion to the love, and every ac- 
ceſſion to the love the cauſe of only a leſs acceſ—- 


ſion to the fear, 7. e. we ſhall be gainers upon the 
whole by all motives either to the fear or love 
of God, loſers by all contrary motives. For if F 
be ſuppoſed even infinite, L will be infinito-infinite, 
i. e. will abſorb it infinitely ; and, if F be infinite- 
ſimal, L will be infinito-infiniteſimal, i. e. we ſhall 
become mere ſelfiſh worldlings which is the caſe 
with thoſe practical atheiſts, who ſucceed in their 
endeavours to put God, and a future ſtate, out 
of their thoughts, that they may give themſelves up 
to this. world. W now occupies the place of L, 
and extinguiſhes both F and it, i. e. ſelf and the 
world are their God. Upon the whole, it follows 
from this ſpeculation concerning the, quantities 


W, F, and L, that W ought to be diminiſhed, and 


F and L to be increaſed, as much as poſſible, 
that ſo W may be indefinitely leſs than F, and F 
indefinitely leſs than L, i. e. we ourſelves indefinitely 
happy in the love of God, by the previous anni- 


hilation of ſelf and the world. And it may not 
perhaps be quite unuſeful to have repreſented 


this moſt important of all concluſions, with the 
ſteps that lead to it, in this new and compen- . 


PROP. 
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P R OP. LXXIII. 


To deduce practical Rules concerning the Manner of 
expreſſing the theopathetic Affections by Prayer, and 
other religious Exerciſes. 3 


TnkkR cannot be a more fatal deluſion, than to 
ſuppoſe, that religion is nothing but a divine. phi- 
loſophy in the foul; and that the foregoing theo- 
pathetic affections may exiſt and . flouriſh there, 
though they be not cultivated by devout exerciſes and 
expreſſions. Experience, and many plain obvious 
reaſons, ſhew the falſehood and miſchievous tendency 
of this notion; and the theory of theſe papers may 
furniſh us with other reaſons to the ſame purpoſe, of 
a deeper and more ſubtle nature. It follows from 
this theory, that no internal diſpoſitions. can remain 
long in the mind, unleſs they be perpetually nouriſhed 
by proper affociations, i. e. by ſome external acts. 


Ih bis therefore may be conſidered as a ſtrong argu- 


ment for frequent prayer. 


4 


- But, Secondly, Though God be in himſelf infinite 
in power, knowledge, goodneſs, and happineſs, i. e. 
acquainted with all our wants, ready and able to 
ſupply them, and incapable of change through our 
entreaties and importunities; yet, as he repreſents 
himſelf to us both in his word and works in the 
relation of a father and governor, our aſſociated 
nature compels us, as it were, to apply to him in the 
ſame way as we do to earthly fathers and governors; 
and, by thus compelling us, becomes a reaſon for ſo 
doing. If God's incomprehenſible perfection be 
ſuppoſed to exclude prayer, it will equally exclude 
all thoughts and diſcourſes concerning him; for theſe 
are all equally ſhort and unworthy of him; which is 

direct atheiſin. ; 


Ws ; Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Though the hypotheſis of mechaniſm 
may ſeem at firſt ſight to make prayer ſuperfluous 
and uſeleſs; yet, upon farther conſideration, it will be 
found quite otherwiſe. For if all things be conducted 
mechanically, i. e. by means; then prayer may be 
the means of procuring what we want. Our ignorance 


of the manner in which things operate, is not the 


leaſt evidence againſt their having a real operation. 
If all be conducted mechanically, ſome means muſt 
be made uſe of for procuring our wants. The ana- 
logy of all other things intimates, that theſe means 
muſt proceed in part from man. The analogy taken - 
from the relations of father and governor ſuggeſts 
prayer. It follows therefore, according to the mecha- 


nical hypotheſis, that prayer is one of the principal 


means, whereby we may obtain ovr defires. 

Fourthly, If all theſe reaſons were ſet aſide, the 
preſſing nature of ſome of our wants would extort 
prayers from us, and therefore juſtify them. 
_ Fifthly, In ke manner, the theopathetic affec- 
tions, if they be ſufficiently ſtrong, will break forth 
into prayers and praiſes, as in the authors of the 
P/alms, and other devout perſons. | 

Laſtly, The ſcriptures ditect and command us to 
pray, to pray always, in every thing to give thanks ; 
and fupport the foregoing and ſuch like reafons for 
prayer and praiſe. And this removes all doubt and 
ſcruple, if any ſhould remain from the infinite nature 
and majeſty of God. We may be ſatisfied from the 
fcriptures, that we have the privilege to pray, to ex- 
poſe all our wants, defires, joys, and griefs, to our 
Creator ; and that he will hear us, and help us. 

As to the time, manner, and requiſtes of prayer, 
we may make the following obſervations. | 

Firſt, That words are of great uſe in the moſt 


private prayer, becauſe of the affociations transferred 


upon them, and which therefore they excite in the 
„ | maind. 
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mind.* But then, as there are internal ſentiments and 
combinations of theſe, to which no words'can corre- 
ſpand, we muft not confine the noble privilege of 
prayer and praiſe to our languages, which are the off. 
ſpring of the confuſion at Babel. There are there- 
fore proper ſeaſons and occaſions for mental prayer, 
for the tendency and aſpiration of the heart to Gd 
without words, as well as for vocal prayer. And 
indeed all private vocal prayer ſeems to admit of and 
require mental prayer, at ſhort intervals, in order to 
fix our attention, and exalt our affections, by giving 
ſcope to the ſecondarily automatic workings of a de- 
vout heart. e | 

Secondly, Forms of prayer, compoſed, by perſons 
af a devout ſpirit, are of uſe to all at certain times, 
for aſſiſting the invention, and exciting fervency ; 
and in the beginning of a religious courſe they ſeem 
to be neceſſary, as they certainly are for children. 
But it would be a great hindrance to the growth 
and perfection of our devotion, always to keep te 
forms. The heart of every particular perſon alone 
knows its own bitterneſs, its deſires, guilt, fears, 
hopes, and joys; and 1t will be impoſſible to open 
ourſelves without reſerve, and with a filial love and 
confidence in God, unleſs we do it of ourſelves, in 
ſuch words as the then preſent ſtate of mind, when 
under a vigorous ſenſe of the divine preſence, ſhall 
ſuggeſt. | — 
Thirdly, A regularity as to the times of private 
devotion helps to keep perſons ſteady in a religious 

courſe, and to call them off again and again from 
purſuing and ſetting their hearts upon the vanities of 
the world. And we may affirm in particular, that 
the morning and evening ſacrifice of private prayer 
and praiſe ought never to be diſpenſed with, in ordi- 
nary Caſes, not even by perſons far advanced in the 
ways of piety, It ſeems alſo very conſonant to the 
true fpirit of devotion, to have ſet hours of 


prayer 
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prayer in the courſe of the day, as memorials-and 
means of * begetting this. ſpirit, which, however, 


cannot be obſerved by the bulk of the world: with 


exactneſs. Laſtly, It will be of great uſe to ac- 
cuſtom - ourſelves to- certain ejaculations upon the 
various particular occaſions, that occur in the 
daily courſe of each perſon's buſineſs and profeſ- 
fion. It is true indeed, that all theſe rules are of 


the nature of Judaical rites and ceremonies ; but 


then let it be conſidered, that even in chriſtian coun- 
tries every man muſt be a Jew in effect, before he 
can arrive at chriſtian liberty, and be able to wor- 
ſhip God in ſpirit, and in trutb, and indeed in order 


to arrive thither. Times, forms, and rules of devo- 


tion, are ſchool-maſters that ſerve to bring us to 
Chriſt. As for thoſe perſons who are ſo far advanced, 
as to walk with God continually, who ſanctify the 
minuteſt actions by a perpetual dedication of them 
to God, I do not preſume to inſtruct them. Their 


anointing teaches them all things. 


Fourthly, The matter of our prayers muſt be dit- 
ferent, according to the ſtate that we are in; for in 
prayer we ought always to lay our real caſe, what- 
ever it be, before God. Confeſſion of ſins, and petition 
for graces, are the moſt uſeful and requiſite for young 
penitents, and muſt always have a conſiderable ſnare 
in thoſe who are farther advanced. But when the 
heart overflows with joy and gratitude to God, and 
tender love to others, which is more frequently the 
caſe with thoſe, who have kept their fr/# love for 
ſome time, it is eaſy to ſee, that praiſe and inter- 
ceſſion muſt be moſt natural and ſuitable. Temporal 
wants ought not to be forgotten. We are to acknow- 


| ledge God in every thing; conſider him as our father, 


and only friend, upon all occaſions ; place no con- 
fidence in our own wiſdom or ſtrength, or in the 
courſe of nature; have moderate deſires, and be 


ready to give up even theſe. Now: prayer, with 


expreſs 
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- expreſs acts of reſignation, in reſpect of external 
things, has a tendency to beget in us ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions. However, I do not extend this to ſuch per- 
ſons as are reſigned to God in all things, temporal 
and ſpiritual, for themſelves as well as for others, 
who deſiring nothing but that the will of God may 
be done, ſee alſo that it is done, acquieſce and rejoice 


3 | 


Fifthly, Prayer muſt always be accompanied by 
faith, i. e. we muſt not only look up to God, as our 
ſole refuge, but as an effectual one. He that be- 
lieves the exiſtence and attributes of God really and 
practically, will have this entire confidence, ſo as to 
be aſſured that the thing deſired of God will be 
granted, either preciſely as deſired, or in ſome way 
more ſuitable to his circumſtances; an act of reſig- 
nation being here joined to one of faith. How far 
our Saviour's directions, concerning faith in prayer, 
are an encouragement and command to expect the 
preciſe thing deſired, is very doubtful to me. How- 
ever, we may certainly learn from his example, that 
reſignation is a neceſſary requiſite in prayer; that 
we ought always to ſay, Nevertheleſs not my will, 
but thine be done. RY 

Sixthly, Public prayer is a neceſſary duty, as well 
as private. By this we publicly profeſs our obedience 
to God through Chriſt; we excite and are excited by 
others to fervency in devotion, and to chriſtian be- 
nevolence; and we have a claim to the promiſe of 
Chriſt to thoſe who are aſſembled together in his 
name. The chriſtian religion has been kept alive, 
as one may ſay, during the great corruption and 
apoſtaſy, by the public worſhip of God in churches ; 
and it is probable, that religious aſſemblies will be 
much more frequent than they now are, whenever it 
ſhall pleaſe God to put it into the hearts of chriſtians 
to proceed to the general converſion of all nations. 
We ought therefore to prepare ourſelves for, and 


haſten 
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haſten unto, this glorious time, as much as poſſible, 
by joining together in prayers for this purpoſe ; and 
fo much the more, as we ſee the day approaching. 

Laſtly, Family prayer, which. is ſomething be- 
tween the public prayers of each church, and the 
private ones of each individual, muſt be neceſſary, 
fince theſe are. The ſame reaſons are eaſily applied. 
And I believe it may be laid down as a certain fact, 
that.no maſter or miſtrefs of a family can have a true 
concern for religion, or be a child of God, who does 
not take care to worſhip God by family prayer. Let 
the obſervation of the fact determine. 
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or THE REGARD DUE TO THE PLEASURES 
AND PAINS OF THE MORAL SENSE IN 
' FORMING THE RULE OF LIFE. 


p R OP. ILXXIV. 


The moral Senſe ought to be made the immediate 
Guide of our Actions on all ſudden 2 ; 
and therefore its Pleaſures may be conſidered as 
making Part of our primary Purſuit. 


In deducing rules for ſocial conduct above, I laid. 
down the moral ſenſe as one, which ought to have 
great influence in the moſt explicit and deliberate 

actions. Now this is, in ſome meaſure, ſufficient 
to prove, that its pleaſures make part of our primary 
purſuit. I here propoſe to ſhew, that the moral 
ſenſe ought not only to have ſome, but the ſole 
influence, on emergent occaſions ; and this will be 
a farther recommendation of its pleaſures. 

That the moral ſenſe is ſuch an immediate guide, 

will appear for the following reaſons. 

Firſt, Becauſe it offers itſelf in the various occur- 
rencies of life, at the ſame time producing its cre- 

dentials. For it warns us beforehand, and calls us to 
account afterwards ; it condemns or acquits ; it re- 
wards by the pleaſures of ſelf- approbation, or pu- 
niſhes by the pains of ſelf-condemnation. It appears 
therefore with the authority of a judge, and alſo of 
one who knows the hearts ; and, by age hw it 
claims to be God's vicegerent, and the forerunner 
Vol. II. a | = 5 
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8 of the ſentence which we may hereafter expect 
i x from him. 
5 Secondly, The moral ſenſe is generated chiefly by 
Wo piety, benevolence, and rational ſelf-intereſt ; all 
in | which are explicit guides of life in deliberate actions. 
BY Since therefore theſe are excluded on ſudden occa- 
1 ſions, through the want of time to weigh and deter- 
11 mine, it ſegms highly reaſonable to admit the moral 
; ſenſe, which is their offspring, and whoſe dictates are 
103 immediate, for their ſubſtitute. 
37 Thirdly, The greatneſs, the permanency, and the 
| calm nature of the pleaſures of the moral ſenſe, with 
7 the horrors, and conſtant recurrency, of the ſenſe 
of guilt, are additional arguments to ſhew, that 
theſe pleaſures and pains were intended for the guides 
1 of life, and the pleaſures for a primary purſuit. 
TY | Fourthly, The mechanical generation of the plea- 
ſures and pains of the moral ſenſe may by ſome be 
thought an objection to the reaſoning here uſed ; 
but it will appear otherwiſe, upon due conſideration. 
For all the things which have evident final cauſes, 
are plainly brought about by mechanical means; ſo 
that we may argue either way, viz. either from ſee- 
ing the mechanical means, to the exiſtence of a final 
BY cauſe, not yet diſcovered ; or from the exiſtence of a 
| | final cauſe, to that of the mechanical means, not yet 
. diſcovered. Thus a perſon who ſhould take notice, 
| that milk always appeared in the breaſts of the dam 
at the proper ſeaſon for the young animal, might 
conclude that this was effected mechanically ; - or; if 
he firſt ſaw, that milk muſt be brought mechanically 
into the breaſts, ſoon after the birth of the young, he 
might conclude, that this milk would be of ſome uſe; 
and, from a very little farther recollection, might 
perceive that it was for the nouriſhment of the new- 
born animal. In like manner, if any one ſees, that 
a power, like that of conſcience, muſt be generated 
in the human mind, from the frame of it, compared 
| wil 
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with the impreſſions made upon it by external objects, 
he may be aſſured, that this power muſt have ſome 
uſe; and a very little reflection upon the divine 
attributes, and the circumſtances of mankind, will 
ſhew that its peculiar uſe muſt be that of a guide 
and governor. - e . | 

If we could ſuppoſe the moral ſenſe to be either 
an inſtin& impreſſed by God, or the neceſſary reſult 


of the eternal reaſons and relations of things, i- 


dependent of aſſociation, it ought ſtill to be conſidered 

as a guide of life. For ſince the favourers of each 
of theſe ſuppoſitions maintain, that the moral ſenſe 
is entirely coincident with-the precepts of benevolence 
and piety ; it muſt, according to them, be made their 
ſubſtitute upon emergent occaſions. | 


PR 0 >. _ LAY, 


To deduce practical Rules for the Regulation and Im- 
provement of the moral Senſe. | 


THERE are three things principally neceſſary in the 
conduct of the moral ſenſe. Firſt, That it extend 
to all the actions of moment, which occur in the 
intercourſes of human life; and be a ready monitor 
to us on ſuch occafions. Secondly, That it ſhould 
not deſcend to minute and trifling particulars ; for 
then it would check benevolence, and turn the love 
of God into a ſuperſtitious fear. And, Thirdly, 
That its informations be in all caſes agretable to 
piety and benevolence, whoſe ſubſtitute it is. 

Now it will be eaſily ſeen, that, for the right con- 
duct of our moral ſenſe in all theſe particulars, it 
will be neceſſary for us to be much employed in the 
practical ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and of the writings 
of good men of all denominations, in obſerving the 
living examples of ſuch, in calling ourſelves to 
account frequently, in prayer, and other exerciſes of 

£2  _. devotion, 
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| devotion, in endeavouring to convert all the ſympa- 
| thetic and theopathetic affections into the love of 

| God, in aiming at a truly catholic and charitable ſpi- 
rit, and in — * faithfully, according to the * 

tates of benevolence, piety, and the moral ſenſe, 
| ſuch as they are at preſent. For 5 him that hath 
| ſhall be given, and he ſhall have alffidance. Some 
Wn | of theſe directions are more particularly ſuited to 
1 | ; correct one defect in the moral ſenſe, ſome ano-. 
1 ther; but they will all conſpire in "HEE and 
1 | perfecting 1 it. 
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General COROLLARIES 7» the lat SEVEN 
T SECTIONS. 


Cor. 1. W may now, by reviewing the ſeven 
laſt ſections, judge how much the chriftian mora- 
lity is ſuperior to the pagan, in ſublimity and purity. 
The pagan morality was comprehended under the 
four cardinal virtues of prudence, juſtice, fortitude, 
and temperance; and theſe were ſo explained and 
underſtood by the pagans, as to omit many neceſ- 
fary chriſtian virtues, and allow, or even recom- 
mend, ſome great enormities. I will claſs a few 
. particulars of this kind under the reſpective heads of 
ſenſation, imagination, ambition, ſelf-intereſt, ſym- 
pathy, theopathy, and the moral ſenſe. 

The pagan virtue of temperance prohibited all 
groſs exceſſes in eating and drinking, and many acts 
of lewdneſs. But it fell far ſhort of the chriſtian 
' precepts, in regard to the external actions; and 
ſeems no ways to have extended to the regulation 
of the thoughts. | | 

The pagan fortitude enjoined great patience and 
perſeverance in difficulties, pains, and dangers. But 
it was, in part, founded in pride; and ſo was oppo- 
ſite to the chriſtian fortitude, whoſe ſtrength hes in 
its weakneſs, in a diffidence in ourſelves, and confi- 
dence in God. And how much the chriſtian was 
ſuperior in degree, as well as kind, may appear from 
the examples of the martyrs and confeſſors in the 
primitive times, who were of all ranks, profeſſions, 
ages, and ſexes, and of innumerable private perſons 
in the preſent, as well as all paſt ages of the church, 
who are able to rejoice in tribulation, and to do all 
things, through Chriſt, that ſtrengtheneth them. 

They do not make a ſhew of themſelves to the 
world ; that would be oftentation, and vain-glory : 


2 3 | but 
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but thoſe who defire to be animated by, and to imi- 


tate, ſuch living examples, may find them 1 In every 
chriſtian country in the world. 
As to the pleaſures of imagination, there e to 


have been no reſtraint laid upon them by the pagan 


morality. Curioſity, and the ſtudy of the arts and 
ſciences for their own ſakes, were even recommended. 

Ambition was, in like manner, eſteemed virtuous; 
and many kinds and degrees of humility were treated 
with reproach and contempt. 

Groſs ſelf-intereſt was allowed in a much greater 
degree by the pagans, than it is amongſt chriſtians. 
The pagans ſcarce knew what refined ſelf-intereſt was ; 
and they did not at all apprehend, that any objection 
lay againſt rational ſelf-intereſt, or that a purer motive 
to action was neceſſa 

Their benevolence was chiefly a love of clans 
benefactors, and their eountry. They fell far ſhort 
of univerſal unlimited benevolence, "cc to ſelf- 
love; and they allowed, and even recommended, 
taking vengeance, on enemies, as an heroic, noble 
action, 

As to the theopathetic affections of faith, fear, 
gratitude, hope, truſt, reſignation, and love, with 
the expreſſions of theſe in prayer and praiſe, they 
knew nothing of them in general. Polytheiſm, and 
impure notions of their deities, had quite depraved 
and ſtarved all their theopathetic affections. They 


were deſtitute of love, and their fear was ſuper- 
ſtition. 


Laſtly, The conſequence of all this muſt be, and 
accordingly was, a proportional imperfection in the 


moral ſenſe. It was deficient in moſt things, erro- 


neous in many, and needleſsly ſcrupulous in ſome. It 
occupied the place of the deity ; for the beſt amongſt 
the pagans idolized the innate ſenſe of Honeſty, and 
the independent power of the mind, "We ſenſus honeſti, 
and the 20 2 hub. 10 
0 
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I do not deny but that ſome heathen moraliſts 
may now and then have expreſſed themſelves in a 
manner ſuperior to what 1 have here deſcribed. But 
I ſpeak of the general tenor of their writings, and 
deſire that may be compared with the general tenor 
of the ſcriptures, of the fathers, and of the chriſtian 
divines of all ages. | N 
Cok. 2. By a like review of the ſeven laſt ſections, 
we may diſcern more clearly and fully the relative 
nature of the virtues and vices, which has been al- 
ready taken notice of; and thus both learn to be 
more candid and charitable in our judgments on the 
actions of others, and more earneſt and unwearied 
after perfection in ourſelves. 
Cor. 3. Since it now appears fully, that the plea- 
ſures and pains of the four firſt claſſes are to be 
ſubjected to thoſe of the three laſt, i. e. the plea- 
ſures of thoſe foregone, and the pains accepted ; 
whereas the pleaſures of theſe are to be choſen, and 
the pains avoided; I will here give, in one view, 
ſome principal motives to engage us thus to regulate 
our affections and actions. 4 
Firſt, then, The great compoſure and peace of 
mind, which thoſe perſons enjoy, who make bene- 
volence, piety, and the moral ſenſe, the rule- of 
their lives, is a ſtrong inducement to us to imitate 
their example. As we deſire to learn all other arts 
from thoſe who practiſe them in the greateſt, perfec- 
tion, ſo ought we the art of living. The /perſons 
in whom this peace is moſt obſervable, were the au- 
thors of the books of the Old and New Teſtaments ; 
and theſe books may be diſtinguiſhed from all. other 
books by this remarkable circumſtance, that the 
authors appear to have been quite free from that diſ- 
ſatisfaction, doubt, care, and fear, which are ſo ob- 
vious in the diſcourſes and writings of other perſons. 
However, the ſame thing appears, in a leſs degree, 
in the diſcourſes of all good men, even heathens; as 
3 4 1 
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in the diſcourſes of Socrates preſerved by Plato and 
Xenophon; and may be obſerved in the conduct and 
behaviour of all ſuch, by thoſe who are converſant 
with them, Eminently pious and benevolent perſons 
ſeem to be in poſſeſſion of ſome great ſecret, ſome 
catholicon, or philoſopher's ſtone. They paſs through 


life, unhurt, as to the peace of their minds, by the 


evils of it; and find abundant matter for praiſe and 
thankſgiving to God in it. All which appears to be 
owing to their being guided by the true prove 
of action. 

Secondly, Death 1s certain, and neceſſarily attended 
with many terrifying aſſociations ; and a future ſtate 
muſt, even upon the ſlighteſt preſumption of its re- 
ality, be a matter of the greateſt concern to all think- 
ing perſons. Now the frequent recurrency of theſe 
fears and anxieties muſt imbitter all guilty pleaſures, 
and even the more innocent trifling amuſements ; 
which, though not glaringly oppoſite to duty, are 
yet beſides it, and foreign to it. And thus men live 


in bondage all their lives through the fear of death; 


more ſo than they are aware of themſelves on men 
often neglect the fair examination of themſelves, ſo 

much as not to know their real ſtate, though obvious 
enough upon a due inquiry); and ſtill much more 
ſo, than they own and expreſs to others. But nothing 
can deliver men from this great evil, beſides entire 


rectitude of heart. While there is a conſciouſneſs 


of any wilful failure, of any unfairneſs, of prevarica- 
tion with God, or a deſire and deſign to deceive 
one's ſelf, the terrors of religion rage with greater 
fury than in a ſtate of utter negligence, and dif- 


regard to duty. A man cannot reſt, while he is 


double-minded, while he ſtrives and hopes to ſerve 
God and mammon together; but muſt either go for- 


ward in order to obtain true laſting peace, or back 


ward to infatuate and * himſelf. And this 
helps 
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helps us to account for the foregoing obſervation on 
the behaviour of truly good men. * 
Thirdly, It appears from the very frame of our 
natures, that we are not qualified for any great de- 
grees of happineſs here, nor for an uninterrupted 
| continuance of any degree, nor for the frequent 
returns of any particular pleaſure, bodily or men- 
tal. From all which it will follow, that a general 
hope, mixed with the cares, fears, and ſorrows of 
compaſſion and contrition, is the only pleaſure, that 
is attainable, laſting, or ſuitable to our preſent cir- 
 curnſtances..- ©: | OR | 
|  Fourthly, Beſides the fears relating to death, and 
a future ſtate, all perſons who ſerve the world, muſt 
have very great ones in reſpect of the things of the 
world. A man mult be crucified to the world, before 
his heart can be at eaſe concerning its pleaſures, 
honours, and profits. And as our pains are, in 
general, more exquiſite than our pleaſures; ſo is 
fear, worldly fear, the offspring of the firſt, greater 
in degree, than worldly hope, the offspring of the 
laſt; and, if it recurs often, will overbalance 1t; and 
muſt make a great deduction, upon all ſuppoſitions. 
Now devotion to God, though it does leſſen the 
hopes of this world, as well as the fears; yet it 
ſeems to leſſen the fears in a much quicker ratio; 
however, it certainly takes off their edge, and leaves 
ſo much hope and pleaſure, as to be a foundation for 
the duty of thankfulneſs to God. 
Fifthly, An upright heart is neceſſary to our hav- 
ing a real influencing ſenſe and conviction of the 
divine amiableneſs and benevolence, and, conſex 
quently, to our peace and comfort. When any dread, 
or ſlaviſn fear, attends the conception of the divine 
nature, a man can never think himſelf ſafe; but will 
always have anxieties and miſgivings. And our 
ideas of God muſt always be thus tainted with ſu- 
perſtition, whatever our theory be, if our hearts be 
1 ot 
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not right before him. We ſhall weakly and wick- 
edly ſuppoſe and fear, that he 7s ſuch a one as we our- 
ſelves are, whatever declarations we make, whatever 
demonſtrations we poſſeſs, to the contrary. And as 
this cannot but caſt a gloom upon the whole. courſe 
of nature to the wicked, ſo the contrary perſuaſion 
is the principal ſource of joy and comfort to the 
— T _ do in earneſt believe God to be their 
end and father; they love him with a ſincere, 
though imperfect love; and are eaſily led, from the 
conſciouſneſs and inward feeling of this, 'to conſider 
him as pure and infinite love. And all theſe four 
laſt obſervations, put together, but eſpecially that of 
= paragraph, account for the facts mentioned in 
e Ef 281 | 
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. 
OF THE RULE OF FAITH. 


7 * G. a 
To inquire what Faith in natural and revealed Religion, 
or in the particular Tenets of Chriſtian Churches, is 


neceſſary for the Purification and Perfettion of our 
Natures. RO | | 


Havine now ſhewn, that benevolence, piety, and 
the moral ſenſe, are to be the guides of life, and the 
compaſs by which we are to ſteer our courſe through 
the difficulties and dangers of this mixed, imperfect 
ftate, it remains that we inquire, whether there be 
any rule of faith, reſulting or diſtinct from the forego- 
ing rule of life, that is neceſſary to our preſent duty, 
or future ſalvation. : 
Firſt, then, Since piety is part of the foregoing 
rule of life, it is evident, that no one can comply 
with this rule, unleſs he be a ſincere deiſt at leaſt, . 
i. e. unleſs he believe the exiſtence and attributes of 


God,. his providence, a future ſtate, and the, rewards . 
and puniſhments of it. | 1 pe | 
Secondly, The evidence for the chriſtian religion 
| ſeems to be ſo clear and ſtrong in all chriſtian coun- 
tries, and that with reſpect to all ranks and conditions 
of men, that -no perſon, who 1s previouſly qualified 
by benevolence, piety, and the moral ſenſe, in the 
manner deſcribed in the ſeven laſt ſections, can refuſe 
his aſſent to it. This I take to be a plain matter 
of obſervation, ſupported by the univerſal teſtimony 
of thoſe perſons, that attend to it; meaning by the 
chriſtian religion, the belief of the divine miſſion of 
 Mefes and the prophets, of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
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or the truth of the ſcriptures. ' Whoever therefore 


conducts himſelf by the foregoing rule, muſt be- 


lieve revealed religion, as well as natural, if born in 


a chriſtian country. All unbelievers, where there is 


ſo much evidence, I had almoſt faid all doubters, 
ſeem to be culpable in a very high degree. 

- Thirdly, As faith in Chriſt is the reſult of a right 
diſpoſition of mind in chriſtian countries; ſo is this 
right diſpoſition, in its turn, the reſult of beheving 
in Chriſt; and they increaſe one another reciprocally 
without limits. And though ſome perſons in the 
heathen world were conducted to great degrees of 
benevolence, and uprightneſs of mind, and even to 
ſome degrees of piety; yet were theſe perſons ex- 
ceedingly rare, and the degrees far inferior to what 
is ordinarily to be found in chriſtian countries. 
This therefore is a ſtrong proof of the neceſſity of 


faith in revealed religion. All things elſe being 


alike, the perſon who believes in Chriſt will become 
ſuperior to him who does. not, in proportion to the 
vigour of his faith. Which is alſo a plain and co- 
gent reaſon, why thoſe, that are already chriſtians, 
ſhould labour to the utmoſt of their abilities in con- 
verting the barbarous nations, even though their 
preſent ignorance of revealed religion be excuſable 
in them. But there is far more reaſon to alarm and 
awaken, if poſſible, thoſe who diſbelieve in the midſt 


of light and evidence, the loft ſheep of the houſe of 


Tfrael; fince they not only want theſe , motives and 
aſſiſtances to perfection, but are guilty of great pre- 
varication and unfairneſs with themſelves, and ſhut 
their eyes. againſt be light, becauſe their deeds are 
evil, If any unbeliever thinks this cenſure too ſe- 
vere, let him examine his own heart. Is he pre- 
viouſly qualified by love to God, and to all the 
world, by a fincere regard for, and obſervance of, 
natural religion? Is he chaſte, temperate, meek, 

| / e humble, 
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humble, juſt, and charitable ? Does he delight in 
God, in contemplating his providence, praying to 
him, and praiſing him? Does he believe a future 
ſtate, and expect it with hope and comfort? Is he 
not ſo fond of the praiſe of men, or ſo fearful of 
cenſure and ridicule, as to be aſhamed to own 
Chriſt? If the chriſtian religion be true, it muſt be 
of great importance; and, if of great importance, 
it is a duty of natural religion to inquire into it. 
The obligation therefore to examine ſeriouſly ſubſiſts 
in ſome degree, as long as there is any evidence for, 
any doubt of, the truth of revelation. For, if true, 
it muſt be of importance, whether we ſee that im- 
portance or not. He who determines, that it is of 
no importance, determines at once, that it is falſe. 
But it is too evident to all impartial obſervers, that 
choſe who diſbelieve, or affect to diſbelieve, have not 
made a ſerious accurate inquiry; ſuch a one as they 
would make about a worldly concern of moment ; 
but content themſelves, - and endeavour to. perplex 
others, with general objections, mixed, for the moſt 
part, with ridicule and raillery, things that are ma- 
nifeſt hinderances in the ſearch after truth, How- 
ever, this may be perhaps, too ſevere a cenſure, 
in reſpe& of ſome; nay, we ought not to condemn 
any, but to conſider, that to their own maſter they 
ſtand or fall. e | 

Fourthly, A nominal, or even a real, but merely 
hiſtorical and ſpeculative faith, is quite inſufficient, 
and falls infinitely ſhort of that which the foregoing 
rule of duty requires, And yet it is of ſome pro- 
bable uſe to be reckoned among the number of be- 
lievers, though a man be, for the preſent, inatten- 
tive; becauſe ſuch a one lies more in the way of 
conviction and influence ; and is free from that great 
objection and difficulty to human nature, a reluct- 
ance to change even a nominal opinion. As to the 
perſon, who. has a real, hiſtorical, ſpeculative faith, 
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i. e. who fees that the Old and New Teſtaments 


have the ſame and in many reſpects greater eviden- 
ces for their truth and genuineneſs, than other 
books univerſally allowed, who is ready to acknow- . 
ledge this, and to give reaſons for it of the ſame kind 
with thoſe that are admitted in ſimilar cafes, he 


poſſeſſes one of the principal requiſites for genera- 


ring the true, practical, internal faith, hat overcomes 
the world; and if he be not withheld by pride and 
ſelf-conceit, ſo as to reſt in this hiſtorical faith, as 
ſufficient of itſelf, will make much quicker advances, 
ceteris paribus, towards the true living faith, than a 
perſon deſtitute of the hiſtorical one. For the true 
living faith is that vivid fenſe and perception of God, 
our Saviour, a future ſtate, and the other related 
ideas, that make them appear at once as. realities, 
and become powerful and inſtantaneous motives to 
action. But it is very evident, that an hiſtorical 
faith muſt, by impreſſing and uniting theſe ideas 
during the time that they are conſidered, and re- 
flected upon, produce the effects, the reality, above- 
deſcribed, in the ſame manner as the intereſted love 
of God does at laſt generate the pure diſintereſted 
love. And the calamities and forrows of human 
life will be much more likely .to ſtrike him who 
is poſſeſſed of an hiſtorical faith, than a perſon igno- 
rant of the ſubject. 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the real 
practical faith is by no means in exact proportion to 


the hiſtorical. Perſons of good diſpoſitions, of hum- 


ble minds, who pray without ceaſing, who have 
been much afflicted, &c. have impreſſions of the 
religious kind excited in them with more vigour and 
facility than others. Let ſtill no man can have 
the practical faith without ſome degree of the hiſ- 
torical; and thoſe who have little of the hiſtorical 
are liable to be ſhaken, to be turned about by every 
wind of dofirine, and to be carried into extravagan- 

cies 
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| cies by the zeal without knowledge. Wbat God bath 
a joined together, let no man put aſunder. It is the 
| duty of every man, whether he have the practical 
faith or not, to inquire, to read the ſcriptures, and 
to meditate thereon ; the neceſſary conſequence of 
which is an increaſe of the hiſtorical faith. It is 
alſo the duty of every chriſtian to give a reaſon for 
his faith, to preach the goſpel (for true chriſtians are 
a nation of prieſts in this ſenſe) ; which cannot be 
done without ſome knowledge of the hiſtorical evi- 
dences. Admitting therefore, that mere internal faith 
(if ſuch a thing be poſſible) did ſuffice to all other 
purpoſes, it will, however, be defective in this one 
moſt neceſſary duty of. the chriſtian life, Though a 
mere good example will do much good, ye the fame 
good example, accompanied with knowledge, and a 
rational faith, will do more. | 
Fifthly, It ſeems entirely uſeleſs to all good pur- 
poſes, to the promotion of piety and benevolence, 
in the preſent ſtate of things, to form any creeds, 
articles, or ſyſtems of faith, and to require an aſſent 
to theſe in words or writing, Men are to be influ- 
enced, even in reſpect of the principal doctrines of 
God's providence, a future ſtate, and the truth of 
the ſcriptures, by rational methods only, not by com- 
pulſion. This ſeems acknowledged on all hands. 
Why then ſhould harſher methods be uſed in things 
of confeſſedly leſs importance? It is true, that ma- 
giſtrates have a power from God to inflict puniſh- 
ment upon ſuch as diſobey, and to confine the natural 
liberty of acting within certain bounds, for the com- 
mon good of their ſubjects. But all this is of a na- 
ture very foreign to the pretences for confining 
opinions by diſcouragements and puniſhments. 


Thoſe who believe neither natural nor revealed 
religion practically, will be held by no reſtraints ; 
|  _ they will appear to conſent to any thing, juſt as their 
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intereſt leads them. And this is the caſe of a great 
part of the ſubſcribers in all chriſtian communities. 
They have a mere nominal faith only, at the time of 


ſubſcribing, not even a ſpeculative or hiſtorical one: 


or if they have any degree of ſeriouſneſs, and good 
impreſſions, they muſt do proportional violence to 
theſe by performing a religious act out of a mere 
intereſted view. i | | | 

If the perſon be an earneſt believer of natural 
religion, but an unbeliever in reſpect of revealed 
(to ſuppoſe this poſſible for argument's fake), he will 


not attempt any office in the chriſtian miniſtry. 
However, he ought not to. be deprived of civil 


privileges, whilſt ſo many wicked nominal chriſtians 

are ſuffered to enjoy them. | 
Suppoſe the perſon required to ſubſcribe to be a 
ſpeculative hiſtorical believer, why ſhould his future 
inquiries be confined ? How can he inquire honeſtly, 
if they be? How can a perſon be properly qualified 
to ſtudy the word of God, and to ſearch out its 
meaning, who finds. himſelf previouſly confined to 
interpret it in a particular manner? If the ſubject 
matter of the article be of great importance to be 
underſtood and believed, one may prefume, that it 
is plain, and needs no article; if of ſmall importance, 
why ſhould it be made a teſt, or inſiſted upon? 
If it be a difficult, abſtruſe point, no one upon 
earth has authority to make an article. concerning 
it. We are all brethren; there is no father, no 
maſter, amongſt us; we are helpers of, not lords 
over, each other's faith. If we judge from other 
branches of learning, as natural philoſophy, or phy- 
fic, we ſhall there find, that the pure evidence of 
the things themſelves is ſufficient to overcome all 
oppoſition, after a due time. The doctrines of gra- 
vitation, of the different refrangibility of the rays 
of light, of the circulation of the blood, &c. can 
never be believed to any uſeful practical purpoſe, — 
they 
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they be examined and underſtood ; and thoſe, who 
now believe them, affirm, that this is all that is ne- 
ceſſary for their univerſal reception. If they ſhould 
be miſtaken in this, free examination would be ſo 


much the more requiſite. 


The apoſtles' creed is ſo plain and clear, except in 
the three articles concerning the deſcent of Chriſt 
into hell, the holy catholic church, and the com- 
munion of ſaints, that no one who believes the 
truth of the ſcriptures,” can heſitate about it; not 


even how to interpret the three forementioned arti- 


cles, in a ſenſe agreeable to the ſcriptures. It is 
quite uſeleſs therefore to require an aſſent even to 
theſe articles. As to the metaphyſical ſubtleties, 
which appear in the ſubſequent creeds, they can at 
beſt be only human interpretations of ſcripture words; 
and therefore can have no authority. Words refer 
to words, and to grammatical and logical analogies, 
in an endleſs manner, in theſe things; and all the 


real foundation which we have is in the words of 
 ſeripture, and of the moſt ancient writers, conſidered 


as helps, not authorities. It is ſufficient therefore, 


that a man take the ſcriptures for his guide, and 


apply himſelf to them with an honeſt heart, and 
humble and earneſt prayer ; which things have no 
connection with forms and ſubſcriptions. 3: 

Nay, it ſeems needleſs, or enſnaring to ſubſcribe 
even to the ſcriptures themſelves. If to any parti- 
cular canon, copy, &c. enſnaring, becauſe of the 
many real doubts in theſe things. If not, it is quite 


ſuperfluous from the latitude allowed. Yet ſtill ir 


appears to me inconteſtable, that no careful impartial - 
Inquirer can doubt of the great truths of the ſcrip- 
_ tures, ſuch as the miraculous birth, life, death, 


reſurrection and aſcenſion of Chriſt, &c. or of the 
practical conſequences thence ariſing; and ſurely it 
cannot be neceſſarily requiſite, that a man ſhould 


believe more than theſe. | 55 
VoI. II. A a For, 
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For, Laſtly, Let us ſuppoſe the perſon required to 
aſſent, or ſubſcribe, to be a real earneſt believer. 
It can ſcarce be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a perſon ſhould 
aſſent to any ſet of articles, ſo as honeſtly to affirm, 
that he would chooſe to expreſs his own ſenſe of 


the ſcripture language in theſe words. To ftrain 


either the ſcriptures, or the articles, muſt be a very 
ungrateful taſk to an ingenuous man; and perhaps 
there may be ſo wide a difference in ſome inſtances 


in his opinion, that no ſtraining can bring them 


together. And thus ſome of the moſt earneſt be- 
lievers are excluded from the chriſtian miniſtry, and 

from certain common privileges of ſociety, by a 
method, which ſuffers nominal wicked chriſtians to 
paſs without difficulty. . 
If it be objected, that, unleſs preachers ſubſcribe, 
they may teach different doctrines; J anſwer, that 
they do this, though they do ſubſcribe; and that 
in the moſt important practical points. If the ſcrip- 
tures cannot yet produce a true unity of opinion 


on account of our preſent ignorance, and the weak- 
neſs and wickedneſs of our natures, how ſhould 


articles do this? Men can put as different ſenſes 
upon articles, as upon texts, and ſo diſpute without 
end. Which evidently appears to have been the 
caſe in the primitive church. Every deciſion, as 
ſoon as ſettled, became the ſource of a new divi- 
ſion between perſons, who yet ſtill agreed to the 


2 foregoing deciſion in words; till at laſt the whole 


efficacy and ſpirit of chriſtianity, was loſt in mere 
verbal diſputes. But the beſt anſwer is, that 
preachers ought entirely . to confine themſelves to 
practical ſubjects, the deſcriptions of the virtues 


and vices, with the motives for and againſt each, 


the directions to attain the virtues, and avoid the 


vices; and this in all the various real circumſtances 


of human life. Learned inquiries have their uſe 


undoubtedly ; but they are much better communi- 


cated 
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cated to the learned world by the preſs, than to a 
mixed aſſembly by the pulpit. It is a kind of ſa- 
crilege to rob God's flock of the nouriſhment due 
to them from public preachings, and, in its ſtead, to 
run out upon queſtions, that miniſter no profit to 
the hearers, at leaſt to far the greateſt part. 

As to the preſs, ſince all other men have the 
liberty of conveying their thoughts to the public that 
way, it is ſurely unfitting, that the miniſters of the 
goſpel ſhould be deprived of it. And, indeed, to 
lay any reſtraints, looks like diftruſtipg the cauſe. 
There is undoubtedly a. very bad uſe made of the 
| preſs, and woe 10 thoſe by whom offences come to the 
little ones that believe in Chriſt! But it is to be 
| hoped and preſumed, that the power of the wicked to 
do harm 1s not equal to the power of the good to 
do good, in this or any other ſuch neutral method 
of communicating infection good and bad to the 
public, This would be to prefer barbarity and 
ignorance to the inſtruction and civilization of man- 
kind. Learning, arts, and improvements of all 
kinds, are ſubſervient both to good and bad pur- 
poſes; and yet ſtill the balance is probably on the 
ſide of good upon the whole, ſince God is all power- 
ful, all wiſe, and all good. Theſe attributes muſt 
ever turn the ſcale to their own ſide, finitely in 
every finite portion of time, infinitely in infinite 
time. We need not fear therefore, but that true 
knowledge will at laſt be increaſed and prevail, that 
the wiſe and good will underſtand, the wicked be 
ſilenced and converted, and the church of Chriſt fill 
the whole earth. It is a great inſult offered to the 
truths of religion, to ſuppoſe that they want the 
ſame kind of aſſiſtance as impoſtures, human pro- 
jects, or worldly, deſigns. Let every man be al- 
lowed to think, ſpeak, and write, freely; and then 


the errors will combat one another, and leave truth 
unhurt. | 


A a 3 Sixthly, 
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Sixthly, Though creeds, articles, &c. ſeem to 
have no uſe now, but even to be prejudicial to the 
cauſe of truth in themſelves; yet it may be ne- 
ceſſary to ſubmit to ſome forms of this kind in cer- 
tain caſes; at leaſt, it no ways becomes a chriſtian 


to declaim againſt them in violent terms, or oppoſe 


them with bitterneſs, but merely, in a plain diſpaſ- 


fionate way, to repreſent the truth of the caſe, ſo 


as by degrees to draw men's zeal from theſe leſſer 


matters, and transfer it upon greater. Let not bim 


that eateth, deſpiſe him that eateth not; and let not 
him which eateth not, judge him that eateth. There 


may be good relative reaſons in both caſes. And 


it may be, and probably is the truth, that in the 
early ages of the church, whilſt chriſtians were Ju- 
daizers, entangled in externals, groſs in their con- 
ceptions, &c. theſe forms were neceſſary, ceteris 
manentibus. But now they grow old, and ſeem ready 
to die away, and to give place to the worſhip of 


God in ſpirit, and in truth; in which there is no 


Papiſt, Proteſtant, Lutheran, Calviniſt, Trinitarian, 
Unitarian, Myſtic, Methodiſt, &c. but all theſe diſ- 


tinctions are carried away like the chaff of the ſum- 


mer threſhing-floors. We are all chriſtians, - we 
received this denomination in apoſtolic times, and 
ought to ſeek no other.. Only let us take care to 
depart from iniquity, to have the true ſeal of God 
in our foreheads, not the mark of the beaſt. The 
real converſion of the heart from the jdolatrous wor- 
ſhip of pleaſure, honour, and profit, of ſenſation, 


imagination, ambition, and ſelf-intereſt, to ſerve 
the living God, is the only thing of importance; 
Circumciſion and uncircumciſion are equally nothing. Let 


every man abide in the ſame calling wherein he was 
called. Only, where a plain a& of infincerity 1s 
required, this approaches to the caſe of eating in the 
idol's temple, and gives great offence to others. 
Seyenthly, 
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Seventhly, If we examine the doctrines which are 
chiefly conteſted among chriſtians by the oppoſite 
parties, it will appear, that the diſputes are, in great 
meaſure, verbal, and proceed from men's not know- 
ing the true nature and uſe of words. Thus, if we 
conſider. the doctrine of infallibility, the nature of 
words ſhews at once, that this could be of no uſe, 
fince the deciſions of the infallible judge muſt be 
expreſſed in words, and conſequently be liable to be 
miſunderſtood by ſome or other of the readers, for 
the ſame reaſons as the ſcriptures are. To ſay that 
Chriſt's body and blood are in the bread and wine 
ſo as that the ſenſible qualities of one become the 
ſenſible qualities of the other, would be to appeal 
to the ſenſes for aſſent, where they inſtantly reject 
the propoſition. To fay that Chriſt's. myſtical or 
glorified body is preſent in ſome way or other, is 
what no one can deny, becauſe nothing is really 
affirmed. - The words ſeem to coaleſce into a verbal 
truth ; but when we attempt to realize. the pro- 
poſition, it vaniſhes. The ſcripture expreſſions con- 
cerning the myſtical body of Chriſt, and his union 
with the church, contain within them ſome moſt _ 
important and wonderful truths undoubtediy, but 
they are yet ſealed up from us. —In the diſputes 
concerning the trinity and incarnation of Chriſt, if 
the words perſon, ſubſtance, nature, &c. be uſed as 
in other caſes, or any way defined, the moſt expreſs 
contradictions follow: yet the language of the 
ſcriptures is moſt difficult, ſublime, and myſterious, 
in reſpect of the perſon of Chriſt; ſo that one can- 
not fall ſhort of paying all that honour to Chriſt, 
| Which the moſt orthodox believe to be required. 

As to the doctrine of the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, it 
appears that he has done all for us that one being 
can do for another; and that it would be a moſt 
unjuſtifiable and narrow way of expreſſing ourſelves, 
to confine the benefits received from Chriſt to that 
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of mere example. But the firſt and moſt literal 


| ſenſe of the words /acrifice, redemption, &c. when 


realized, is evidently impoſſible; and we do not 
ſeem to be able to give any better general ſenſe to 
theſe words, than by ſaying, that they ſignify, that 
the ſufferings of one being are, by the order of 
God, made the means of happineſs to another. To 
adopt the ideas of debt, wrath of God, &c. in a 
ſtrict ſenſe, is anthropomorphitiſm. The in- 
troduction of new, unſcriptural, technical terms 
ſeems ſcarce juſtifiable, unleſs as far as one chriſ- 
tian brother may thereby endeavour to make the 
harmony and analogy of the ſcripture language to 


itſelf, and to the courſe of nature, more evident 


to another. But this 1s all private interpretation. 
And it often happens in theſe caſes, that an hy- 
potheſis is taken up haſtily, in order to reconcile 
the ſcripture to itſelf, like thoſe philoſophical ones, 
which are not drawn from a number of concur- 


ring facts, but merely accommodated to a few par- 
ticular appearances. 


CHAP. 
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„ 


Of the ExeecTaTIONs of MANKIND, here and bere- 
after, in ConSEQUENCE of their OBSERVANCE or 
VIoLATION of the RuLE of Lies. | 


„ K. 


OF THE EXPECTATIONS OF INDIVIDUALS 
IN THE PRESENT LIFE. 


P R © fr. LEXVEH.: 


It is probable, that moſt or all Men receive more 
Happineſs than Miſery in their Paſſage through the 
preſent Life. ; 


Sou evidences for this propoſition have been 
given above, where it was alleged as one of the proofs 
of the goodneſs of God. Here we may conſider it, 
both as deducible from thoſe evidences, and from 
the goodneſs of God, previouſly eſtabliſhed upon 
independent principles. 

For if we ſuppoſe God to be both infinitely bene- 
volent, and the ſole cauſe of all things; if, farther, 
the relative appellations of governor, friend, and 
father, may with propriety be made the foundation 
of our inquiries into his diſpenſations in general (all 

A444 - which 
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which I have endeavoured to prove above); we 
can ſcarce ſuppoſe, but that the remarkable period 
of our exiſtence, which commences at our birth, and 
ends with the death of the body, which we then 
brought into the world with us, will, upon the whole, 


afford us more pleaſure than pain. This is, at leaſt, 


our firſt and moſt natural preſumption, in the view 


of things here conſidered. However, it muſt always 


be remembered, that we are not proper judges of 
ſuch high ſpeculations ; and that an over-balance of 


- miſery in this life, or any other, is perfectly conſiſtent 


with the infinite goodneſs of God, even according 
to our ways of reaſoning, upon ſuppoſition that all 
his creatures become happy upon the whole at laſt, 
finitely ar infinitely. EO | 

I chooſe therefore to reſt this propoſition chiefly 
upon certain intimations, and indirect evidences 
thereof, which are ſcattered up and down in the ſcrip- 
tures. Such are the bleſſing of God conferred upon 
all his creatures at their creation, his covenant with 
them all at the flood, the precepts to all to praiſe 
him, the mention of his being /oving to every man, 
of remembering mercy in judgment, not being extreme 
to mark what is done amiſs, & c. Theſe are no direct 
proofs of the propoſition here advanced ; but they 
leave ſuch impreſſions of love and mercy upon the 
mind, and ſeem intended to put us into ſuch a way 
of thinking and reaſoning, as lead to it. They 
afford therefore ſome preſumption in its favour, ſince 


nothing contrary thereto is to be found any where 


either in the word or works of God. 

The murmurings, and bitter outcries, of men in 
a ſtate of ſuffering, are no more an evidence againſt 
this propoſition, than the extravagant mirth, and 


chimerical hopes, of unexperienced perſons, during 


health and proſperity, are for it. Neither of theſe 
take in the whole of the caſe. - 


PROP. 
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P R OP. LXXVIIL 


The Balance cannot be much in Favour even of the moſt 
happy, during the preſent Life. * | 


For, Firſt, This is agreeable to the general ex- 
perience of mankind. It is obvious, that life is 
chequered with good and evil in ſuch degrees and 
varieties, as that the firſt cannot prevail much. 
Agreeably to this, the experienced and diſpaſſionate, 
in reviewing their paſt life, will at leaft affirm, that 
the happineſs has not greatly exceeded the miſery. 
And indeed the difficulty of proving the foregoing 
propoſition is a very ſufficient evidence for this. 

Secondly, The diſorderly ſtate of the external 
world, and the imperfection of our bodies, with 
their tendency to corruption, do not permit, that 
| happineſs ſhould much exceed miſery in the preſent 
life; and may be conſidered as the efficient inſtru- 
mental cauſe of this. Bodily pain muſt in many caſes 
be impreſſed upon us by external objects; both this, 
and bodily pleaſure, lay the foundation for intellectual 
pains, and for irregular paſſions, which- lead back 
again to pain, bodily and mental; our bodies muſt 
return to duſt, and every manifeſt approach thereto 
muſt be attended with ſuffering; and the unknown 
internal ſtructure of the brain, the great inſtrument 
of ſenſe and thought, is ſuch, as ſubjects us, from 
fnnumerable ſecret unavoidable cauſes, to paſs into 
the limits of pain. All which is only ſaying in other 
words, that we are fallen creatures. 

"Thirdly, In our preſent circumſtances, all other 
things remaining as they are, it is requiſite for us-not 
to have any great over-balance of happineſs in this 
life; and this may be conſidered as the final cauſe. 

| | For 
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For we may hope, by this perpetual mixture of mi- 
ſery with our happineſs, to be the ſooner and the 
more perfectly freed from that ſelf-love, groſs or re- 
fined, which every kind and degree of happineſs, 
even the moſt ſpiritual, contributes to generate in us; 
and to make the greater progreſs in learning the 
virtues of benevolence, compaſſion, humility, fear of 
God, ſubmiſſion to his will, earneſt application to 
him, faith, hope, love towards him. 

Fourthly, The whole tenor of the ſcriptures ſnews 
both in a direct and indirect way, that we ought 
not, cannot expect any great or laſting happineſs in 
this ie;-- : | | 
We ought therefore, whenever falſe flattering 
hopes, with relation to our future condition in this 
life, riſe up to view in our imaginations, and tempt 
us, inſtantly to reject them; and, in the language 
of the ſcriptures, 10 rejoice as though we rejoiced not; 
to remember that we are ſtrangers and pilgrims here, 
that we only dwell in tabernacles, have no continuing 
city, but expect one to come, the new Jeruſalem, of 
which we are denizens, where our treaſure and hearts 
ought to be. The beſt and moſt religious perſons 
ought to expect, and even to deſire this daily bread 
of ſorrow and afflition, this Zleſſedne/ſs of thoſe that 
mourn, and to watch and pray againſt the tempta- 
tions of proſperity, leſt the day of death ſhould come 
upon them unawares, as a thief in the night, while 
they are eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage. 

Cox. We might ſhew, by a like method of rea- 
ſoning, that if the miſery of this life ſhould, in 
certain caſes, outweigh the happineſs, it cannot, 
however, do this in any great degree. There muſt, 


here, be many intervals of eaſe, cheerfulneſs, and 

even poſitive pleaſure. Dejection and deſpondency 

are therefore as unſuitable to our preſent ſituation, 
| | as 
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28 2 vain confidence, and fooliſh hope, of uninter- 
rupted happineſs. We may learn alſo hence not to be 
terrified at any ſelf-denials or ſufferings for the ſake of 
religion, excluſively of thoſe arguments, which ſhew 
in a direct way, that religion promotes our preſent 
happineſs, as well as our future. Our very natures 
prevent the long continuance of exquiſite miſery. 
Miſery by continuance declines, and even paſſes into 
| happineſs ; and there muſt be, in every ſtate of long 
continuance, the frequent intervention of grateful 
ſenſations and ideas. | 


PR O P. LI. 


Virtue has always the faireſt Proſpect, even in this Life ; 
and Vice is always expoſed to the greateſt Hazards. 


Tuis has been the buſineſs of the laſt chapter to 
ſnhew. But it is a truth, which is ſufficiently evident 
from common obſervation. Particular acts of virtue 
and vice often fail of their due reward and puniſh- 
ment, if we take in no more than a ſmall period of 
time after the a& is performed. But then, if we 
take in the indefinite extent of this life, and eſtimate 
the natural expectations, it can ſcarce be doubted, 

but that every act of virtue is our greateſt wiſdom, 
even in reſpe& of this world, every act of vice our 
greateſt folly. Now this general tendency of virtue 
and vice reſpectively may be conſidered as the prin- 
cipal evidence, which the light of nature, not ſub- 
tilized or refined by deep ſpeculations, affords for the 
moral character of the Deity. The rewards which 
the courſe of nature beſtows upon virtue in general, 
and the fairneſs of the proſpe& which it affords to 
the virtuous, ſhew that the virtuous are acceptable to 


the Deity; and we may conclude for like reaſons, 
that vice is odious in his ſight. 


PROP. 
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PRO P. ILXXXX. 


| 1 1 does not ſeem at all probable, that Happineſs is ny 


proportioned to Virtue in the preſent Life.” 


For, Firſt, Thoſe who ſuffer martyrdom for the 
ſake of religion cannot be ſaid to receive any reward 
in this life for this their laſt and greateſt act of 
fidelity. 

Secondly, Many good men are exerciſed with 
ſevere trials, purified thereby, and removed into 


another ſtate in the courſe of this purification, or 


ſoon after it. Diſeaſes which end in death, are 2 
principal means of ſuch purifications. 

Thirdly, There are frequent inſtances of perſons 
free indeed from groſs vices, but void of great virtues, 
who from a favourable conjuncture of circumſtances 
in this world, ſuch as we may ſuppoſe attended 
the rich man in the parable, fair ſumptuouſſy 
every day, and live in a ſtate of comparative eaſe and 
pleaſure. 

Fourthly, The ſame thing ſeems to hold in certain 
rare inſtances, even of. very vicious perſons; and one 
might almoſt conjecture, that Providence expoſes 
ſome inſtances of this kind to view in a notorious 
manner, that the apparent inequality of its diſpen- 
ſations here, in a few caſes, and the argument for a 
future ſtate thence deducible, may make the greater 
impreſſion upon us. 

The reader may obſerve, that this propoſition is not 
contrary to the foregoing; and that the foregoing 
muſt be eſtabliſhed previouſly, before we can 
draw an argument for a future ſtate from this, 
and the moral character of __ Deity, put toge- 


ther. 


It - 
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It is to be obſerved alſo of the reaſoning made 
uſe of under all the four propoſitions of this ſection, 
that it is rather probable, and concluſive, in a general 
way only, than demonſtrative and preciſe. How- 
ever, the probability and precifion are as great as 
is neceſſary in practical matters. The practical 
| inferences would remain the ſame, though theſe 
were leſs. 
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E c r u. 


OF THE EXPECTATION OF BODIES POLITIC, THE 
JEWS IN PARTICULAR, AND THE WORLD IN 
GENERAL, DURING THE PRESENT STATE OF 
THE EARTH. 


0 f. 


It is n that all the pre gent civil Governments will 
e overturned. 


Tris may appear from the ſcripture prophecies, 
both in a direct way, i. e. from expreſs paſſages; 
fuch as thoſe concerning the deſtruction of the image, 
and four beaſts, in Daniel; of Chriſt's breaking all 
nations with a rod of iron, and daſhing them in pieces 
like a potter's veſſel, &c. and from the ſupremacy 
and univerſal extent of the fifth monarchy, or king- 
dom of the ſaints, which is to be ſet up. 

We may. conclude the ſame thing alſo from the 
final reſtoration of the Jews, and the great glory 
and dominion promiſed to them, of which I ſhall 


_ ſpeak below. 


And it adds ſome light and evidence to this, that 
all the known governments of the world have the 
evident principles of corruption in themſelves. They 
are compoſed of jarring elements, and ſubſiſt only 
by the alternate prevalence of theſe over each other. 
The ſplendour, luxury, ſelf-intereſt, martial glory, 
&c. which paſs for eſſentials in chriſtian govern- 
ments, are totally oppoſite to the meek, humble, 
ſelf-denying ſpirit of chriſtianity ; and whichſover of 
theſe finally prevails over the other, the preſent 

form 
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form of the government muſt be diſſolved. Did 
true chriſtianity prevail throughout any kingdom 
entirely, the riches, ſtrength, glory, &c. of that 

kingdom would no longer be an object of attention 
to the governors or governed ; they would become a 


nation of prieſts and apoſtles, and totally diſregard 
the things of this world. But this is not to be ex- 


pected: I only mention it to ſet before the reader the 
natural conſequence of it. If, on the contrary, worldly 


wiſdom and infidelity prevail over chriſtianity, which 


ſeems to be the prediction of the ſcriptures, this 


worldly wiſdom will be found utter fooliſhneſs at laſt, 


even in reſpect of this world; the governments, 
which have thus loft their cement, the ſenſe of duty, 
and the hopes and fears of a future life, will fall into 
anarchy and confuſion, and be entirely diſſolved. 


And all this may be applied, with a little change, 


to the Mahometan and heathen governments. When 
chriſtianity comes to be propagated 1n the countries 
where theſe ſubſiſt, it will make ſo great a change 
in the face of affairs, as muſt ſhake the civil powers, 
which are here both externally and internally oppoſite 
to it; and the increaſe of wickedneſs, which is the 
natural and neceſſary conſequence of their oppoſition, 
will farther accelerate their ruin. | 
The diſſolution of ancient empires and republics 
may alſo prepare us for the expectation of a diſſolu- 
tion of the preſent governments. But we muſt not 
carry the parellel too far here, and ſuppoſe that as 
new governments have ariſen out of the old ones, 


reſembling them in great meaſure, ſubſiſting for a 


certain time, and then giving place to other new 
ones, ſo it will be with the preſent governments. 


The prophecies do not admit of this; and it may be 


eaſily ſeen, that the ſituation of things in the great world 
is very different from what it has ever been before, 
Chriſtianity muſt now either be proved true, to the 
entire conviction of unbelievers ; or, if it be an im- 


poſture, 
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. poſture, it will ſoon be detected. And whichſoever 
of theſe turns up, muſt make the greateſt change in 
the face of affairs. I ought rather to have ſaid, that 
the final prevalence and eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity, 
which, being true, cannot but finally prevail, and be 
eſtabliſhed, will do this. But it may perhaps be of 
ſome uſe juſt to put falſe ſuppoſitions. 

How near the diſſolution of the preſent govern- 
ments, generally or particularly, may be, would be 
great raſhneſs to affirm. Chriſt will come in this 
ſenſe alſo as a thief in the night. Our duty is 
therefore to watch, and to pray; to be faithful ſte- 
wards; to give meat, and all other requiſites, in due 
ſeaſon, to thoſe under our care ; and to endeavour 
by theſe, and all other lawful means, to preſerve the 
government, under whoſe protection we live, from 
diſſolution, ſeeking the peace of it, and ſubmitting to 
- every ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake. No 
prayers, no endeavours of this kind, can fail of having 
ſome good effect, public or private, for the preſer- 
vation of ourſelves or others. The great diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence are conducted by means that are 
either ſecret, or, if they appear, that are judged feeble 
and inefficacious. No man can tell, however private 
his ſtation may be, but his fervent prayer may 
avail to the ſalvation of much people. But it is more 
peculiarly the duty of magiſtrates thus to watch over 
their ſubjects, to pray for them, and to ſet about the 
reformation of all matters civil and eccleſiaſtical, ta 
the utmoſt of their power. Good governors may 
promote the welfare and continuance of a ſtate, and 
wicked ones muſt accelerate its ruin. The ſacred 
hiſtory affords us inſtances of both kinds, and they 
are recorded there for the admonition of kings and 
princes in all future times. 

It may not be amiſs here to note a few jnflances 
of the analogy between the body natural, with the 
—_— of the individual to which it belongs, and 


the 
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the body politic, compoſed of many individuals, 
with its happineſs, or its flouriſhing ſtate in reſpect 
of arts, power, riches, &c. Thus all bodies politic 
| ſeem, like the body natural, to tend to deſtruction 
and diſſolution, as is here affirmed, through vices 
public and private, and to be reſpited for certain 
intervals, by partial, imperfect reformations There 
is no complete or continued ſeries of public happi- 
neſs on one hand, no utter miſery on the other ; for 
the diſſolution of the body politic is to be confidered 
as its death. It ſcems as romantic therefore for any 
one to project the ſcheme of a perfect government in 
this imperfect ſtate, as to be in purſuit of an univerſal 
remedy, a remedy which ſhould cure all diſtempers, 
and prolong human life beyond limit. And yet 
as temperance, labour, and medicines, in ſome 
caſes, are of great uſe in preſerving and reſtoring 
health, and prolonging life; ſo induſtry, juſtice, 
and all other virtues, public and private, have an 
analogous effect in reſpect of the body politic. As 
all the evils, which individuals ſuffer through the 
infirmity of the mortal body, and the diſorders of the 
external world, may, in general, contribute to increaſe 
their happineſs even in this life, and alſo* are of 
great uſe to others; and as, upon the ſuppoſition of 
a future ſtate, death itſelf appears to have the ſame 
| beneficial tendency in a more eminent degree than 
any other event in life, now conſidered as indefi- 
nitely prolonged; ſo the diſtreſſes of each body politic 
are of great uſe to this body itſelf, and alſo of great 
uſe to all neighbouring ſtates; and the diſſolutions 
of governments have much promoted the know- 
ledge of true religion, and of uſeful arts and ſciences, 
all which ſeem, in due time and manner, intended to 
be entirely ſubſervient to true religion at laſt. And 
this affords great comfort to benevolent and religious 
perſons, when they conſider the hiſtories of former 
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times, or contemplate the probable conſequences of 


| things 1 in e generations. 


P R FP. 


. 's probable, that the preſent Forms of Church Govern- 


ment will be diſſolved. 


THis propoſition follows from the foregoing. 
The civil and eccleſiaſtical powers are ſo interwoven 
and cemented together, in all the countries of chri/- 
tendom, that if the firſt fall, the laſt muſt fall alſo. 

But there are many prophecies, which declare the 
fall of the eccleſiaſtical powers of the chriſtian world. 
And though each church ſeems to flatter itſelf with 
the hopes of being exempted ; yet it is very plain, 
that the prophetical characters belong to all. They 
have all left the true, pure, ſimple religion; and 
teach for doctrines the commandments of men, 
They are all merchants of the earth, and have 
ſet up a kingdom of this world, abounding in 
riches, temporal power, and external pomp. They 
have all a dogmatizing ſpirit, and perſecute ſuch as 
do not receive their own mark, and worſhip the 
image which they have ſet up. They all neglect 
Chriſt's command of preaching the goſpel to all 
nations, and even that of going to he loft ſheep of the 
houſe of Iſrael, there being innumerable multitudes in 
all chriſtian countries, who have never been taught 
to read, and who are, in other reſpects alſo, deſtitute 
of the means of ſaving knowledge. It is very true, 
that the church of Rome is Babylon the great, and 
the mother of harlots, and of the abominations of the 
earth, But all the reſt have copied her example, 
more or leſs. They have all received money, like 
Gehazi; and therefore the leproſy of Naaman will 
cleave: to them, and to their ſeed for ever. And 
this impurity may be conſidered not only as juſtify- 
ing the application of the prophecies to all the 

chriſtian 
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chriſtian churches, but as a natural cauſe for their 
downfal. The corrupt governors of the ſeveral 


churches will ever oppoſe the true goſpel, and in ſo 


doing will bring ruin upon themſelves. | 

The deſtruction of the temple at Jeruſalem, and 
of the hierarchy of the Jews, may likewiſe be con- 
ſidered as a type and preſage of the deſtruction 
of that Judaical form of rites, ceremonies, and 
human ordinances, which takes place, more or leſs, 
in all chriſtian countries. f 

We ought, however, to remark here, 

Firſt, That though the church of Chriſt has been 
corrupted thus in all ages and nations, yet there 
have been, and will be, in all, many who receive 
the ſeal of God, and worſhip him in ſpirit, and in 
truth. And of theſe as many have filled high ſta- 
tions, as low ones. Such perſons, though they 
have concurred in the ſupport of what is contrary 
to the pure religion, have, however, done it inno- 
cently, with reſpect to themſelves, being led thereto 
by invincible prejudices. | py 

Secondly, Nevertheleſs, when it ſo happens, that 
perſons in high ſtations in the church have their 
eyes enlightened, and ſee the corruptions and de- 
ficiencies of it, they muſt incur the prophetical cen- 
{ures in the higheſt degree, if they ſtill concur, nay, 
if they do not endeavour to reform and purge out 
theſe defilements. And though they cannot, accord- 
ing to this propoſition, expect entire ſucceſs; yet 
they may be bleſſed with ſuch a degree, as will 
abundantly compenſate their utmoſt endeavours, and 
rank them with the prophets and apoſtles. 

Thirdly, As this corruption and degeneracy of 
the chriſtian church has proceeded from the fallen 
ſtate of mankind, and particularly of thoſe nations 
to whom the goſpel was firſt preached, and amongſt 
whom it has been fince received; ſo it has, all other 
things being ſuppoſed to remain the ſame, ſuited our 

— | b 2 circumſtances, 
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_ circumſtances, in the beſt manner poſſible, and will 
continue to do ſo, as long as it ſubſiſts. God brings 
good out of evil, and draws men to himſelf in ſuch 
manner as their natures will admit of, by external 
pomp and power, by things not good in themſelves, 
and by ſome that are profane and unholy. He 
makes uſe of ſome of their corruptions, as means 
of purging away the reſt. The impurity of man- 
kind is too groſs to unite at once with the ſtrict 
purity of the goſpel. The Roman empire firſt, and 
the Goths and Vandals afterwards, required, as one 
may ſay, ſome ſuperſtitions and idolatries to be 
mixed with the chriſtian religion; elſe they could 
not have been converted at all. 
Fourthly, It follows from theſe e 

that good men ought to ſubmit to the eccleſiaſtical 
| powers that be, for conſcience ſake, as well as to 
the civil ones. They are both from God, as far as 
reſpects inferiors. Chriſt and his apoſtles obſerved 
the law, and walked orderly, though they declared 
the deſtruction of the temple, and the change of 
the cuſtoms eſtabliſhed by Moſes. Both the Babylo- 
nians, who deſtroyed Feruſalem the firſt time, and 
the Romans, who did it the ſecond, were afterwards 
deſtroyed themſelves in the moſt exemplary man- 
ner. And it is probable, that thoſe who ſhall here- 
after procure the downfal of the forms of church- 
government, will not do this from pure love, and 
chriſtian charity, but from the moſt corrupt mo- 
tives, and by conſequence bring upon themſelves, 
in the end, the ſevereſt chaſtiſements. It is there- 
fore the duty of all good chriſtians to obey both 
the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers under which they 
were born, i. e. provided diſobedience to God be 
not enjoined, which is ſeldom the caſe; to promote 
ſubjection and obedience in others; gently to reform 
and rectify, and to pray for che * and 9 
of, their own Jeruſalem. | 
PROP. 
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P'* © r. Lex. 


Tt is probable, that the Jews will be reftored to Paleſtine. 


Tuts appears from the prophecies, which relate 


to the reſtoration of the Jews and J/aelites to their 
_ own land. For, | EC 


Firſt, Theſe have never yet been fulfilled in any 
ſenſe agreeable to the greatneſs and gloriouſneſs of 
them. The peace, power, and abundance of bleſs- 
ings, temporal and ſpiritual, promiſed to the Jews 


upon their return from captivity, were not beſtowed 


upon them in the interval between the reign of 


Cyrus, and the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus; and 


ever ſince this deſtruction they have remained in a 
deſolate ſtate. | . 


- Secondly, The promiſes of reſtoration relate to 
the. ten tribes, as well as the two of Judah and 


Benjamin. But the ten tribes, or Mraelites, which 
were captivated by Salmaneſer, have never been 
reſtored at all. There remains therefore a reſtora- 
tion yet future for them. on | 

Our 1gnorance of the place where they now lie 
hid, or fears that they are ſo mixed with other na- 
tions, as not to be diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated, ought 
not to be admitted as objections here. Like objec- 
tions might be made to the reſurrection of the bo- 


dy; and the objections both to the one, and the 
other, are probably intended to be obviated by Eze- 


kiel's prophecy concerning the dry bones. It was 
one of the great ſins of the Jews to call God's pro- 
miſes in queſtion, on account of apparent difficul- 
ties and impoſſibilities; and the Sadducees, in particu- 


lar, erred concerning the reſurrection, becauſe they 


knew not the ſcriptures, nor the power of God. How- 
ever, it is our duty to inquire, whether the ten 
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tribes may not remain in the countries where they 
were firſt ſettled by Salmangſer, or in ſome others. 

Thirdly, A double return ſeems to be predicted 
in ſeveral prophecies. 

Fourthly, The prophets who lived ſince the re- 
turn from Babylon, have predicted a return in ſimi- 
lar terms with thoſe who went before. It follows 
therefore, that the predictions of both muſt relate to 
ſome reſtoration yet future. | 

Fifthly, The reſtoration of . the Jews to their 
own land ſeems to be | in the New Teſta- 
ment. 

To theſe arguments, drawn from orophocy, we 
may add ſome concurring evidences, which the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of the Jews ſuggeſt. 

Firſt, then, The Jews are yet a diſtinct people 
from all the nations amongſt which they reſide. 
They ſeem therefore reſerved by Providence for ſome 
ſuch ſignal favour, after they have ſuffered the due 
chaſtiſement. 

Secondly, They are to be found in all the coun- 
tries of the known world. And this agrees with 
many remarkable paſſages of the ſcriptures, which 
treat both of their diſperſion, and of their return. 

Thirdly, They have no inheritance of land in any 


country. Their poſſeſſions are chiefly money and 


Jewels. They may therefore transfer themſelves 
with the greater facility to Palæſtine. 

Fourthly, They are treated with contempt and 
harſhneſs, and ſometimes with great cruelty, by the 
nations amongſt whom they ſojourn, They muſt 
therefore be the more eaſy to return to their own 
land. 

Fifthly, They carry on a correſpondence with 
each other throughout the whole world; and con- 
ſequently muſt both know when circumſtances be- 
gin to favour their return, and be able to concert 
meaſures with one another concerning it. 
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Sixthly, A great part of them ſpeak and write 
the Rabbinical Hebrew, as well as the language of 
the country where they reſide. They are therefore, 
as far as relates to. themſelves, actually poſſeſſed of 
an univerſal language and character; which is a 
circumſtance that may facilitate their return, beyond 
what can well be imagined. 

Seventhly, The Jews themſelves ſtill retain a 
hope and expectation, that God will once more re- 
ſtore them to their own land. 

Cor. 1. May not the two captivities of the 
Fews, and their two reſtorations, be types of the 
firſt and ſecond death, and of the firſt and ſecond 
reſurrections? | "_ 
| Cor. 2. Does it not appear agreeable to the 
whole analogy both of the word and works of 
God, that the Jews are types both of each indivi- 
dual in particular, on one hand, and of the whole 
world in general, on the other? May we not there- 
fore hope, that, at leaſt after the ſecond death, 
there will be a reſurrection to life eternal to every 
man, and to the whole creation, which groans, and 
travails in pain together, waiting for the adoption, 
and glorious liberty, of the children of God ? 

Cor. 3. As the downfal of the Jewiſß ſtate un- 
der Titus was the occaſion of the publication of the 
goſpel to us Gentiles, ſo our downfal may contribute 
to the reſtoration of the Jews, and both together 
bring on the final publication and prevalence of the 
true religion; of which I ſhall treat in the next 
propoſition. Thus the type, and the thing typified, 
will coincide; the firſt fruits, and the lump, be made 
holy together. 
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P R O P. CLXXXIIL 


The Chriſtian Religion will be preached to, and received 


by, all Nations. 


Tris appears from the expreſs declarations of 


Chriſt, and from many of his parables, alſo from 


the declarations and predictions of the apoſtles, and 
particularly from the revelatign. There are likewiſe 
numberleſs prophecies in the Old Teſtament, which 
admit of no other ſenſe, when interpreted by the 
events which have ſince happened, the coming of 
Chriſt, and the propagation of his religion. 

The truth of the chriſtian religion is an earneſt 
and preſage of the ſame thing, to all who receive it. 
For every truth of great importance muſt be diſcuſ- 


ſed and prevail at laſt, The perſons who believe can 


ſee no reaſons for their own belief, but what muſt 
extend to all mankind by degrees, as the diffuſion of 
knowledge to all ranks and orders of men, to all 
nations, kindred, tongues, and people, cannot now 
be ſtopped, but proceeds ever with an accelerated 
velocity. And, agreeably to this, it appears that the 
number of thoſe who are able to give a reaſon for 
their faith increaſes every day. 

But it may not be amiſs to ſet before the reader 
in one view ſome probable preſumptions for the 
univerſal publication and prevalence of the chriſtian 
religion, even in the way of natural cauſes, 

Firſt, then, The great increaſe of knowledge, lite- 
rary and philoſophical, which has been made in this 
and the two laſt centuries, and continues to be 
made, mult contribute to promote every great truth, 
and particularly thoſe of revealed religion, as juſt 
now mentioned. The coincidence of the three remark- 
able events, of the reformation, the invention of print- 
ing, and the reſtoration of letters, with each other, 
in time, deſerves particular notice here, 

=: Secondly, 
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Secondly, The commerce between the ſeveral-na- 
tions of the world is enlarged perpetually more and 
more. And thus the children of this world are 
opening new ways of communication for future 
apoſtles to ſpread the glad tidings of falvation to the 
uttermoſt parts of the earth. | 

Thirdly, The apoſtaſy of nominal chriſtians, and 
objections of infidels, which are ſo remarkable in 
theſe days, not only give occaſion to ſearch out and 
publiſh new evidences for the truth of revealed 
religion, but alſo oblige thoſe who receive it, to pu- 
rify it from errors and ſuperſtitiqns ; by which means 
its progreſs amongſt the yet heathen nations will 
be much forwarded, Were we to propagate religion, 
as it is now held by the ſeveral churches, each perſon 
would propagate his own orthodoxy, lay needleſs im- 
pediments and ſtumbling blacks before his hearers, 
and occaſion endleſs feuds and diſſenſions amongſt the 
new converts, And it ſeems as if God did not in- 
tend, that the general preaching of the goſpel ſhould 
be begun, till religion be diſcharged of its incum- 
brances and ſuperſtitions. 9 | 

Fourthly, The various ſe&ts which have ariſen 
amongſt chriſtians in late times, contribute both to 
purify religion, and alſo to ſet all the great truths 
| of it in a full light, and to ſhew their practical im- 

portance. | | 

Fifthly, The downfal of the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
powers, mentioned in the 81 and 82 propoſitions, 
muſt both be attended with ſuch public calamities, 
as will make men ſerious, and alſo drive them from 
the countries of chriſtendom into the remote parts of 
the world, particularly into the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; 
whither conſequently they will carry their religion 
now purified from errors and ſuperſtitions. | 

Sixthly, The reſtoration of the Jews, mentioned 
in the laſt propoſition, may be expected to have the 
greateſt effect in alarming mankind, and * 

5 | their 
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their eyes. This will be ſuch an accompliſhment of 
the prophecies, as will vindicate them from all cavils. 
Beſides which, the careful ſurvey of Paleſtine, and 
the neighbouring countries, the ſtudy of the Eaſtern 
languages, of the hiſtories of the preſent and ancient 
inhabitants, &c. (which muſt follow this event) when 
compared together, will caft the greateſt light upon 
the ſcriptures, and at once prove their genuineneſs, 
their truth, and their divine authority. 

Seventhly, Mankind ſeem to have it in their power 
to obtain ſuch qualifications in a natural way, as, by 
being conferred upon the apoſtles in a ſupernatural 
one, were a principal means of their ſucceſs in the 

firſt propagation of the goſpel. 

Thus, as the apoſtles had the power of healing 
miraculouſly, future miſſionaries may in a ſhort 
time accompliſh themſelves with the knowledge of all 
the chief practical rules of the art of medicine. This 
art is wonderfully ſimplified of late years, has re- 
ceived great additions, and 1s improving every day, 
both in ſimplicity and efficacy. ' And it may be 
hoped, that a few theoretical poſitions, well aſcertained, 
with a moderate experience, may enable the young 

. practitioner to proceed to a conſiderable variety of 
1 caſes with ſafety and ſucceſs. | 

ö 5 Thus alſo, as the apoſtles had the power of ſpeak- 
1 ing various languages miraculouſly, it ſeems poſſible 
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„ from the late improvements in grammar, logic, and 
1 the hiſtory of the human mind, for young perſons, 
Wo | by learning the names of viſible objects and actions in 
1 any unknown barbarous language, to improve and 
A extend it immediately, and to preach to the natives 
bl. The greateſt extenſiveneſs of the Radbinical Hebrew, 
"ff | and of Arabic, of Greek and Latin, of Sclavonic and 


b French, and of many other languages, in their reſpec- 
tive ways, alſo of the Chineſe character, ought to be 

taken into conſideration here. | 
x | And 
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And though we have not the gift of prophecy, yet 
that of the interpretation of prophecy ſeems to in- 
creaſe every day, by comparing the ſcriptures with 
themſelves, the prophecies with the events,' and, in 
general, the word of God with his works. | 
To this we may add, that when preachers of the 
goſpel carry with them the uſeful manual arts, by 
which human life is rendered ſecure and comfortable, 
ſuch as the arts of building, tilling the ground, de- 
fending the body by ſuitable clothing, &c. it cannot 
but make them extremely acceptable to the barbarous 
nations; as the more refined arts and ſciences, ma- 
thematics, natural and experimental philoſophy, &c. 
will to the more civilized ones. \ 

And it is an additional weight in favour of all 
this reaſoning, that the qualifications here conſi- 
dered may all be acquired in a natural way. For 
thus they admit of unlimited communication, im- 
provement, and increaſe ; whereas, . when miraculous 
powers ceaſe, there is not only one of the evidences 
withdrawn, but a recommendation and means of 
admittance alſo, | 

However, far it be from us to determine by anti- 
cipation, what God may or may not do! The natu- 
ral powers, which favour the execution of this great 
command of our Saviour's, to preach the goſpel to 
all nations, ought to be perpetual monitors to us to 
do ſo; and, as we now live in a more adult age of 
the world, more will now be expected from our 
natural powers. The Jews had ſome previous no- 
tices of Chriſt's firſt coming, and good perſons 
were thereby prepared to receive him ; however, his 
appearance, and entire conduct, were very different 
from what they expected; ſo that they ſtood in need 
of the greateſt docility and humility, in order to 
become diſciples and apoſtles. And it is probable, 
that ſomething analogous to this will happen at 
Chriſt's ſecond coming. We may perhaps a 
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ſome glimmerings of the day begin already to ſhine 
in the hearts of all thoſe, who . and delight in 
the word and works of God. 


00 . 


It is not probable, that there will be any pure or com- 


plete Happineſs, before the DeftruZion of this Warld 
by Fire. 


THrar the reſtoration of the Jews, and the uni- 


verſal eſtabliſhment of the true religion, will be the 


cauſes of great happineſs, and change the face of 
this world much for the better, may be inferred 
both from the prophecies, and from the nature of 
the thing. But ſtill, that the great crown of glory 
promiſed to chriſtians muſt be in a ſtate ulterior to 
this eſtabliſnment, appears for the following reaſons. 
Firſt, From the expreſs declarations — the ſcrip- 
tures. Thus St. Peter ſays, that the earth muſt be 
burat up, before we are to expect a new heaven, 
and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs ; and St. 
Paul, that fleſh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God; the celeſtial, glorious body, made like unto 


that of Chriſt, at the reſurrection of the dead, being 


requiſite for this purpoſe. 

Secondly, The preſent diſorderly ſtate. of the 
natural world does not permit of unmixed happineſs; 
and it does not ſeem, that this can be rectified in 
any great degree, till the earth have received the 
baptiſm by fire. 

But I preſume to affirm nothing particular in 
relation to future events. One may juſt aſk, whether 
Chriſt's reign of a thouſand years upon earth does 


not commence with the univerſal eſtabliſhment of 


chriſtianity ; and whether the ſecond reſurrection, the 
| new 
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new heavens, and new earth, &c. do not coincide 
with the conflagration. | | 

One ought alſo to add, with St. Peter, as the prac- 
tical conſequence of this propoſition, that the diſſo- 


lution of this world by fire is the ſtrongeſt motive 


to an indifference to it, and to that holy converſation 
and godlineſs, which may fit us for the new heavens 
and new earth. | 
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LECT... 


OF A FUTURE STATE AFTER THE EXPIRATION 
| OF THIS LIFE. . 


P R O P. LXXXVI. 


It is probable from the mere Li gbt of Nature, that there 
will be a future State, 


J po not here mean, that mankind in ancient times 
did diſcover a future ſtate, and reaſon themſelves 
into it. This, I apprehend, is contrary to the fact, 
a future ſtate having been taught all mankind by 
patriarchal revelations before or after the flood. 
Nor do I mean, that men could have done this with- 
out any aſſiſtance, primarily or ſecondarily, from 
revelation, and by mere unaſſiſted reaſon. This is 
a problem of too deep a nature to be determined 
concluſively ; or, if it can, we ſhall determine for 
the oppoſite ſide, as it ſeems to me, as ſoon as our 
knowledge of the powers of the human mind is ar- 
rived at a ſufficient height. My deſign is only to 
ſhew, that the works of God are ſo far opened to us 
in the preſent age, that, when the queſtion concern- 
ing a future ſtate is put, we ought to determine for 


the affirmative, chough the authority of his word be 


not taken into conſideration. Here then I obſerve, 


Firſt, Thac it is not poſſible to produce any evi- 


dence againit a future ſtate ; ſo that the probability 


for it muſt at leaſt be equal to that againſt it, i. e. to 


the fraction 2, if we ſpeak according to the preciſe 


langwge uſed in the doctrine of chances. We are 
apt ndeed to conclude, that, becauſe what we ſee 
is, O what we ſee not, is not; and conſequently that 

| | there 
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there is no future ſtate, i. e. we make our ignorance 
of the means by which our exiſtence is preſerved after 
death, and of the manner in which we are to exiſt, 
an argument againſt it. But this is utterly incon- 
cluſive. Our ignorance is a nothing, and therefore 
can be no foundation to go upon; and we have every 
day inſtances of the miſtakes which reaſoning from 
it would lead us into. If there be really a future 
ſtate, it ſeems very poſſible, that its connection with 
other realities in this ſtate may afford preſumptions 
for it; and that it does fo, I ſhall ſhew in the para- 
oraphs that follow : but, if there be no future ſtate, 
this non-entity cannot have any properties or con- 
nections, upon which to erect an argument for it. 
We muſt therefore, previouſly to all probable argu- 
ments for a future ſtate, own that we are ignorant 

whence we came, and whither we go; and that our 
not being able to penetrate into the dark regions 
beyond death, were that abſolutely the caſe, would 
not be an evidence, that there is nothing in thoſe 
regions. That we can both penetrate thither, and 


diſcover ſomething in theſe regions, is my next 


buſineſs to ſhew. For, | | | 
Secondly, The ſubtle nature of ſenſation, thought, 

and motion, afford ſome poſitive preſumptions for a 

future ſtate. The connection of theſe with matter, 


and their dependence on it, are perhaps more fully 


ſeen in the foregoing account of vibrations and aſſo- 
ciation, than in any other ſyſtem that has yet been pro- 


duced. However, there remains one chaſm till, viz. 


that between ſenſation, and the material organs, which 
this theory does not attempt to fill up. An imma- 
terial ſubſtance may be required for the ſimpleſt 
ſenſation; and, if ſo, fince it does not appear how 
this ſubſtance can be affected by the diſſolution of 
the groſs body at death, it remains probable, that it 
will ſubſiſt after death, i. e. that there will be a 
future ſtate. | 
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Or if we take the ſyſtem of the materialiſts, and 
ſuppoſe matter capable of ſenſation, and conſequently 
of intellect, ratiocination, affection, and the volun- 
tary power of motion, we muſt, however, ſuppoſe 
an elementary infiniteſimal body, in the embryo, 
capable of vegetating in utero, and of receiving and 
retaining ſuch a variety of impreſſions of the external 


world, as correſponds to all the variety of our ſenſa- 


tions, thoughts, and motions ; and, when the ſmall- 
neſs and wonderful powers of this elementary body 
are conſidered in this view, it ſeems to me, that the 
depoſition: of the groſs cruſt at death, which was 
merely inſtrumental during the whole courſe of life, 
is to be looked upon as having no more power to 
deſtroy it, than the accretion of this cruſt had a ſhare 
in its original exiſtence, and wonderful powers ; but, 
on the contrary, that the elementary body will ftill 
ſubſiſt, retain its power of vegetating again, and, 


when it does this ſhew what changes have been made 


in it by the impreſſions of external objects here, 
i. e. receive according to the deeds done in the groſs 
body, and reap as it has ſowed. 1 A 

Or, if theſe ſpeculations be thought too refined, 
we may, however, from the evident inſtrumentality 
of the muſcles, membranes, bones, &c. to the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and of one part of this to another, 


compared with the ſubtle nature of the principle of 


ſenſation, thought, and motion, infer in an obvious 
and popular, but probable way, that this principle 


only loſes its preſent inſtrument of action by death. 


And the reſtitution of our mental and voluntary 
powers, after their ceſſation or derangement by ſleep, 
apoplexies, maniacal and other diſorders, prepares 
for the more eaſy al and oh of the poſſibility and 
probability of the ſame thing after death. As 
therefore, before we enter up6n any diſquiſitions of 
this kind, the probability for a future ſtate is juſt 
equal to that againſt it, z. e. each equal to the 

2 | fraction 


does, however, turn the ſcale, in ſome meaſure, in 
favour of a future ſtate; and that, whether the prin- 
ciple of thought and action within us be conſidered 
in the moſt philoſophical light to which we can attain, 
or in an obvious and popular one. 3 
Thirdly, The changes of ſome animals into a 


different form, after an apparent death, ſeem to be 


a ſtrong argument of the forementioned power of 


elementary animal bodies; as the growth of vegeta- 
bles from ſeeds apparently putrefied is of a like power _ 


in elementary vegetable bodies. And all theſe phæ- 


nomena, with the renewals of the face of nature, 


awaking from ſleep, recovery from diſeaſes, &c. 
ſeem in the vulgar, moſt obvious, and moſt natural 
way of conſidering theſe things, to be hints and 
preſumptions of a life after the extinction of this. 
Fourthly, The great deſire of a future life, with 


the horror of annihilation, which are obſervable in a 


great part of mankind, are preſumptions for a future 
life, and againſt annihilation. All other appetites and 
inclinations have adequate objects prepared for them; 
it cannot therefore be ſuppoſed, that this ſum tatal 


of them all ſhould go ungratified, And this argu- 


ment will hold, in ſome meaſure, from the mere 
analogy of nature, though we ſhould not have 
recourſe to the moral attributes of God; but it 
receives great additional force from conſidering him 
as our father and protector. 

If it be faid, that this deſire is factitious, and the 


neceſſary effect of ſelf-loye; I anſwer, that all our 


other deſires are factitious, and deducible from ſelf- 


love, alſo; and that many of thoſe which are grati- 
tied proceed from a ſelf- love of a groſſer kind. 
heſides, ſelf-love is only to be deſtroyed by, and for 


the ſake of, the love of God, and of our neigh- 
bour. Now the ultimate prevalency of theſe is a ſtill 
You, B+ C c ſtronger 


of a future State. 1 
fraction 2; fo it ſeems, that the firſt ſtep we take, 
though it be through regions very faintly illuminated 
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anger argument for a future life, in which we. 

may firſt love God, and then our neighbour in and 
throug bh him. 

Fifthly, The pain which attends che child during 
its birth or e into this world, the ſeparation 
and death of the placenta, by which the child re- 
ceived its nounſhment in utero, with other circum- 


| ſtances, reſemble what happens at death. Since 


therefore the child, by means of its birth , enters 
upon a new ſcene, has new ſenſes, and, by degrees, 
intellectual powers of perception, conferred upon it, 
why may not ſomething analogous to this happen at 
death? Our ignorance of the manner, in which this 
is to be effected, is certainly no preſumption, againſt 
it; as all who are aware of the great ignorance of 
man, will readily allow. Could any being of equal 
underſtanding with man, but ignorant of what hap- 
pens upon birth, judge beforehand that birth was an 
introduction to a new life, unleſs he was previouſly 
informed of the ſuitableneſs of the bodily organs to 
the external world ? Would he not rather conclude, 
that the child muſt immediately expire upon ſo great 
a change, upon wanting fo many things ne 

to his ſubſiſtence, and being expoſed to ſo many 


_ hazards and impreſſions apparently unſuitable ? And 


would not the cries of the child confirm him in all 
this? And thus we may conclude, that our birth was 
even intended to intimate to us a future life, as well 
as to introduce us into the preſent. ,. 

Sixthly, It would be very diſſonant to the other 
events of life, that death ſhould be the laſt; that 
the ſcene ſhould conclude with ſuffering. This can 
ſcarce be reconciled to the beauty and harmony of 
the viſible world, and to the general 1 of 
pleaſure over pain, and ſubſerviency of pain to plea- 
ſure, before- mentioned. All the evils of life, of 
which we are judges, contribute ſome way to improve 
and 8 us. Shall therefore the laſt which 4 

ee, 
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ſee, and the greateſt in our apprehenſions, quite ex- 
tinguiſn our exiſtence? Is it not much more likely, 
that it will perfect all ſuch as are far advanced, and 
be a ſuitable correction and preparatory to the 'reſt ? 
Upon ſuppoſition of a future eternal life, in which 
our happineſs is to ariſe from the previous annihila- 
tion of ourſelves, and from the pure love of God; 
and of our neighbour, it is eaſy to ſee how death 
may contribute more to our perfection, than any 
other event of our lives; and this will make it 
quite analogous to all the others. But that our 
lives ſhould conclude with a bitter morſel, is ſuch 
a ſuppoſition, as can hardly conſiſt with the benevo- 
lence of the Deity, in the moſt limited ſenſe, in 
which this attribute can be aſcribed to him. | 
Seventhly, All that great apparatus for carrying 
us from body to mind, and fram ſelf-love to the 
pure love of God, which the doctrine of aſſociation 
opens to view, 1s an argument that theſe great ends 
will at laſt be attained; and that all the imper- 
fect individuals, who have left this ſchool of bene- 
volence and piety at different periods, will again 
appear on the ſtage of a life analogous to this, 
though greatly different in particular things, in 
order to reſume and complete their ſeveral remaining 
taſks, and to be made happy thereby, If we reaſon 
upon the deſigns of Providence in the moſt pure and 
perfect manner, of which our faculties are capable, 
i. e. according to the moſt philoſophical analogy, we 
ſhall be unavoidably led to this conclufion. There 
are the moſt evident marks of defign in this appa- 
ratus, and of power and knowledge without limits 
every where, What then can hinder the full ac- 
compliſhment of the purpoſe defigned ? The con- 
ſideration of God's infinite benevolence, compared 
with the proſpect of happineſs to reſult to his crea- 
tures from this deſign, adds great ſtrength to the 
argument. | — | 
| 2 Eighthly, 
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Eighthly, Virtue is, in general, cm here, 
and has the marks of the divine approbation ; 
vice, the contrary, And yet, as far as we can 
judge, this. does not always happen; nay, it feems 
to happen very ſeldom, that a good man 1s. re- 
warded here in any exact proportion to his merit, 
or a vicious man puniſhed exactly according to his 
demerit. Now theſe apparent inequalities in | the diſ- 
penſations of providence, in ſubordinate particulars, 
are the ſtrongeſt argument for a future ſtate, in 
which God may ſhew his perfect juſtice and equity, 
and the conſiſtency of all his conduct with itſelf. 
To ſuppoſe virtue in general to be in a ſuffering 
ſtate, and vice in a triumphant one, is not only 
- contrary to obvious facts, but would alſo, as it ap- 
pears to me, deſtroy all our reaſoning upon the di- 
vine conduct. But if the contrary be laid down 

as the general rule, which is ſurely the language of 
| ſcripture, as well as of reaſon, then the exceptions 
to this rule, which again both ſcripture and reaſon 
atteſt, are irrefragable evidences for a future ſtate, 
in which. things will be reduced to a perfect unifor- 
mity. Now, if but ſo much as one eminently good 
or eminently wicked perſon can be proved to ſurvive 
after the paſſage through the gulph of death, all the 
reſt muſt be ſuppoſed to ſurvive alſo from natural 
analogy. The caſe of martyrs for religion, natural 
or revealed, deſerves a particular conſideration here. 
They cannot be ſaid to receive any. reward for that 
laſt and greateſt act of obedience, 

Ninthly, The voice of conſcience within a man, 
accuſing or excuſing him, from whatever cauſe it 
proceed, ſupernatural impreſſion, natural inſtinct, 
acquired aſſociations, &c. is a preſumption, that 
we ſhall be called hereafter to a tribunal ; and 
that this voice of conſcience is intended to warn 
and direct us how to prepare ourſelves for a trial 
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at that tribunal. This, again, is an argument, 
which analogy teaches us to draw from the rela- 
tion in which we ſtand to God, compared with 
earthly relations. And it is a farther evidence of 
the juſtneſs of this argument, that all mankind 
in all ages ſeem to have been ſenſible of the force 
of it? PORN 

Tenthly, The general” belief of a future ſtate, 
which has prevailed in all ages and nations, is ari 
argument of the reality of this future ſtate. And 
this will appear, whether we conſider the efficient 


or the final cauſe of this general belief. If it aroſe 


from patriarchal revelations, it confirms the ſcrip- 
tures, and conſequently eſtabliſhes itſelf in the man- 
ner to be explained under the next propoſition. 
If it aroſe from the common parents of. mankind 
after the flood, it appears at leaſt to have been an 
antediluvian tradition. If mankind were led into it 
by ſome ſuch reaſons and analogies as the foregoing, 
its being general is a preſumption of the juſtneſs of 
theſe reaſons. The truth of the caſe appears to be, 
that all theſe things, and probably ſome others, con- 
curred (amongft the 'reft, apparitions of the dead, 
or the belief of theſe, dreams of apparitions, and 
the ſeeming paſſage to and from another world du- 
ring ſleep, the body being alſo, as it were, dead at 
the ſame time); and that, as the other parts of the 
fimple, pure, patriarchal religion degenerated into 
ſuperſtition and idolatry, ſo the doctrine of a fu- 
ture ſtate was adulterated with fiftions and fables, as 
we find it among the Greeks and Romans, and other 

Pagan nations. e | 
As to the Jes, their high opinion of themſelves 
on account of the covenant made with their father 
Abraham, and repeated at Sinai, which in its firſt 
and literal ſenſe was merely temporal, contributed 
Probably to make the more groſs and carnal amongſt 
them overlook the doctrine of a future ſtate, as at- 
82 teſted 
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teſted either by reaſon or tradition. But when 


their captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, and other cala- 
mities, rendered this world contemptible and bitter 
to them, many, as the Phariſees and Eſſenes, had 
recourſe in earneſt to this great ſource of comfort; 
whilft others, adhering ſervilely to the letter of the 
law, expected only temporal proſperity under a 
victorious Meffiah, However, it is not to be doubt- 


ed, but that, before this, good Jews, particularly 


ſuch as did, or were ready to lay down their lives 
for the ſake of religion, had the ſupport of this 
belief; and it appears to me, that there are many 
things in the Old Teſtament, which both ſhew, 
that the doctrine of a future ſtate was the current 
opinion among the Jews ; and alſo that it was at- 
tended with far leſs expectations, than amongſt chriſ- 
tians; whence it might eaſily be overlooked and 
neglected by carnal' minds, as above noted. Their 
hearts were ſet upon temporal proſperity, for them- 
ſelves conſidered ſeparately, for their nation, for their 
poſterity: all which we rauſt, however, ſuppoſe to be 
more ſuitable to their other circumſtances, and to 
thoſe of the world in general, when the whole of 
things is taken into conſideration, than if they 


had had more full and magnificent expectations after 


death, . Sis 
As to the final cauſes of the belief of a future 


ſtate amongſt mankind, if we ſuppoſe, that theſe 
are either the better regulation of ſtates, and the 
public happineſs, or the private happineſs of each 


individual, they would be ſtrong arguments for the 
divine benevolence, and conſequently for a future 


Nate ; even though it be ſuppoſed, that the efficient 


cauſe was only the invention of thoſe men, who 
ſaw that this doctrine would be uſeful publicly and 
privately. For God muſt, at leaſt, have permitted 
this; according to the doctrine of theſe papers, muſt 
have cauſed it. De 

5 But, 
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But, without entering into this examination of 
the efficient or final cauſes, we may affirm, that 
the mere general prevalence of the doctrine of a 
future ſtate is of itſelf a ftrong preſumption of its 
truth. If it be true, it is natural, i. e. analogous to 
other things, to fuppoſe that we ſhould have ſome 
general expectation of it, juſt as in other caſes, 
where we are nearly concerned; alſo that as man- 
kind advance in knowledge and ſpirituality by the 
advanced age of the world, this doctrine ſhould 
be more and more opened to them. Now this is the 
fact; the doctrine of a future ſtate has, from the 
firſt memory of things in the poſtdiluvian world, 
been thus perpetually opened more and more. 
Therefore, e converſo, it is probable, that the doc- 
trine itſelf is true. | 

It may objected to ſome of the arguments here- 
alleged for a future ſtate, that they are applicable 
to brutes ; and therefore that they prove too much. 
To this we may anſwer, that the future exiſtence of 
brutes cannot be diſproved by any arguments, as 
far as yet appears : let therefore thoſe which favour 
it he allowed their due weight, and only that. There 
are, beſides thoſe common to. all animals, many 
which are peculiar to man, and thoſe very forcible 
ones. We have therefore much ſtronger evidence 
for our own future exiſtence than for that of brutes; 
which, again, is a thing very analogous to our cir- 
cumſtances. It is ſomething more than mere cu- 
rioſity, that makes benevolent perſons concerned 
for the future welfare of the brute creation; and yet 
they have ſo much to do nearer home, for them- 
felves, and their relatives, by way of preparation for 
a future ſtate, that it would be a great miſuſe of 
time to dwell upon ſuch foreign ſpeculations. | 
| The doctrine of tranſmigration may be conſi- 
dered as an argument for the future exiſtence. of 
all animals in one view; though a moſt pernicious 
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corruption of the practical doctrine of a future ſtate 
in another. 

It may farther be objected to ſome part of the 
foregoing reaſoning, that the deſtruction of vege- 


tables in ſo many various ways, that few, relatively 


ſpeaking, come to perfection, with the many irregu- 
larities of the natural world, ſhew that God does 
not, in fact, bring all his 8 to perfection. 1 


anſwer, that if vegetable life be not attended with 


ſenſation (and we do not at all know, that it is), 


this, with infinite other phænomena of a like kind, 


may be no irregularity at all. The inanimate world 
may, according to the preſent conſtitution of things, 
however irregular that may ſeem to us, ſerve, in the 
beſt poſſible 1 manner, to promote the happineſs of 
the animate. We are apt to eſtimate maturity in 
natural productions according to very narrow rela- 
tive conſiderations. But, in truth, that herb or 
fruit is mature, which has anſwered its end in re- 
ſpect of animal life, the ſupport, for inſtance, of a 
peculiar ſet of inſects ; and, if the particles of inani- 


mate matter thus paſs through the bodies of vege- 


tables and animals in an endleſs revolution, they may 


perform all the offices intended by God: or he may 
have fitted them for infinite other uſes and offices, of 


which we know nothing. | 

But if vegetables have ſenſation, which may in- 
deed be a ſpeculation very foreign to us, but is 
what we cannot diſprove, then vegetables may be 
provided for in the fame manner as animals. Or, 
if we ſuppoſe the argument to fail here, till ani- 


mals, i. e. thoſe allowed by all to be fo, may live 


hereafter, though no vegetables do identically, and 
few according to the ordinary courſe of propagation 
by their ſeeds or ſhoots : or the argument may fail 


in reſpect of brute animals, and extend to man 
alone, 


PROP. 
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P R O P. LXXXVIL 


The Chriſtian Revelation gives us an abſolute Aſſurance 


of a future State. 


Tnar the reader may ſee more fully the degree 
of evidence afforded by the ſcriptures to this moſt 


important doctrine, I will here make the following | 


obſervations. | | 
Firſt, then, A future ſtate is the plain and expreſs 
doctrine of the New Teſtament, in the obvious 
and literal ſenſe of the words. It reſts therefore 
upon the authority of the revelation itſelf. Hence 
all the miracles of Chriſt and his apoſtles, and, by 


conſequence, of Moſes and the prophets, all the pro- 


phecies of the ſcriptures, whoſe accompliſhment 1s 
already paſt, and viſible to us, become pledges and 
atteſtations of the truth of this doctrine. We can- 
not ſuppoſe, that God would have given ſuch powers 


and evidences, as muſt neceſſarily propagate and 


eſtabliſh this doctrine, was it not true. For this is the 


grand, and, as we may ſay, the only doctrine of the 
New Teſtament, and even of the Old, when inter- 
preted by the New, as it ought to be. 

And, as this is the moſt convincing evidence 
even to philoſophical perſons, ſo it is almoſt the 
only one which can affect and ſatisfy the vulgar. 
But indeed what reſource can any man have in 
things above his capacity, beſides. reſting on thoſe 
who have evidently more power, knowledge, and 
_ goodneſs, than himſelf, who have worked miracles, 
foretold things to come, preached and practiſed 
righteouſneſs ? | 
All the miracles of both the Old and New Teſta- 
ment were performed by Chriſt in effect, i. e. by his 
power and authority. He therefore muſt be able 
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to preſerve us from periſhing utterly ; and the pre- 
dictions of future ſtates in this world, which God 
gave to him, and he to his ſervant John and others, 


both before and after his coming, ſhew by their 


accompliſnment, that all his other predictions, and 
eſpecially the great one of a reſurrection to life 
eternal, will alſo: be accompliſhed in due time. 
Secondly, The perſons brought back to life again 
in the Old and New Teſtaments, and, above all, 
the reſurrection of Chriſt himſelf, have a great ten- 
dency to ſtrengthen the foregoing argument, and 
to remove all our doubts, fears, and jealouſies, 
concerning the reality of a future ſtate. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the hiſtories of Enoch and Elijah, 
and of the appearance of Moſes and Elijah at Chriſt's 
transfiguration. As there are no footſteps back 


again from the grave to life, our imagination ſtaggers, 


and our faith ſtands in need of a ſenſible, as well as 
a rational ſupport. 5 

Thirdly, The great readineſs of the prophets and 
apoſtles, and of other good Jews and Chriſtians after 
their example, to ſuffer death for the ſake of their 
religion, is a ſingular comfort and encouragement 
to us. We are ſure from hence, that they believed 
a future ſtate themſelves; and they could not but 


know whether or no they had the power of work- 


ing miracles, had ſeen Chriſt after his death, had 
received divine communications, &c. They muſt 
therefore have been poſſeſſed of theſe undeniable 
evidences for a future ſtate; they could neither 
be deceived themſelves in this matter, nor deceive 
others. 

Fourthly, The whole hiſtory and inſtitutions of 
the Jewiſh people, when interpreted by chriſtianity, 
are types and prophecies of a future ſtate. And 
here the Old and New Teſtaments confirm and 
illuſtrate each other in the ſtrongeſt manner: and 
the Old Teſtament, when interpreted by the New, 

| becomes 
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becomes entirely ſpiritual, and equally expreflive, 
with the New, of the doctrine of a future ſtate. It 
may be obſerved of the P/alms particularly, that the 
ſpiritual interpretation is to us, in the preſent times, 
more eaſy and natural upon the whole, than the 
literal and temporal one. | N 
Fifthly, If we compare what was advanced above, 
concerning the elementary infiniteſimal body, with 
the ſcripture doctrine of the reſurrection of the body, 
and particularly with St. Paul's account of it, 1 Cor. 
xv. there will appear ſuch a harmony and coinci- 
dence between the evidences from reaſon, and thoſe 
from ſcripture, as will greatly confirm both. 


PR © FP.  LAXXVHE 


The Rewards and Puniſhments of a future Life will far 
exceed the Happineſs and Miſery of this, both in De- 
gree and Duration. | 


HERE I will fiſt conſider the ſuggeſtions of the 
light of reaſon; ſecondly, the declarations of the 
ſcriptures. | | | | 
Firſt, then, As man appears, according to the 
light of reaſon, to be in a progreſſive ſtate, it may be 
_ conjectured, or even preſumed, that the rewards and 
puniſhments. of a future life will exceed that happi- 
neſs and miſery, which are here the natural conſe- 
quences of virtue and vice. However, the light of 
reaſon is not clear and certain in this point: neither 
can it determine, whether the happineſs. and miſery 
of the next life will be pure and unmixed, or no. It 
may indeed ſhew, that each man will receive accord- 
ing to his deſerts; but then, ſince there is no pure 
virtue or vice here, ſince alſo there may be room 
for both virtue and vice hereafter, the rewards and 
puniſhments-of the next life may ſucceed each other 
at ſhort intervals, as in the preſent: or, if we _— 
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the mechanical ſyſtem throughout, then we can only 


hope and prefume, that God will ultimately make 
the happineſs of each individual to outweigh his mi- 
ſery, finitely or infinitely ; and ſhall be entirely un- 


certain, whether or no, at the expiration of this life, 


we ſhall paſs into another, in like manner, che- 
quered with happineſs and miſery : and thus one of 
the principal motives to virtue and piety would be 
loſt. 


It is true indeed, that the heathens had their Eh- 


fium and Tartarus; but then theſe doctrines were 
probably the corrupted remains of ſome tradition- 


ary revelation; and ſo contribute to ſtrengthen the 


real doctrine of the Scriptures on this head, which 


I am to ſet forth in the next place. 

The ſcriptures then repreſent the ſtate of the good 
hereafter, as attended with the pureſt and greateſt 
happineſs; and that of the wicked as being exqui- 
ſitely and eternally miſerable. And though the words 
tranſlated eternal and for ever, in the Old and New 
Teſtaments, do not ſeem to ſtand for an abſolute me- 
taphyſical infinity of duration, as we now term it, yet 
they certainly import a duration of a great relative 
length, and may import any long period of time, 
ſhort of an abſolute eternity. The ſcriptures there- 
fore, in their declarations concerning the degree and 


duration of future rewards and puniſhments, lay be- 


fore us the ſtrongeſt motives to obedience ; ſuch as, 
if duly conſidered, would rouſe and alarm our hopes 
and fears, and all our faculties, to the utmoſt ; excite 


to the moſt earneſt prayers ; and mottify inſtantly to 


the things of this world. 


Now, though reaſon cannot diſcover this to us, 
or determine it abſolutely, as juſt now remarked; 


yet it approves it, when diſcovered and determined 


previouſly. At leaſt; it approves of the pure and in- 
definite happineſs of the good and acquieſces in the 
indefinite punaſhment of the wicked. For we 2 

eem 
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ſeem ready to expect a ſtate of pure holineſs and hap- 


pineſs from the infinite perfection of the Deity ; and 


yet the preſent mixture of happineſs with miſery, and 
of virtue with vice, alſo any future degree of vice 
and miſery, may be reconciled to infinite perfection 
and benevolence, upon ſuppoſition that they be finally 
overpowered by their oppoſites : or, if we conſult the 
dictates of the moral ſenſe alone, without entering 
into the hypotheſis of mechaniſm, the pure miſery of 
the wicked, under certain limitations as to degree 
and duration, may be reconciled to the mercy of 
God, and will be required by his juſtice. But the 
moral ſenſe was certainly intended to warn us con- 
cerning futurity. 

[t will not be improper here to remark, that the 
ſcriptures favour our firſt notions concerning pure vir- 
tue and happineſs, by the mention of a paradiſaical 
ſtate, as the original one, in which man was placed ; 
and by repreſenting our future happineſs, as a reſto- 
ration to this ſtate. They take notice therefore of 
that greateſt of all difficulties, the introduction of evil 
into the works of an infinitely benevolent being ; 
and by aſcribing it to fin, the thing which is moſt 
oppoſite to God raiſe an expectation, that it muſt be 
entirely overcome at laſt, | 


Pp R O P. LXXXIX. 


It is probable, that the future Happineſs of the Good 
will be of a ſpiritual Nature; but the future Miſery 
of the Wicked may be both corporeal and mental. 


THzsz are points in which the ſcriptures have 
not been explicit. It is therefore our duty to beware 
of vain curioſity, and to arm ourſelves with a de 
humility. We are not judges, what degree of know- 
ledge is moſt ſuited to our condition. That there 
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will be a future ſtate at all, has not been diſcovered, 
with certainty, to a great part of mankind; and we 
may obſerve in general, that God conceals from us 
all particular things of a diſtant nature, and only 
gives us general notices of thoſe that are near ; and 
ſome times not even ſo much as this, where a pecu- 
har duty, or deſign of providence, requires other- 
wiſe. However, as we are obliged to read and me- 
ditate upon the ſcriptures, to examine our own na- 
tures, and to compare them with the ſcriptures, we 
ſeem authorized to make ſome inquiry into this high 
and intereſting point. | e | 
Now it appears from the foregoing theory, as 
well as from other methods of reaſoning, that the 
love of God, and of his creatures, is the only point, 
in which man can reſt; and that the firſt, being ge- 
nerated by means of the laſt, does afterwards purify, 
exalt, and comprehend it. In like manner, the 
ſcriptures place -our ultimate happineſs in ſinging 
praiſes to God, and the Lamb; in becoming one 
with God, and members of Chriſt, and of each 
other ; which phraſes. have a remarkable agreement 
with the foregoing deductions from reaſon: and we 
ſeem authorized to conclude from both together, 
that the future happineſs of the bleſſed will confiſt 
in contemplating, adoring, and loving God; in 
obeying his commands; and, by ſo doing, miniſter- 
ing to the happineſs of others; rejoicing in it, and 
being partakers of it, ; 

It ſeems probable alſo, both from ſome paſſages 
of the ſcriptures, and from the analogy of our natures, 
that our attachments to dear friends and relations, 
for whom we are not to ſorrow as they that have no 
hope, and our eſteem and affection for eminently 
pious perſons in former ages, for Abrabam, Iſaac, 
and Jacob, and the ſpirits of other juſt men made 
perfect, will ftill ſubſiſt on our arrival at the true 
mount Sion, and the heavenly Jeruſalem. | 
| | 0 
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It may be conjectured farther, that the glorified 
body will not be capable of pleaſures that may be 


called corporeal, in the fame ſenſe as the preſent 
bodily pleaſures are; but only ſerve as the eye and 
ear do to ſpiritual religious perſons, i. e. be a mere 
inſtrument and inlet to the refined pleaſures of bene- 
volence and piety. 


Is it not probable, that this earth, air, &c. will 


continue to be the habitations of the bleſſed? Ir ſeems 


to me, that a very wonderful agreement between 
philoſophical diſcoveries, and the ſcriptures, will ap- 
pear hereafter. Some inſtances, and many hints, 'of 


this agreement may be ſeen in Mr. Vhiſton's works. 


Only let us always remember, that we muſt think 
and ſpeak upon the things of another world, much 
more imperfectly than children do concerning the 
pleaſures, privileges, and occupations of manhood. 
With reſpect to the puniſhments of the wicked in 


a future ſtate, we may obſerve, that theſe may be 


corporeal, though the happineſs of the bleſſed ſhould 
not be ſo. For ſenſuality is one great part of vice, 
and a principal ſource of it. It may be neceſſary 
therefore, that actual fire ſhould feed upon the ele- 
mentary body, and whatever elſe is added to it after 
the reſurrection, in order to burn out the ſtains of 
ſin. The elementary body may alſo perhaps bear 
the action of fire for ages, without being deſtroyed, 
like the caput mortuum, or terra damnata, of the 
chemiſts. For this terra damnata remains after the 
calcination of vegetable and animal ſubſtances by in- 
tenſe and long continued fires. The deſtruction of 
this world by fire, ſpoken of both in the ſcriptures, 
and in many profane writings, the phænomena of 


. comets, and of the ſun and fixed ſtars, thoſe vaſt 


bodies of fire, which burn for ages, the great quan- 
tity of ſulphureous matter contained in the bowels of 


the earth, the deſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrah by 


hre and brimſtone, alluded to in the New Teſtament, 
| the 


great dee 
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the repreſentation of future puniſhment under the 


emblem of the fire of Gehenna, and, above all, the 


expreſs paſſages of ſcripture, in which it is declared, 
that the wicked ſhall be puniſhed by fire, - even 
everlaſting fire, confirm this poſition concerning the 
corporeal nature of future puniſhment, as well as 
give light to one another. . 

The ſame conſiderations confirm the long dura- 
tion of future puniſnment. For if the earth be ſup- 
poſed to be ſet on fire, either by the near approach 
of a comet, or by ſome general fermentation in its 
own bowels, juſt as the deluge was cauſed partly by 
e heavens, partly by thoſe of the 
it may burn for many revolutions, either 
in a planetary or a cometary orbit; and theſe may be 
the ages of ages, ſpoken of in the Apocalypſe, Far- 
ther, if the duration of Chriſt's reign upon earth 
for a thouſand years be eſtimated, as interpreters 
have with apparent reaſon eſtimated other durations 
in the prophetical writings, by putting a day for a 
year, then will this reign continue for 360,000 
years. And ſince it appears to be previous to the 
puniſhment in the lake of fire, and limited, whereas 
that puniſhment is to endure for ages of ages, that is, 
for an indefinitely long period of time, one may 
perhaps conjecture, that this puniſhment is to be of 


longer duration than the reign of Chriſt upon earth 


for 360,000 years, But theſe things are mere con- 
jectures. God has not been pleaſed to diſcover the 
kind, degree, or duration of future puniſhment in 
explicit terms. However, the ſacred writings con- 
cur every where with the voice of reaſon in alarm- 
ing us to the utmoſt extent of our faculties, leſt we 
come into that place of torment, The puniſhments 


threatened to the body politic of the cus have fallen 


upon it in the heavieſt and moſt exemplary manner. 
The Jews, conſidered as a body. politic, have now 
been 1n a ſtate of ſuffering, without any — 

| : 
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of relaxation, for almoſt ſeventeen hundred years ; 
during which time they have been like Cain the elder 
brother, who ſlew Abe}, becauſe he was'more righte- 
ous than himſelf, and his ſacrifice more acceptable 
than his own, fugitives and vagabonds over the face 
of the earth: they have been perſecuted and ſlain 
every where, having the indelible mark of circum- - 
ciſion ſet upon them, to which they {till adhere moſt 
tenaciouſly, and which has been a principal means of 
preventing their apoſtatizing from their own religion, 
after they grow up to adult age, And this may ſerve 
as a type and evidence of the certainty and greatneſs 
of future puniſhment, ſhewing that it will be greater, 
and more laſting, than human foreſight could poſſibly 
have conjectured; juſt as their final reſtoration ſeems. 
to preſage the final redemption and ſalvation of the 
moſt. wicked. And therefore, according to that 
earneſt and affectionate admonition of our Saviour, 
He that bath ears to hear, let bim bear. | % 
But if the puniſhments of another world ſhould be 
corporeal in ſame meaſure, there is ſtill the greateſt 
reaſon to believe, that they will be ſpiritual allo and 
that by ſelfiſhneſs, ambition, malevolence, envy, 
revenge, cruelty, profaneneſs, murmuring againſt 
God, infidelity, and blaſphemy, men will become 
tormenters to themſelves, and to each other; de- 
ceive, and be deceived ; infatuate, and be infatuated ; 
ſo as not to be able to repent, and turn to God, till 
the appointed time comes, if that ſhould ever be. 
But we are not to ſuppoſe, that the degree, pro- 
bably not the duration of future puniſhment, corpo- 
real or mental, will be the ſame to all. It may alfo 
perhaps be, that there may be ſome alleviating cir- 
cumftances, or even ſome admixture of happineſs. 
Only the ſcriptures do not authorize any ſuch con- 
jectures; and therefore we ought to proceed with the 
utmoſt caution, left we lead ourſelves or others into 
fatal miſtake. And indeed, if the happineſs of 
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the bleſſed be pure and unmixed, as the ſcriptures 


ſeem to declare, and reaſon to hope, then may the 
miſery of the wicked be unmixed alſo. Neverthe- 
leſs, ſince the goodneſs of God has no oppoſite, 


analogy does not here require that concluſion. 


Ex 0-06 
It feems probable, that the Soul will remain in a State 


of Inactivity, though perhaps not of Inſenſibility, from 
Death to the Reſurretfion. e | 


Sour religious perſons ſeem to fear, left by allow- 


ing a ſtate of inſenſibility to ſucceed immediately 


after death, for ſome hundreds, or perhaps thouſands 
of years, the hopes and fears of another world ſhould 
be leflened. But we may affirm, on the contrary, 
that they would be increaſed thereby. For time, 
being a relative thing, ceaſes in reſpect of the foul, 
when it ceaſes to think. If therefore we admit of a 
ſtate of inſenſibility between death and the reſur- 
rection, theſe two great events will fall upon two 
contiguous moments of time, and every man enter 
directly into heaven or hell, as ſoon as he departs 
out of this world, which is a moſt alarming conſider- 
ation. 

That the foul is reduced to a ſtate of inactivity 
by the depoſition of the groſs body, may be con- 
jectured from its entire dependence upon the grols 
body for its powers and faculties, in the manner ex- 
plained in the foregoing part of this work. It ſeems 
from hence, that neither the elementary body, nor 
the immaterial principle, which is generally ſuppoſed 


to preſide over this, can exert themſelves without a 


ſet of ſuitable organs. And the ſcriptures of the 
New Teſtament, by ſpeaking of the reſurrection of 
the body as ſynonymous to a future life, favour this 
conjecture. There are alſo many paſſages in the Old 
| Ob. Teſtament, 
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Teſtament; and ſome in the New, which intimate 
death to be a ſtate of reſt, ſilence, ſleep, and 
inactivity, or even of inſenſibility. However, there 
are other paſſages of ſcripture, which favour the 
oppoſite conjecture. It ſeems alſo, that motion, 
and conſequently perception, may not ceaſe entitely in 
the elementary body after death; 2 as in the ſeeds 
of vegetables there is probably ſome ſmall inteſtine 
motion kept up, during winter, ſufficient to preſerve 
life, and the power of vegetation, on the return of 
the ſpring. And thus the good may be in a ſtate of 
reſt, tranquillity and happineſs, upon the whole 
rather pleaſant than painful, and the wicked in a con- 
trary ſtate. Some imperfectly good perſons may alſo 
receive what remains of the neceſſary purification, 
during the interval between death and the. reſur- 
rection. And, upon the whole, we may gueſs, that 
though the ſoul may not be in an inſenſible ſtate, yet 
it will be in a paſſive one, ſomewhat reſembling a 
dream; and not exert any great activity till the reſur- 
rection, being perhaps. rouſed to this by the fire of 
the conflagration. For analogy ſeems to intimate, 
that the reſurrection will be effected by means ſtrictly 
natural, And thus every man may riſe in his own 
order, agreeably to the words of St. Paul. | 
However, let it be remembered, that all our notions 
concerning the intermediate ſtate are mere conjectures, - 
It may be a ſtate of abſolute inſenſibility on one hand, 
| or of great activity on the other. The ſcriptures are 
not explicit in this matter, and natural reaſon is utterly 
unequal to the taſk of determining in it. I have juſt 


hinted a middle opinion, as being more plauſible per- 
| haps than either extreme. Such inquiries and diſqui- 
; ſitions may a little awaken the mind, and withdraw it 
e from the magical influences of this world: and, if the 
if children of this world find a pleaſure and advantage 
15 in ruminating upon their views and deſigns in it, much 
d more may. the children of another world, by making 
t, that the ſubject of their meditations and inquiries. 
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OF THE TERMS OF SALVATION. 


Wx have feen in the foregoing ſection the greatneſs 
of the rewards and puniſhments of a future life. Now 
this is a point of infinite importance to us to be prac- 
tically and duly conſidered. It is of infinite practi- 
cal importance to come within the terms of ſalvation 
at the day of judgment. Though all God's creatures 
ſhould be made happy at laſt indefinitely, yet fill 
there is in the way in which we do, and muſt, and 
ought to conceive of theſe things, an infinite practical 
difference, whether at the reſurrection we enter into 
the new Jeruſalem, and the kingdom of heaven, or whe- 


ther we be caſt into he lake of fire, whoſe ſmoke aſ- 


cendeth up for ever and ever. Let us inquire therefore, 
what are the terms of falvation after this ſhort life is 


ended, i. e. what degree of purity and perfection is 


required of us here, in order to be reſcued from the 
miſeries of another world, and advanced into the glo- 
rious manſions of the bleſſed. 


0 F. Xt 


I follows from the foregoin g Theory of our intellectual 
Pleaſures and Pains, that the Bulk of Mankind are 
- not qualified for pure unmixed Happineſs. 


Fox the bulk of mankind are by no means ſo far 
advanced in ſelf-annihilation, and in the love of God, 
and of his creatures in and through him, as appears, 
from the tenor of the foregoing obſervations, to be 


e 
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are few, even in chriſtian countries, that ſo much as 
know what the true religion and purity of the heart 
is; at leaſt, that attend to it with care and earneſt- 
neſs; and in pagan countries ſtill ſewer by far. How 
exceedingly then muſt that little flock be, whoſe 
wills are en and ſubjected to the divine will, 
who delight in 9 wherever they ſee it, who 
look upon what concerns themſelves with indiffer- 
ence, and are perpetually intent upon their Father's 
buſineſs, in any proper ſenſe of theſe words! And 
as experience ſhews us, that men are not carried from 


worldly -mindedneſs to heavenly-mindedneſs, nor ad- 


vanced from lower degrees of the laſt to higher in 


general, but by paſſing many of. pain and ſorrow; ſo 


there is the greateſt reaſon the mere light of 
nature to apprehend, that 'the bulk of ons 
muſt ſuffer after death, before they can be qualified 
for pure and ſpiritual happineſs. If what we have 


felt here does not cure us of ſenſuality, ſelfiſhneſs, 


and malevolence, there is the greateſt reaſon from 


analogy to apprehend, that ſeverer puniſhments will 


be applied hereafter for that purpoſe. 


p R O P. XC. 


1 follows from the Declarations of the Scriptures, that 


the Bulk of Mankind are not gal ified for the Man- 


fions. of the Bleſſed. 


Fins according to the ſcriptures, the gate that 
leadeth to I ife is trait, and there are few who find it, 
even though they /eck to enter in. The righteouſ- 
| neſs of the mas 5. and Phariſees, of the formal 

_ profeſſors, who yet are no adulterers, extortioners, 
&c. will not be in anywiſe ſufficient. Many are 
called, and but few choſen; and, agreeably hereto, 
the firſt fruits, which are a ſcripture type of the 
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choſen or ele&, are ſmall in comparifon of the 
lump. In like manner, the Jews are few in com- 
pariſon of the Gentiles ; the 144,000 in compa- 
riſon of all the tribes; the Mraelites, in compari- 
ſon of all Arabam's ſeed; Elijah, apd the 7000 
in compariſon of the prieſts and worſhippers of Baal. 
Thus alſo Noah, and his family, alone, were pre- 
ſerved at the deluge; and of the Haelites a rem- 
nant only is ſaved, whilſt the reſt are rejected. And 
the reaſon of this ſmallneſs of the elect, the thing 
here typified, appears from the conditions. For 
we muſt take up our croſs daily, hate father and 
mother, and even our own lives; elſe we cannot 
be Chriſt's diſciples. - We cannot ſerve God and 
mammon together. We muſt ſeek the kingdom of 
God, and his righteouſneſs, firſt; hunger and thirſt 
after it; and leave all to follow Chriſt. We muſt 
be born again, 7. e. have quite new diſpoſitions, 
and take pleaſure in works of piety and charity, 
as we formerly 'did in ſenſual enjoyments, in ho- 
nour and profit; we muſt be transformed by the 
renewal of our minds, walk according to the ſpi- 
rit, haye our hearts in heaven, and do all to the 
glory of God. We muſt pray always; 3 rejoice in 
tribulation; count all things as dung in compari- 
ſon of the knowledge. of Chriſt, and him crucified; 
clothe the naked, feed the hungry, viſit the ſick, 
preach the goſpel in all nations. If there be ftrife 
or vain-glory, ſchiſms or diviſions, amongſt us, we 
are ſtill carnal. If there be wrath, clamour, evil- 
ſpeaking, covetouſneſs, we cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God. If we govern not our tongues, we 
deceive ourſelves; our religion is vain. The luſt 
of the fleſh, the luſt of the eye, and the pride 
of life, are :nconſiſtent with the love of the Father, 
7. e. with happineſs, with freedom from tormenting 
fear. Though we give all our goods to feed 
15 poor, and our bodies to be burnt, even ſuffer 
martyrdom, 
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martyrdom, it profiteth nothing, unleſs we have 
that charity, that love, which ſeeketh not her own, 
but rejoiceth in the truth, &c. i. e. unleſs we become 
indifferent to ourſelves, and love God, and his truth, 
glory, and goodneſs, manifeſted in his creatures, 


alone. This world, with the bulk of its inhabitants, 


is all along in ſcripture repreſented as doomed to de- 
| ſtruction, on account of the degeneracy, idolatry, wick- 
edneſs, which every where prevail in it. The true 
Jews and chriſtians are a ſeparate people, in the world, 
not of the world, but hated and perſecuted by it, 
becauſe they ſhine as lights in the midſt of a crooked 
and perverſe generation, which cannot bear the light, 
&c. &c. for it would be endleſs to. tranſcribe texts 
to this purpoſe. If a man has but courage to ſee and 
acknowledge the truth, he will find the ſame doctrine 
expreſſed or implied in every part of the Bible. 


FL © 7. xc; 


To apply the foregoing Doctrine, as well as wwe can, to 
the real Circumſtances of Mankind, 


_  Hexex we may obſerve, Firſt, That, leſt the beſt 
of men, in conſidering the number and greatneſs of 


their ſins, and comparing them with the purity of 


the ſcripture precepts, and the perfection of God, 
ſhould not dare to look up to him with a filial 
truſt and confidence in him, leſt their hearts ſhould 
fail, Chriſt our Saviour is ſent from heaven, God 
manifeſt in the fleſh, that whoſoever believeth in 


him ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting life; 


that, though our fins be as ſcarlet, they ſhould by 
him, by means of his ſufferings, and our faith, be 
made as white as wool; and the great puniſhment, 
which muſt otherwiſe have been inflicted upon us 

according to what we call the courſe of nature, be 
averted, Faith then in Chriſt the righteous will ſup- 
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ply the place of that rightebuſneſs, and ſinleſs per- 
fe&tion, to which we cannot attain. : | 

Secondly, And yet this faith does not make void 
the law, and ſtrict conditions, above deſeribed; but, 
on the contrary, eſtabliſhes them. For no man can 
have this faith in Chriſt, but he who coinples with 
the conditions. To have a ſenſe of our ſins, to be 
humble and contrite, and in this ftate of mind to 
depend upon Chriſt as the mediator between God 


and man, as able and willing to ſave us, which is 


true faith, argues ſuch a. diſpoſition, as will ſhew 
itſelf in works. And if our faith falls ſhort of this, 
if it does not overcome the world, and ſhew itſelf 
by works, it is of no avail; it is like that of 
the devils, who believe and tremble. Men muſt 
labour therefore after this faith as much as after any 
other . chriſtian grace, or rather as much as after 
all the others; elſe they cannot obtain it. For it 
contains all the other chriſtian graces; and we can 
never know, that we have it, but by our having the 
chriſtian graces, which are its fruits. 

Thirdly, Hence it follows, that a mere aſſurance, 
or ſtrong perſuaſion, of a man's own ſalvation, is 
neither a condition, nor a pledge of it. The faith 
above deſcribed 7s; and fo are all other chriſtian graces, 
love, fear, truſt, repentance, regeneration, &c, when 
duly advanced and improved, ſo as to beget and 
perfect each other. But there is great reaſon to 
fear, both from the foregoing theory of the human 
mind, and from plain experience, that ſuch a 
ſtrong perſuaſion may be generated, whilſt men 
continue in many groſs corruptions ; and that eſpe- 
cially if they be firſt perſuaded, that this ſtrong 
perſuaſion or aſſurance of ſalvation is a condition 
and pledge of it, and be of ſanguine tempers. For, 
if they be of fearful and melancholy ones, a contrary 
effect may be expected. All this appears from the 
foregoing theory of aſſent and diſſent. Eager 5 

| | tres 
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fires are attended with hope in the ſanguine, the vain- 
glorious, and the ſelf-conceited; and this hope, as it 
increaſes, becomes a comfortable aſſurance and per- 
ſuaſion, drawing to itſelf by degrees the inward ſen- 
timents, that attend upon aſſent. On the contrary, 
eager deſires in the ſcrupulous, ſuperſtitious, and 
dejected, end in fear and diſſent. But if this dejec- 
tion ſhould paſs into the oppoſite ſtate, then the 
anxious diffidence may at once, as it were, paſs into 
its oppoſite, a Joyful perſuaſion. 

But the chief thing to be obſerved here is, that the 
ſcriptures no where make an aſſurance of ſalvation the 
condition or pledge of it. Unleſs therefore it could 
be ſhewn to be included in faith, love, fear, and other 
ſcriptural conditions, the doctrine of aſſurance, as it 
ſeems to be taught by ſome perſons, cannot be juſti- 
fied by the ſcriptures. But all the chriſtian graces 
may exiſt without an explicit aſſurance of, or even 
reflection upon, a man's own ſalvation ; and fear, in 
particular, does not admit of this affurance. - At the 
ſame time it ought to be remembered, that all acts 
of faith, love, truſt, gratitude, exerciſed towards God, 
leave peace and comfort in the mind; and that the 
frequent meditation upon the joys of another life, as 
our hope and crown, will excite us powerfully to 
obedience. We ought therefore to labour and pray 
moſt earneſtly for the perpetual increaſe of the hope 
of ſalvation; yet waiting patiently for it, if it ſnould 
be 2 through bodily indiſpoſition, or any other 
cauſe. | 

Fourthly, If it be aſked, where the privilege and 
advantage of faith lies, ſince works are neceſſary alſo, 
according to the foregoing account of it; 1 anſwer, 
Firſt, That the righteouſneſs and ſufferings of Chriſt, 
with our faith in them, are neceſſary to ſave us 
from our fins, to enable us to perform our im- 
perfect righteouſneſs; and, Secondly, That faith 
is propoſed by the ſcriptures as the means 8 
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ed by God for rendering imperfect righteouſneſs 
equivalent, in his ſight, to perfect, and even of 


- transforming it into perfect, as ſoon as we are freed 
from that body of fleſh and death, which wars 


againſt the law of our minds. And, as faith thus 
improves righteouſneſs, ſo every degree of righteouſ- 
neſs is a proportional preparative. for faith; and, if 
it does not produce faith, will end in ſelf- righteouſ- 
neſs, and Salanical pride. 

Fifthly, If it be alleged, in favour of the doctrine 
of juſtification by faith alone, and excluſively of 
works, that if the greateſt ſinner ſhould, in the 
midſt of his ſins and impieties, ſtop at once, and, 
with a deep ſenſe of them, earneſtly deſire forgiveneſs 
of God through Chriſt, firmly believing in him as 


his ſaviour, we cannot ſuppoſe, that God would 


reject him; I anſwer, that this deep ſenſe of fin, 
this earneſt prayer, and firm belief, are things not 
to be attained in a ſhort ſpace of time, according to 
the uſual courſe of nature. A ſinner cannot be ſtop- 
ped at all in the career of his fins, but by ſuffering ; 
and there may indeed be a degree of ſuffering ſo 


great, as to work the due contrition in any given 


ſhort interval of time, according to the courſe of 
nature. But it does not appear from experience, 
that an effectual reformation is generally wrought 
in great ſinners by common calamities, nor even by 
very ſevere ones; though the ſuffering, one may 
hope, is not loſt ; but will here or hereafter manifeſt 
its good effects. However, ſome few there are, 
who, recovering from a dangerous ſickneſs, or other 


great affliction, ſhew that their change of mind was 


of a permanent nature; that they were made new 
creatures; and that they had a real practical faith, 
ſufficient to overcome the world, generated in them. 
Now,, ſuch a faith, though it have not time to 
evidence itſelf by works, will undoubtedly be ac- 

| | cepted 
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cepted by God ; ſince he knows, that time alone is 
wanting. | ek | 7's 

Sixthly, It will be aſked then, What are we to 
do for thoſe unhappy perſons, who have neglected 
to make uſe of the means of grace in due time, and 
who are ſeized by ſome fatal diſeaſe in the midſt of 
their ſins? I anſwer, that we muſt exhort them to 
ſtrive to the utmoſt, to pray that they may. pray 
with faith, with earneſtneſs, with humility, with 
contrition. As far as the dying ſinner has theſe gra- 
ces, no doubt they will avail him, either to alleviate 
his future miſery, or to augment his happineſs, 
And it ſeems plainly to be the doctrine of the ſcrip- 
_ tures, that all that can be done, muſt be done in 
this life. After death we enter into a moſt durable 
ſtate of happineſs or miſery. We muſt here, as 


in all other caſes, leave the whole to God, who 


judgeth not as man judgeth. Our compaſſion is as 
imperfect and erroneous, as our other virtues, eſpe- 


cially in matters where we ourſelves are ſo deeply 


concerned, The greateſt' promiſes are made to fer- 
vent prayer. Let therefore not only the dying per- 
ſon himſelf, but all about him, who are thus moved 
with compaſſion for him, fly to God in this ſo great 
diſtreſs ; not the leaſt devout ſigh or aſpiration can 
be loſt. God accepts the widow's mite, and even 
a cup of cold water, when beſtowed upon a diſciple 


and repreſentative of Chriſt. And if the prayer, 


love, faith, &c. either of the ſinner himſelf, or of 
any one elſe, be ſufficiently fervent, he will give 
him repentance -unto ſalvation, But how ſhall any 
of us ſay this of ourſelves? This would be to 
depend upan ourſelves, and our own abilities, inſtead 

of having faith in Chriſt alone. Bo 
Theſe awakening conſiderations may be thought 
to lead to deſpair, But the deſpair ariſing from them 
appears to be infinitely ſafer, than that enthuſiaſtic 
faith, or rather preſumption, which is wn 
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the conſequence of the doctrine of juſtification by 


faith alone. If indeed a man's defpair ſhould make 


him neglect God in his laſt moments, put away 
the thoughts of his fins, and harden himſelf in a 
careleſs ſtupidity with reſpect to his future condition, 
this would be the worſt ſtate on this ſide the grave. 


But it is evident, that the foregoing conſiderations, 


have no ſuch tendency. Where a man is ſo terrified, 
that, like David, his heart fails him, or, hke the 
publican, he dares not look up; that he does not 


think himſelf worthy of the high title of the child 


of God, or of admiſſion into the kingdom of heaven, 
all theſe emotions, all the agonies of this kind of 
deſpair, have a great tendency to better him, to 
purify and perfect him, to humble him, to break 
his ſtubborn will ; and, though he ſhould not be able 
to pray but by the groanings that are unutterable, 


God, who knows the mind of the ſpirit, which is 
now working in him à repentance not 0 be repented 


of, i. e. if theſe groanings be ſufficiently earneſt, will 
accept him. If they fall ſhort of the goſpel terms, 
whatever theſe be,. he will, however, be beaten with 


fewer ſtripes. And it muſt be remembered, that 


the queſtion is not whether a man ſhall die here 
in apparent peace, ſo as to comfort the friends and 
by-ſtanders under their alarming ſenſe of fear for 
themſelves, and compaſſion for him, but whether he 
ſhall awake in joy or torment. The deſpair, which 
ariſes from a fear, leſt our remaining diſpoſition to 


| fin be fo great, our faith and love ſo weak, and our 


prayer fo languid, as that we do not come up to 
the goſpel terms, is no offence againſt the divine 
goodneſs. We are to eſtimate this goodneſs in its 
particular manifeſtations by God's promiſes alone ; 
and to do otherwiſe, would be to open a door to 
all wickedneſs, and lead ourſelves into the moſt fatal 


_ miſtakes. The ſcriptures declare in the moſt exprels 


terms, that works are neceſſary to ſalvation, Faith 
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1s never {aid to be effectual, when not attended by 


works ; but, on the contrary, the true faith is em- 
phatically characterized by its producing works, This 
faith is itſelf a work, as much as any other, the cauſe 
and the effect of the others, all proceeding from one 


- univerſal cauſe through Chriſt, How then can we 


flatter ourſelves, that a mere ſtrong perſuaſion or 


aſſurance of ſalvation, of the application of Chrabs 


merits to a man's ſelf in particular, will be of any 


avail? Eſpecially ſince it is evident, from the nature 


of the mind, that ſuch a perſuaſion may be generated 
in a wicked man; and alſo from experience, that it 
is ſometimes found in ſuch. 


I have here endeavoured to treat this moſt impor- 


tant ſubje& with the greateſt fidelity, and. regard to 
truth, God's ways are indeed infinitely above our 


ways, i. e. infinitely more merciful in reality, uki- 


mately, than we can expreſs or conceive. But all 


the threatenings of the ſcriptures have been fulfilled _ 


hitherto, as well as the promiſes. There is no peace 10 
the wicked. The faith, which removeth mountains, 
availeth nothing without charity. Not be that ſaith 
unto Chriſt, Lord, Lord, i. e. merely applies to him 
for mercy and aſſiſtance, but he that doth the will of 
God, ſhall enter into the kingdom of . heaven. And 
we muſt not, we cannot, explain away theſe expreſs 


paſſages. | 


As in the body, ſo in the mind, great and laſting 
changes are ſeldom wrought in a ſhort time; and this 
the hiſtory of aſſociation ſhews to be. the neceſſary 


* 


mind. And yet he who made the blind to ſee, che 


lame to walk, the deaf to hear, the lepers clean, and 


the maimed whole, by a word, can as eaſily perform 
the analogous things, the antitypes, in the mind, 


But then it is to be obſerved, that the bodily changes - 


by miracles were not made by our Saviour, except 


m conſequence of previous changes in the mind. 


And 
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And thus indeed 0 him that hath ſhall be given, and 
he fhall have more abundantly. Love, faith, fear, 
prayer, will carry men on in a very rapid progreſs. 
But then the work of regeneration is already ad- 
vanced in them. It is of infinite conſequence not 
to lay a ſtumbling-block, or rock of offence, in our 
own way, or in that of other's; not to break the leaft 
commandment, or teach others ſo to do. Let us not be 
deceived, God is not mocked ; what a man ſoweth, that 
ſhall he alſo reap. Indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguiſh, muſt come upon every ſoul of man that 
does evil, upon every child of diſobedtence, | 
Seventhly, It follows from the purity of the ſerip- 
ture precepts, that everi the better fort of chriſtians 
may be under conſiderable uncertainties as to their 
on ſtate; and that in many Caſes, as a man grows 
better, and conſequently ſees more diſtinctly his own 
impurity, he will have greater fears for himſelf, and 
perhaps think, that he grows worſe. Now the final 
cauſe of this is undoubtedly, that we may make our 
calling and election ſure, and leſt he that thinketh he 
ſtandeth ſhould fall. And yet, as wicked perſons, let 
them endeavour ever ſo much to ſtupefy themſelves, 
muſt have frequent forebodings of the judgment that 
will be paſt upon them at the laſt day; ſo good 
perſons will generally have great comforts in the midſt 
of their ſorrows. The ſcripture promiſes are ſo gra- 
cious and unlimited, the precepts for loving God, 
and rejoicing in him, ſo plain and expreſs, and the 
hiſtories of God's mercies towards great finners, and 
the great fins of good men, are ſo endearing, that 
whoever reads and meditates upon the ſcripture daily, 
will find ligbt ſpring up to him in the midſt of dart- 
neſs; will hope againſt hope, i. e. will hope for the 
mercy of God, though he has the greateſt doubts 
and fears in relation to his own virtue, faith, love, 
hope; and fly to him, as his father and ſaviour, for 
that very reaſon. This will beget earneſt and 4 
| ceſſant 
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ceſſant prayer, a perpetual care not to offend, and 
a reference of all things to God, When ſuch a per- 
ſon ſurveys his own actions, and finds that he does in 
many inſtances of thought, word, and deed, govern 


| himſelf by the love and fear of God, by a ſenſe of 


duty, by the goſpel motives of future. reward and 
puniſhment, &c. theſe are to him evident marks, 


that the ſpirit of God works with his ſpirit; he is 
encouraged to have confidence towards God; and 


this confidence ſpurs him on to greater watchfulneſs 
and earneſtneſs, if he does not dwell too long upon 
it. When, on the other hand, he finds many un- 
mortified deſires, and many failings in his beſt words 

and actions, with ſome groſs neglects perhaps, or 
even ſome commiſſions, this terrifies and alarms him; 
adds wings to his prayers, and zeal to his endea- 
vours. And it is happy for us, in this world of 
temptations, to be thus kept between hope and fear. 
Not but that very good perſons, who have been con- 
ſtant and earneſt for a long courſe of time, who 
have paſſed through ſevere trials, who live, as the 


firſt chriſtians did, in perpetual apprehenſions of 


ſufferings and death, or who, like their bleſſed Lord 
and Maſter, go about doing good, and preaching 
the goſpel to the poor, may be always favoured with 
the ſight of the promiſed land; and ſeveral of theſe 
may date the riſe of this happy ſtate from ſome re- 


markable point in their lives. But there is great 


danger of being impoſed upon here by the wonderful 
ſubtlety of the natural operations of the mind. 
When a man begins to fancy, that an inward ſenti- 
ment, much or long deſired by him, ſuch as the aſ- 
ſurance of his ſalvation, has happened or will happen 
to him, this impoſes upon his memory by imper- 
ceptible degrees in one caſe; and begets the ſenti- 
ment itſelf, the aſſurance, in the other. Such a 
factitious aſſurance can therefore be no evidence for 
itſell. It is a mental affection, of the ſame kind with 

the 
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the reſt; and can leſs be depended upon, as a teſt, - 


than plain actions. Mere ideas, and internal fee]- 
ings, muſt be leſs certain marks of the prevailing, 
permanent diſpoſition of our hearts, than the tenor 
of our actions, which is the natural and ne 
fruit of it. And we ought to judge of ourſelves by 
our fruits, as well as of thoſe who pretend to be pro- 
phets. A good tree cammot bring forth evil fruit, nor 
an evil tree good fruit. Here we may lay our foun- 
dation, as upon a rock. When indeed this perſua- 
fioq, or aſſurance, is the reſult of an earneſt impartial 
examination into our fruits, and of our conſcience not 
condemning us, it may reaſonably afford confidence 
towards God ; -becauſe our conſcience was intended 


by God to inform us of our ſtate; as appears both 


from ſcripture and reaſon. But a conſtant abſolute 
aſſurance, i. e. appearance thereof (for it can be no 
more, till we have eſcaped all the hazards of this 
life, and our judge has paſſed his ſentence upon us 


in another), may be dangerous even to good men, 


and render them by inſenſible degrees ſecure, neg- 
lectful of neceſſary duties, and ſelf-conceited. How- 
ever, ſince a hope, free from all anxious fears, ſeems 
to be often given by God as a comfort in great 
trials, and a reward for behaving well under ſuch, 
and perſevering faithfully, as I obſerved juſt now; 
we have che greateſt encouragement to do and to 
ſuffer every thing that God requires of us, to be 
fervent in fpirit, ſerving the Lord, to watch and pray 
always, &c. ſince we may expect to obtain this 
hope thereby, and in it an hundred fold for all that 


we give up in this world, as well as everlaſting life 


in the world to come. | | 

And though it be proper to comfort religious per- 
ſons under bodily or mental diſorders, which fill their 
minds with diſproportionate fears and ſcruples, by in- 


forming them, that a ſolicitude about our ſalvation 1s 


the ſure means of obtaining it; that this affliction 1s 5 
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be endured with patience, and confidence in God, as 
much as any other; that it is attended with the ſame 
advantages as common afflictions, and alſo with ſome 
peculiar to-itſelf, ſuch as putting us upon a thorough 
examination of our hearts; and that this ſevere 
chaſtening in the preſent world is the ſtrongeſt mark, 
that we are loved by God, and therefore ſhall be ſaved 
in the world to come; yet the ſame perſons are to 
be admoniſhed, that a great degree of fearfulteſs 
and ſcrupuloſity often proceeds from ſome ſelf-deceit 
and prevarication at the bottom. There is probably 
ſome ſecret fin, fome ſin that circumvents them more 
eaſily and frequently than the reſt, of which they 
may not perhaps be fully aware, and yet about which 
they have great ſuſpicions and checks, if they would 
hearken to ther fully and fairly. They ought there- 
fore, with all earneftnefs and honefty, to deſire God 
to try and examine them, and to ſeek the ground of 
their hearts; and, in conſequence of this prayer, to 
ſt about it themſelves in the preſence of God. And 
if this be neceſſary for the ſcrupulous and feeble- 
minded, even for the children of God, - how much 
more for the careleſs, voluptuous, profane world ! 
How ought they to be alarmed and exhorted to hear 
the voice of wiſdom in the preſent life, during he 
accepted time, leſt fear come upon them as deſolation, 
and deſtruction as a whirlwind ! OO 
Laſtly, We may obſerve, that as undue confidence 
leads to ſecurity, and conſequently to ſuch ſins, as 
deſtroy this confidence, unleſs we be ſo unhappy, as 
to be able to recal the internal feeling of this confi- 
dence without ſufficient contrition; and as the diſpro- 
portionate fearfulneſs, which is its oppoſite, begets 
vigilance, and thus deſtroys itſelf alſo; whence per- 
ſons in the progreſs of a religious courſe are often 
paſſing from one extreme to another; ſo it is difficult 
for ſerious perſons, in thinking or ſpeaking about the 
terms of ſalvation, to reſt in any particular point; 
You H, E 6 | mer. 
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they are always apt to quality the laſt deciſion, what- 
ever it be, either with ſome alarming caution, or 
comfortable ſuggeſtion, left they ſhould miſlead 
themſelves or others. This is part of that obſcurity 
and uncertainty, which is our chief guard and ſecurity 
in this ſtate of probation, and the daily bread of our 
ſouls. Let me once more add this neceſlary obſer- 
vation, viz. that future eternal happineſs 1s of in- 
finitely more weight than preſent comfort; and there- 
fore that we ought to labour infinitely more after 
purity and perfection, than even after ſpiritual de- 
lights. We are only upon our journey through the 
wilderneſs to the land of Canaan; and, as we Cannot 
want manna from day to day for our ſupport, It is of 
little concernment, whether we have more delicious 
food. Let us therefore hunger and thirſt after righte- 
ouſneſs itſelf; that ſo we may firſt be filled with it, and 
afterwards, in due time, may obtain that eternal 


_ weight of glory, which will be the reward of it. 
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OF THE FINAL HAPPINESS OF ALL MANKIND IN 
' SOME DISTANT FUTURE STATE. 


PR Q F: -_ KOI: 


It is probable from Reaſon that all Mankind will. be 
made happy ultimately. 


For, Firſt, It has been obſerved all along in the 


courſe of this work, that all the evils that befal either 


body or.mind in this ſtate, have a tendency to im- 
prove one or both. If they fail of producing a 
peculiar, appropriated intermediate good effect, they 
muſt, however, neceſſarily contribute to the annihi- 


lation of that eff, carnal or ſpiritual, groſs or re- 
| fined, which is an inſuperable bar to our happineſs 


in the pure love of God, and of his works. Now, 


if we reaſon at all concerning a future ſtate, it muſt 


be from analogies taken from this; and that we 
are allowed to reaſon, that we are able to do it with 
ſome juſtneſs, concerning a future ſtate, will appear 


from the great coincidence of the foregoing natural 


arguments for a future ſtate, and for the rewards and 
puniſhments of it, with what the ſcriptures have deli- 
vered upon the ſame heads; alſo becauſe a ſimilar 
kind of reaſonings in reſpe& of the future ſtates, 
which ſucceed in order from infancy to old age, is 
found to be juſt, and to afford many uſeful directions 


and predictions. We ought therefore to judge, that 
the evils of a future ſtate will have the ſame ten- 


dency, and final cauſe, as thoſe of this life, viz. to 
meliorate and perfect our natures, and to prepare 
them for ultimate unlimited happineſs in the love 
of God, and of his works. 
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Secondly, The generation of benevolence, by the 
natural and neceſſary tendency of our frames, is a 
ſtrong argument for the ultimate happineſs of all 
mankind. It is inconſiſtent to ſuppoſe, that God 
ſhould thus compel us to learn univerſal unlimited 
benevolence ; and then not provide food for it. And 
both this and the foregoing argument ſeem concluſive, 
though we ſhould not take in the divine benevolence. 
They are both ſupported by the analogy and uni- 
formity apparent in the creation, by the mutual 
adaptations and correſpondencies of things exiſting at 
different times, and in different places : but they 
receive much additional force from the conſideration 
of the goodneſs of God, if that be firſt proved by 
other evidences ; as they are themſelves the ftrongeſt 
evidences for it, when taken in a contrary order of 
reaſoning. „ 

And as the benevolence of one part of the creation 
is thus an argument for the happineſs of the other; 
ſo, ſince benevolence is itſelf happineſs, a tendency 
to learn it in any being is alſo an argument for his 
own happineſs. And, upon the whole, ſince God 
has commanded his beloved ſons, the good, to love 
and compaſſionate every being, that comes within 
their cognizance, by the voice of their natures 
ſpeaking within them, we cannot ſuppoſe, that theſe 
his favourites (to ſpeak according to preſent ap- 
pearances, and our neceſſary conceptions, which 
with this caution is juſtifiable) will fail of their 
proper reward in the gratification of this their, 
benevolence. | 

Thirdly, The infinite goodneſs of God is an ar- 
gument for the ultimate happineſs of all mankind. 
This appears without any particular diſcuſſion of 
this attribute, But it may not be amiſs for the 
reader juſt to review the evidences for it above 
exhibited, and their tendency to prove the ultimate 
| happineſs of all God's creatures. 
Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, The infinite happineſs and perfection 
of God is an argument for, and, as it were, a 
pledge of, the ultimate happineſs and perfection of 
all his creatures. For theſe attributes, being infinite, 
muſt bear down all oppoſition from the quarters of 
miſery and imperfection. And this argument will 
be much ſtronger, if we ſuppoſe (with reverence be 
it ſpoken!) any intimate union between God and 
his creatures ; and that, as the happineſs of the crea- 


tures ariſes*from their love and worſhip of God, fo 
the happineſs of God conſiſts, ſhews itſelf, &c. (for 


one does not know how to expreſs this properly) in 
love and beneficence to the creatures. As God is 
preſent every where, knows and perceives every 
thing, he may alſo, in a way infinitely ſuperior to our 
comprehenſion, feel every where for all his creatures. 
Now, according to this, it would ſeem to us, that all 
muſt be brought to ultimate infinite happineſs, which 


is, in his eye, preſent infinite happineſs. 


Fifthly, The impartiality of God, in reſpect of all 
his creatures, ſeems to argue, that, if one be made 
infinitely happy upon the balance, all will be made 
ſo. That benevolence, which is infinite, muſt be 


_ impartial alſo ; muſt look upon all individuals, and 


all degrees of happineſs, with an equal eye ; muſt 
ſtand in a relation of indifference to them all. Now 
this is really ſo, if we admit the third of the foregoing 


ſuppoſitions concerning the divine benevolence. If 


all individuals be at laſt infinitely happy upon the 
balance, they are ſo at preſent in the eye of God, i. e. 
he is perfectly impartial to all his creatures. And 
thus every intermediate finite degree of miſery, 
how great ſoever, may be conſiſtent with the impar- 


tiality of God. But to ſuppoſe, before the creatures 


A and B exiſted, that 4 was made by God to be 
eternally happy, and B made to be eternally miſerable, 
ſeems as irreconcileable to God's impartiality, as to 
his benevolence. That both ſhould be made for 
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eternal and infinite happineſs, one to enjoy it in one 
way, the other in another, one by paſſing through 
much pain, the other by paſſing through little or 
perhaps none, one by an acceleration in one period 
of his exiſtence, the other in another, &c. &c. is 
perfectly conſiſtent with God's impartiality ; for, the 
| happineſs of each being infinite at preſent in the 

eye of God, his eye muſt regard them equally. And, 
even in the eye of finite beings, if 4's happineſs 
ſeems leſs than B's, in one reſpect, becatiſe A paſſes 
through more pain, it may ſeem greater in another, 
becauſe he arrives at greater degrees of it in leſs 
time. But this is all appearance. Different finite 
beings form different judgments according to their 
different experiences, and ways of reaſoning. Who 
therefore ſhall be made the ſtandard ? Not the inferior 
orders certainly. And, if the ſuperior, we ſhall 
not be able to reſt, till we conclude, that all that ap- 
pears to all finite beings, is falſe and deluſive; 
and that the judgment of the infinite being 1s the 
only true real judgment. Now I have endeavoured 
to ſhew, according to the method of ultimate ratios, 
how, allowing the third ſuppoſition concerning the 
divine goodneſs, all individuals are equally happy in 
the eye of God. And thus the impartiality of God 
is vindicated, according to the truth and reality of 
things, in the judgment of his own infinite under- 
ſtanding. | 
Sixthly, All the foregoing reaſoning ſeems to be 
ſomewhat more ſhort and clear upon the hypo- 
theſis of mechaniſm ; bur it is not invalidated by that 
of free-will. For free-will muſt be conſidered as 
the production of infinite power, and therefore 3s 
being ſuited to the reſt of the divine attributes, 
his benevolence, happineſs, and impartiality, and 
to all the methods, by which God conducts men to 
benevolence and happineſs. Or, if the hypotheſis of 
free-will be a bar to the foregoing —_ in 
their 
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their full extent, it cannot, however, account for 
miſery upon the whole, much leſs for eternal miſery. 
To ſuppoſe that God wills and deſires the hap- 
pineſs of all his creatures, and yet that he has given 
them a power, by which many of them will, in fact, 
make themſelves eternally miſerable, alſo that he 
foreſees this in general, and even in each particular 
caſe, is either to ſuppoſe God under ſome fatal 
neceſſity of giving ſuch a power; or elſe to take 
away his unlimited benevolence in reality, after that 
it has been allowed in words. If therefore God has 
given men free-will in ſuch a meaſure, as that they 
may bring upon themſelves finite miſery thereby 
in the preſent ſtate, or in any future intermediate one, 
we muſt, however, ſuppoſe it to be ſo reſtrained, as 
that it ſhall not occaſion infinite and eternal miſery. 
The cauſe of the cauſe is alſo the cauſe of the thing cauſed; 
which is ſurely as evident in the application of it to 
the preſent ſubject, as in any other inſtance, where 
it can be applied. | 
Seventhly, There are many obvious and undeni- 
able arguments, taken from the relative attributes 
of God, which firſt exclude the eternal miſery of his 
creatures, and then eſtabliſh their ultimate happineſs 
by neceſſary, -or, at leaſt, by probable conſequence. 
Thus the whole tenor of nature.repreſents God to 
us as our creator, preſerver, governor, friend, and 
father. All ages and nations have fallen into this 
language; and it is verified every day by the won- 
derful beauty, harmony, and beneficence, mani- 
feſted in the works of the creation, and particularly 
in the exquiſite make of our bodies and minds. 
Shall then a Creator, who is a friend and father, 
create for eternal infinite miſery? Can any inter- 
mediate ſuppoſitions, free-will, perverſeneſs, repro- 
bateneſs, &c. reconcile and unite extremes ſo utterly 
diſcordant? Will he preſerve an exiſtence, which 
_ ceaſes to afford happineſs, and can now only yu 
uce 
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duce miſery without end? Will not the governor 
and judge of all the earth do right? In whatever 
manner ſin be eſtimated, it muſt be finite, becauſe 
it is the work of a finite mind, of finite principles and 


| paſſions. To ſuppoſe therefore a ſinner to be abſo- 


lutely condemned to infinite irreverſible miſery, on 
account of the finite ſins of this life, ſeems moſt 
highly injurious to the juſtice of God. And to ſay, 
that this infinite irreverſible miſery is not merely the 
conſequence of the ſins of this life, but alſo of thoſe 
to be committed in another, is to give a power of 
repenting, and becoming virtuous, as well as of 
ſinning, in another life; whence the ſentence might 
be reverſed, contrary to the ſuppoſition. 

The worlt man of thoſe who go to heaven, and 
the beſt of thoſe who go to hell, ſeem to us, if we 
will reaſon upon theſe ſubjects, as we do upon others, 
to differ but by an infiniteſimal difference, as one may 
ſay; and yet the reward of the firſt, being eternal, 
however ſmall in each finite portion of time, muſt 
at laſt become infinite in magnitude; and the puniſh- 
ment of the laſt in like manner. There would there- 
fore be a double infinite difference in the reward 
and puniſhment, where the virtue and vice, cauſing 
theſe reſpectively, have only an infinitely ſmall one. 
To ſay, that, in ſuch caſes, the rewards and puniſh- 
ments of another life may be ſo conducted by a mix- 
ture of happineſs and miſery in each, as that the 


balance ſhall not become ultimately infinite in either, 


is to take away all hopes and fears relating to 2 
future ſtate, i. e. morally and practically to take away 
the ſtate ufelf, 
Again, can it be ſuppoſed, that an infinitely mer- 
ciful Father will caſt off his ſon utterly, and doom 
him to eternal miſery, without farther trials than 
what this life affords? We ſee numberleſs inſtances 
of perſons at preſent abandoned to vice, who yet, 
according to all probable appearances, might be 
| reformed 
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reformed by a proper mixture of correction, inſtruc- 
tion, hope, ang fear. And what man is neither 
able nor willing to do, may and muſt, as ſhould 
ſeem, be both poſſible to God, and actually effected 
by him. He muſt have future diſcipline of a ſeverer 
kind for thoſe whom the chaſtiſements of this life 
did not bring to themſelves. Yet {till they will all 
be fatherly chaſtiſements, intended to amend and 
perfect, not to be final and vindictive. That the 
bulk of ſinners are not utterly incorrigible, even 
common obſervation ſhews ; but the hiſtory of aſſo- 
ciation makes it ſtill more evident; and it ſeems very 
repugnant to analogy to ſuppoſe, that any ſinners, 
even the yery worſt that ever lived, ſhould be fo, 
ſhould be hardened beyond the reach of all ſuffering, 
of all ſelfiſhneſs, hope, fear, good-will, gratitude, 
&c. For we are all alike in kind, and do not differ 
oreatly in degree here. We have each of us paſſions 
of all forts, and lie open to influences of all forts ; 
ſo as that the perſons A and B, in whatever different 
proportions their intellectual affections now exiſt, 
may, by a ſuitable ſet of impreſſions, become here- 
after alike. | | 
"Theſe and many ſuch like reaſonings muſt occur 
to attentive perſons upon this ſubject, ſo as to make 
it highly unſuitable to the benevolence of the Deity, 
or to the relations which he bears to us, according 
to the mere light of nature, that infinite irreverſible 
| miſery, to commence at death, ſhould be the puniſh- 
ment of the ſins of this life. And, by purſuing this 
method of reaſoning, we ſhall be led firſt to exclude 
miſery upon the balance, and then to hope for the 
ultimate unlimited happineſs of all mankind. // 
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It is probable from the 8 criptures, that all Mankind 
will be made ultimately Barg. | 


In conſidering the doctrine of the ſcriptures upon 
this head, it will firſt be requiſite to ſnew, that the 
texts alleged to prove the abſolutely eternal and irre- 
verſible miſery of the wicked in another life, may 
juſtly be interpreted in a different ſenſe. 95 

Now the Greek words tranſlated eternal,  everlaſt- 
ing, and for ever, in the New Teſtament, do not by 
derivation ſtand for an abſolute eternity, neither are 
they always uſed in this ſenſe in the New Teſtament, _ 
the Septuagint, or pagan authors. The ſame may 
be ſaid of the correſponding Hebrew words, It is 
true indeed, that they generally repreſent a long du- 
ration ; and this 1s ſometimes limited by the context, 
or nature of the ſubje&t, ſometimes not. Now, 
according to this interpretation, the puniſhments of 
the wicked will be of great duration, ſuppoſe of 
one or more long ages or diſpenſations. But one 
might rather conclude from the words of the original, 
if their derivation be conſidered, that they will end 
at the expiration of ſome ſuch long period, than that 
they will be abſolutely eternal, 

If it be ſaid, that the eternity of God is expreſſed 
by the ſame words; I anſwer, that here the nature 
of the ſubject gives a ſenſe to the words, whereof 
they are otherwiſe incapable, It may be urged in 
like manner, that the duration of future rewards 
is expreſſed by the ſame words; but then the ab- 
folute eternity of this duration is not perhaps dedu- 
cible at all from theſe or any other words. We 
muſt in this entirely refer -ourſelves to the bounty 
and benevolence of our Creator, and depend upon 
him for all our expectations. Beſides, the nature 
of the ſubject differs widely here. To 3 the 


milery 
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miſery of the wicked to be, in every reſpect, equal 
and parallel to the happineſs of the good, is quite 
contrary to the general tenor of the ſcriptures; and 
looks like ſetting up the Manichean doctrine of two 
oppoſite infinite principles, a doctrine every where 
condemned in effect, though not in expreſs words, 
both by the Old and New Teſtament. We may 
add, that the happineſs of the good is alſo denoted 
in ſcripture by incorruption, indiſſolubility, &c. as 
well as by the words applied to the puniſhments. of 
the wicked. 45 | 
The words of our Saviour, where their worm dieth 


not, and their fire is not quenched, are thought by 


ſome to be a ſtrong argument for the abſolute 
eternity of future puniſhment. But as theſe words 
are taken from Jſaiab, and allude to the puniſhment 
of the malefactors, whoſe carcaſes were ſuffered to 
rot upon the ground, or burnt in the valley of Hin- 
nom, they appear to be too popular and figurative 
to juſtify ſuch an interpretation. And yet they ſeem 
plainly intended to declare the very long duration of 
future puniſhment; and that, as the worms, which 
feed upon a putrefied body, or the fire, which burns 
it in this world, do themſelves come to a certain and 
known period, the miſery of another world, and 
the fire of hell, will have no definite one; but con- 


tinue till they have conſumed the ſin and guilt which 
feed them. In this way of interpretation, the paſſage 


under conſideration would agree with that concerning 
the payment of the laſt farthing. 1 

Our Saviour's expreſſion concerning Judas, viz. 
that it bad been good for him, that he bad not been 
born, cannot indeed be alleged for the proof of the 
eternity of future puniſhment; but it ſeems to op- 
poſe the ſuppoſition of the ultimate happineſs of 
all. However, this expreſſion may be popular and 


proverbial; or it may perhaps denote, that his laſt 
agonies, or his ſufferings in another world, ſhould 


outweigh 
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outweigh all his preceding happineſs, or ſome way 
admit of an interpretation conſiſtent with the propo- 
fition under conſideration. For it does not appear to 
be ſufficiently clear and preciſe for an abſolute diſ- 
proof of it. We may add, that as every man, who 
at his death fatis ſhort of the terms of ſalvation, 
whatever theſe be, crucifies the Son of God afreſh, ac- 
cording to the language of St. Paul; fo he will have 
reaſon, according to his then neceſſary conceptions, 


to wiſh with Judas, that he had never been born. 


O that they were wiſe, that they underſtood this, that 
they would confider their latter end ! | | 
Now, as the words of the New Teſtament do 
not neceſſarily infer the abſolute eternity of puniſh- 
ment; fo the general tenor of reaſoning there uſed, 
with numberleſs paſſages both of the Old and New 
Teſtaments, concerning the mercy of God, his rea- 
dineſs to forgive, &c. favour the contrary opinion. 
And this is a farther reaſon for interpreting theſe texts 
of an indefinitely long duration only; and that eſ- 
pecially if the ſmall number of them, and the in- 
finite importance of the doctrine, which they are ſup- 
poſed to contain, be alſo taken into conſideration. 
Io the ſame purpoſe we may obſerve, that there 
is nothing in all St. Paul's Epiſtles, from whence the 
abſolute eternity of future puniſhment can be at all 
inferred, except the words, everlaſting deſtruction 
from the preſence of our Lord, 2 Theſſ. i. 9. though 
the Epiſtles to the Romans and Hebrews are both of 
them general ſummaries of the chriſtian religion, 
and though he ſpeaks in both of future puniſhment. 
In the Epiſtle to the Romans, he ſays, tribulation 
and anguiſh (not eternal tribulation) ſhall be «por 
every ſoul of man, that doth evil; alſo that the wa- 


ges of fin is death, not eternal death, or eternal 


puniſhment; whereas the gift of God is eternal life. 
In the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, he aſks, of how much 
ſorer puniſhment than temporal death, an apoſtate 
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is to be thought worthy? Which ſeems not likely. 
for him to do, had he believed it eternal. In like 
manner, there is nothing of this kind in St. Luke's 
Goſpel, or his As of the Apoſiles, in St. Jobn's 
Goſpel, or his Epiſtles, or in the Epiſtles of St. 
James, St. Peter, or St. Jude. And yet good men 
now, who believe the eternity of puniſhment, ſcarce 
ever fail to inſiſt upon it moſt earneſtly in their diſ- 
courſes and exhortations. For, if it be a doctrine 
of the chriſtian religion, it is fo eſſential a one, as 
that it could not have been omitted by any inſpired 
writer, nor fail to have been declared in the moſt 
expreſs terms, which certainly cannot be ſaid of any 
of the texts alleged to prove the eternity of puniſh- 
ment. The words tranſlated eternal, and for ever, 
muſt have been ambiguous to the Jews, i. e. to the 
firſt chriſtians; and the figurative expreſſion, their 

worm dieth not, &c. is far leſs determinate than 
many phraſes, which our Saviour might have cho- 
ſen, had it been his intention to denounce abſolutely 
eternal miſery. 

To this we may add, that it does not appear 
from the writings of the moſt ancient fathers, that 
they put ſuch a conſtruction upon the words of 
the New Teſtament; and the omiſſion of this doc- 
trine in the ancient creeds ſhews, that it was no 
original doctrine, or not thought eſſential ; which yet 
could not be, if it was believed; or that many 
eminent perſons for ſome centuries were of a contrary 
opinion. And indeed the doctrine of purgatory, as 
now taught by the papiſts, ſeems to be a corruption 
of a genuine doctrine held by the ancient fathers 
concerning a purifying fire. 
lt may perhaps be, that the abſolute eternity of 
puniſhment was not received, till after the intro- 
duction of metaphyſical ſubtleties relating to time, 
eternity, &c. and the ways of expreſſing theſe, i. e. 
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not till after the pagan philoſophy, and vain deceit, 


had mixed itſelf with and corrupted chriſtianity. 


Still farther, it does by no means appear to be con- 


ſonant to the nature of the chriſtian religion to in- 
terpret the New Teſtament in a ſtrict literal manner, 


or adhere to phraſes in oppoſition to the general 


tenor of it. 


Our Saviour in many places appeals to 


the natural equitable judgments of his auditors. 
The evangeliſts and apoſtles all enter into the reaſons 
of things; the goſpels are ſhort memoirs ; the epiſ- 
tles were written to friends, and new converts; and 
the nature of ſuch writings muſt be very different 


ſoon turn the ſcale. 


from that of a preciſe determinate law, ſuch as that 
of Moſes, or the civil law of any country. 
indeed herein lies one material difference between 
the rigid Jewiſh diſpenſation, and the chriſtian, which 
laſt is called by St. James the perfect law of liberty. 
From all which it follows, that we are rather to follow 
the general tenor, than to adhere to particular ex- 
preſſions. And this will appear ſtill more reaſonable, 
when it is conſidered, that we are yet but novices 
in the language of the Old and New Teſtaments, 
the relations which they bear to each other, and their 
declarations concerning future events. 

Another argument againſt interpreting the paſſages 
above referred to, in the ſenſe of abſolutely eternal 
miſery, is, that there are many other paſſages, whoſe 
ſtrict and literal ſenſe is contrary thereto. 
ſuch a caſe it ſeems, that the infinite goodneſs of 
God, ſo many ways declared in the ſcriptures, muſt 
For the ſcriptures muſt be 
made conſiſtent with themſelves; and the veracity 
and goodneſs of God ſeem much rather to oblige 
him to perform a promiſe, than to execute a threat- 
ening. I will mention a few paſſages, ſome of which 
it may be obſerved even eſtabliſh the contrary doc- 
trine of the ultimate happineſs of all mankind. 


And 


And 1n 


Thus 
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Thus the moſt natural, as well as the moſt ſtrict 
and literal ſenſe of the words, As in Adam all die, 
ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive, is the ultimate 
happineſs of all the children of Adam, of all man- 
kind. God's mercy 1s declared to endure. for ever ; 
and he is ſaid not zo keep his anger for. ever: which 
expreſſions, in their firſt and moſt obvious ſenſe, 
are quite inconſiſtent with the abſolute eternity 
of puniſhment. Our Saviour ſays, that the perſon 
who is not reconciled to his brother, ſhall not be diſ- 
charged till he has paid the laſt farthing ; which in- 
timates, that there is a time when he will be diſ- 
charged. In like manner the debtor, who owed his 
lord ten thouſand talents, 1s delivered over to the 
tormentors, till he pay theſe. To ſay that he can 
never pay them, becauſe as we have all our faculties 
from God, ſo we can merit nothing from God, 
is to embrace the mechanical hypotheſis, which, 
in the judgment of all, muſt be utterly inconſiſtent 
with the eternity of puniſhment. For, if a man 
cannot- have merit, he cannot have demerit. To 
ſuppoſe a creature any way brought into being upon 
ſuch terms as to be only capable of demerit, ſeems 
moſt highly injurious to the attributes of God, by 
whatever means this be effected, the fall of our 
firſt parents, or any other. | 

Again, God in judgment remembers mercy. This 
is ſaid in general; and therefore it ought not to be 
confined to the judgments of this world. And to 
do ſo, when all the pleaſures and pains of this world 
are every where in the New Teſtament declared 
unworthy of our regard in compariſon of thoſe of 
another, is highly unſuitable to the goodneſs of God. 
But indeed this cannot be done without departing 
from the moſt obvious literal ſenſe. The ſame may 
be ſaid of the paſſages, God is not extreme to mark 
what is done amiſs ; that he is loving to every man; 
that his mercy, his tender mercy, is over all his 
Works, &c. Can it be ſaid with any appearance = 
truth, 
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truth, that God will give an infinite overbalance of 
miſery to thoſe beings whom he loves. 

It may very well be ſuppoſed, that though the 
puniſhments of a future ſtate be finite; yet this ſhould 
not be declared in ſo many words in the ſcriptures. 
For ſuch a procedure would be analogous to the gra- 
dual opening of all God's diſpenſations of mercy. 
Mankind in their infant ſtate were not able to re- 
ceive ſuch kind of nouriſhment ; neither are al] per- 
haps yet able. But, if future puniſhments be ab- 
ſolutely eternal, it is hard to conceive why this 
| ſhould not have been declared in the moſt expreſs 
terms, and in many places of fcripture ; alſo how 
there ſhould be ſo many paſſages there, which are 
apparently inconſiſtent therewith. . 

There remains one argument more, and of great 
weight in my opinion, againſt interpreting any paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture fo as to denounce abſolutely eternal 
miſery. This is, the declarations of the ſcriptures 
concerning the ſmallneſs of the number of the elect, 
and the great difficulty of entering in at the ſtrait 
gate, already taken notice of. To ſuppoſe future 
puniſhments to be abſolutely eternal, is to fup- 
poſe, that the chriſtian diſpenſation condemns far 
the greater part of mankind to infinite miſery upon 
the balance, whilſt yet it 1s every where declared to 
be a diſpenſation of mercy, to be glory to God, and 
good-will to men; which is a great apparent incon- 
ſiſtency. And indeed, upleſs the doctrine of abſo- 
lutely eternal puniſhment be taken away, it ſeems 
impracticable to convince the world of the great 
purity and perfection required by the goſpel in order 
to our entrance into the kingdom of heaven. If 
there be no puniſhment in another ſtate, beſides 
what is abſolutely eternal, men of very low degrees 
of virtue will hope to eſcape this, and conſequently 
to eſcape with impunity : whereas, if there be a purg- 
ing fire, into which all the wicked are to be caſt, to 
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remain and ſuffer there according to their demerits, 
far beyond what men generally fuffer in this life; 
and if there be only few, that are admitted to hap- 
pineſs after the expiration of this life, without ſuch 
farther purification; what vigour and earneſtneſs 
ſhould we uſe to eſcape fo great a puniſhment, and 
to be of the happy number of thoſe, whoſe names 
are written in the book of life! A. | 
This may ſuffice to fhew, that the abſolute eter- 
nity of future puniſhment cannot be concluded from 
the ſcriptures. We are next to inquire what evi- 
dences they afford for the ultimate happineſs of all 
mankind. I have already mentioned ſome paſſa- 
ges, which favour this doctrine; but I intend 
now to propoſe two arguments of a more general 
nature. | | 
Firft, then, It may be obſerved, that the ſcriptures 
give a ſanction to moſt of the foregoing argu- 
ments, taken from the light of nature, for this doc- 
trine, by reaſoning in the ſame manner. Thus the 
_ puniſhments of the Jes and others are repreſented 
as chaſtiſements, i. e. as evils tending to produce a 
good greater than themſelves. Our benevolence to 
our children is repreſented by Chriſt, as an argu- 
ment of the infinitely greater benevolence of God 
our heavenly father. God promiſes to make Abra- 
ham happy by making his poſterity happy, and 
them happy by making them the inftruments of 
happineſs to all the nations of the earth (which they 
are ſtill to be probably in a much more ample 
manner, than they have ever yet been). Now this 
ſhews, that the happineſs, intended for us all, is 
the gratification of our benevolence. The good- 
neſs of God is every where repreſented as prevailing 
over his ſeverity; he remembers good actions to 
thouſands of generations, and puniſhes evil ones only 
to the third and fourth. Not a ſparrow is forgotten 
before him; he giveth to all their meat in due 
Vor. II. FF in 
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ſeaſon ; pities us, as a father does. his children; and 
ſets our fins as far from us, as heaven is from 
earth, &c. All which kind of language ſurely im- 
plies both infinite mercy in the SES of ſin, 
and infinite love in advancing his purified children, 
We are all the offspring of God, and, by conſe- 
quence, agreeably to other phraſes, are heirs of al! 
things, heirs of God, and coheirs with Chriſt, members 
of the myſtical body of Chriſt, and of each other, i. e. 
we are all partakers of the happineſs of God, through 
his bounty and mercy. God is the God of the Gen- 
tiles, as well as of the Jews; and has concluded 
them all in unbelief, only that he might have mercy upon 
all. And, in general, all the arguments for the ulti- 
mate happineſs of all mankind, taken from the 
relations which we bear to God, as our creator, pre- 
ſerver, governor, father, friend, and God, are abun- 
dantly atteſted by the ſcriptures. 

Secondly, There are in the ſcriptures ſome argu- 
ments for the ultimate reſtoration and happineſs of 
all mankind, which now ſeem ſufficiently full and 
ſtrong, and which yet could not be underſtood in 
former ages; at leaſt we ſee, that, in fact, they 
were not. Of this kind is the hiſtory of the Jewiſh 
ſtate, with the prophecies relating thereto. For we 
may obſerve, that, according to the ſcriptures, the 
hody politic of the Jews muſt be made flouriſhing 
and happy, whether they will or no, by the ſeverities 
which God inflicts upon them. Now the Jewi/b ſtate, 
as has been already remarked, appears to be a type of 
each individual in particular, on one hand ; and of 
mankind in general, on the other. 1 
hh!s, alſo, it is foretold, that Chriſt will ſubdue 
all things to himſelf. But ſubjection to Chriſt, accord- 
ing to the figurative prophetic ſtyle of the ſcriptures, 
is happineſs, not merely ſubjection by compullion, 
| like that to an earthly conqueror. Agreeably to this, 
all things are to be gathered together in one in 1 540 
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both thoſe which are in heaven, and thoſe on earth + 


and St. John ſaw every creature in heaven, in earth, 


under the earth, and in the ſea, and all that were in 
them, praiſing God. | 


The prayer of faith can remove mountains; all 
things are poſſible to it; and, if we could ſuppoſe 
all men defective in this article, in praying with 
faith for the ultimate happineſs of mankind, ſurely 
our Saviour muſt do this; his prayer for his eru- 
cifiers cannot ſurely fail to obtain pardon and happi- 


neſs for them. | 
We are commanded to love God with our whole 
powers, to be joyful in him, to praiſe him ever more, 


not only for his goodneſs to us, but alſo for that to 


all the children of men. But ſuch love and joy, to 


be unbounded, preſuppoſe unbounded goodneſs in 
God, to be manifeſted to all mankind in due time; 
elſe there would be ſome men, on whoſe accounts 
we could not rejoice in God. At the ſame time, the 
delay of this manifeſtation of God's goodneſs, with 
the ſeverity exerciſed towards particulars, in their 
progreſs to happineſs, beget ſubmiſſion, reſignation, 
fear and trembling, in vs, till at Jaſt we come to that 


Perfect love that caſts out fear. / 


It may perhaps be, that the writers of the Old and 
New Teſtaments did not ſee the full meaning of the 
glorious declarations, which the holy ſpirit has de- 
livered to us by their means; juſt as Daniel, and the 
other prophets, were ignorant of the full and preciſe 
import of their prophecies, relating to Chriſt, Or 
perhaps they did; but thought it expedient, or were 
commanded, not to be more explicit. The chriſtian 


religion, in converting the various pagan nations of 


the world, was to be corrupted by them; and the 
ſuperſtitious fear of God, which is one of theſe cor- 


ruptions, may have been neceſſary hitherto on account 


of the reſt. But now the corruptions of the true 
religion begin to be diſcoyered, and removed, by the 
Ff2 . 
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earneſt endeavours of good men of all nations and 
ſets, in theſe latter times, by their comparing ppi. 
ritual things with ſpiritual. 3 
How far the brute creation is concerned in the 
redemption by Chriſt, may be doubted ; and it does 
not ſeem to be much or immediately our buſineſs to 
inquire, as no relative duty depends thereon. How- 
ever, their fall with Adam, the covenant made with 
them after the deluge, their ſerving as facrifices for 
the fins of men, and as types and emblems in the 
prophecies, their being commanded to praiſe God 
(for every thing that hath breath is thus commanded, 
as well as the Gentiles), ſeem to intimate, that there 
is mercy ir ſtore for them alſo, more than we may 
expect, to be revealed in due time. The Jews 
conſidered the Gentiles as dogs in compariſon of 
themſelves. And the brute creatures appear by the 
foregoing hiſtory of affociation to differ from us in 
degree, rather than in kind. 5 
It may be objected here, that, if this opinion of 
the ultimate happineſs of all mankind be true, it is 
not, however, proper to publiſh it. Men are very 
wicked, notwithſtanding the fear of eternal puniſh- 
ment; and therefore will probably be more fo, if that 
fear be removed, and a hope give to the moſt 
wicked of attaining everlaſting happineſs ultimately. 
I anſwer, Firſt, That this opinion 1s already publiſhed 
ſo far, that very few irreligious perſons can be ſuppo- 
ſed to believe the contrary much longer : or, if they 
do believe abſolutely eternal. puniſhment to be the 
doctrine of the ſcriptures, they will be much induced 
thereby to reject revealed religion itfelf. It ſeems 
therefore to be now a proper time to inquire candidly 
and impartially into the truth. The world abounds 
ſo much with writers, that the mere opinion of a 
ſingle one cannot be fuppoſed to have any great 
weight. The arguments produced will themſelves 
be examined, and a perſon can now do little _ 
OY an 
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than bring —_ to view for the judgment of others. 

teachers in all arts and ſciences is ſo 
great, that no one amongſt them can or ought to 
have followers, unleſs as far as he follows truth. 


motives of fear are lefſened to conſiderate perſons, by 
ſuppoſing the fire of hell to be only a purifying one. 
For it is clear from the ſcriptures, that the puniſh- 


ment will be very dreadful and durable. We. can 
ſet no baunds either to the degree or duration of it. 


They are therefore practically infinite. 
Thirdly, The motives of love are infinitely en- 


| hanced by ſuppoſing the ultimate unlimited happineſs 


of all. This takes off the charge of enthuſiaſm from 
that noble expreſſion of ſame myſtical writers, in 
which they reſign themſelves entirely to God, both 
for time and eternity. This makes us embrace even 
the moſt wicked with the moſt cordial, tender, 
humble affection. We pity them at preſent, as 
veſſels of wrath; yet live in certain hopes of rejoicing 
with them at laſt; labour to bring this to paſs, and 
to haſten it; and conſider, that every thing 1s good, 
and pure, and perfect, in the fight of God. 
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But, Secondly, It does not ſeem, that even the 
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CONCLUSION. 


I nave now gone through with my obſtrva. 


tions on the frame, duty, and expectations of 


MAN, finiſhing them with the doctrine of ultimate, 
unlimited happineſs to all. This doctrine, if it be 
true, ought at once to diſpel all gloomineſs, anxiety, 
and ſorrow, from our hearts; and raiſe them to 
the higheſt pitch of love, adoration, and gratitude 
towards God, our moſt bountiful creator, and 
merciful father, and the inexhauſtible fource of all 
happineſs and perfection. Here ſelf-intereſt, bene- 
volence, and piety, all concur to move and exalt our 


affections. How happy in himſelf, how benevolent 


to others, and how thankful to God, ought that man 
to be, wha believes both himſelf and others born to 
an infinite expectation! Since God has bid us rejoice, 
what can make us ſorrowful ? Since he has created us 
for happineſs, what miſery can we fear? If we be 
really intended for ultimate unlimited happineſs, it 
1s no matter to a truly reſigned perſon, when, or 
where, or how. Nay, could any of us fully conceive, 
and be duly influenced by, this glorious expectation, 


this infinite balance in our favour, it would be ſuffi- 


cient to deprive all preſent evils of their ſting and 
bitterneſs. It would be a ſufficient anſwer to the 


Tobey Td naxiv, to all our difficulties and anxieties from 


the folly, vice, and miſery, which we experience in 
gurſelves, and ſee in others, to ſay, that they will all 
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end in unbounded knowledge, virtue, and happi- 
neſs; and that the progreſs of every individual in 
his paſſage through an eternal life is from imperfect 
to perfect, particular to general, leſs to greater, finite 
to infinite, and from the creature to the Creator. 

But, alas! this is chiefly ſpeculation, and muſt be 
to the bulk of mankind. Whilſt we continue en- 
tangled in the fetters of fin, we cannot enjoy the 
glorious liberty and privileges of the children of 
God. We cannot exalt ourſelves to heaven, and 
make a right eſtimate of things, from the true 
point of view, till we get clear of the attraction, 
and magic influences of the earth. Whence it fol- 
lows, that this doctrine, however great and glorious 
in itſelf, in the eye of a being ſufficiently advanced 
in purity and comprehenſion, muſt be to us like the 
book given to St. John, bitter in the belly, though 
ſcheet in the mouth. The firſt general view cannot 
but charm us, however groveling and corrupt our 
minds may be. But when we begin to digeſt it, 
when, after mature deliberation, we come to ſee its 
ſeveral evidences, connections, and conſequences, 
our ſelf-intereſt, our benevolence, and our piety, in 
proportion to their ſtrength and purity, will all riſe 
up, and join their forces, and alarm us to the utmoſt 
extent of our faculties. When we conſider the pu- 
rity required of thoſe, who are ſo happy as to eſcape 
the ſecond death, and the purifying lake af fire, 
whoſe ſmoke aſcendeth up for ever and ever, i. e. for 
ages of ages, we cannot but be in pain for ourſelves, 
and work out our own falvation with fear and 
trembling. When we view the ſin and wickedneſs, 
with which the world every where abounds, our 
hearts cannot but melt with compaſſion for others, 
for the tartures that are prepared for them, after the 
expiration of this life, in order to fit them for pure 
and ſpiritual happineſs, to burn out the ſtains of ſen- 
ſuality and ſelf-love, and exalt them to the unbounded 
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love of God, and his works. When we conſider 
farther, that God has mercy on whom he will, and 
hardens whom he will, and that we, with all our 
pleaſures and pains, are abſolute nothings in compa- 
riſon of him, we muſt, like St. John again, fall down 
at his feet dead with aſtoniſhment. And yet we 
need not fear; from the inſtant that we thus hum- 
ble ourſelves, he will lay his hand upon us, and 
exalt us; he has the keys of death and hell, in every 

poſſible ſenſe of thoſe words. . | 
There is alſo another conſideration, which, though 
of leſs moment than the foregoing, is yet abun- 
dantly ſufficient to move the compaſſion of the good, 
and alarm the fears of the wicked ; I mean the tem- 
poral evils and woes, which will probably fall upon 
the nominally chriſtian ſtates of theſe weſtern parts, 
the chriſtian Babylon, before the great revolution 
predicted in the ſcriptures, before the kingdoms of 
this world become the kingdoms of our Lord, and 
of his Chriſt. Theſe evils will be brought upon us 
by our exceſs of wickedneſs, juſt as the deluge was 
upon the old world, and the deſtruction of Sodom 
upon its lewd inhabitants, through theirs ; they may 
alſo be ſomewhat delayed, or alleviated, by reform- 
ations public or private, even partial and tempo- 
rary ones, I will therefore make a few ſhort re- 
marks concerning ſuch things, as ſeem more- parti- 
cularly to call for the attention of the preſent chriſ- 
tian world; at leaſt of thoſe good Philageiphians, 
who are deſirous to keep themſelves and others from 
that hour of temptation, which is coming upon us 
all, My remarks muſt be ſuppoſed to relate chiefly 
to this kingdom; to be ſuggeſted by what occurs in 
it; and to be calculated, as far as my poor, but ſin- 
cere and earneſt endeavours can have any weight, 
to ſtem for a while that torrent of vice and implety, 
which ſeem ready to ſwallow us up, and, if poſ- 
ſible, to protract the life of the bady politic. But! 
9 EY preſume, 
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preſume, that the reſemblance between all the ſtates 
of chriſtendom is ſo great in all the points here con- 
ſidered, that the practical conſequences are the ſame 
upon the whole. | 5 
There are ſix things, which ſeem more eſpecially 
to threaten ruin and diſſolution to the preſent ſtates 
of chriſtendom. | | 
Firſt, The great growth of atheiſm and infidelity, 
particularly amongſt the governing part of theſe 
ſtates. 85 VVA 
Secondly, The open and abandoned lewdneſs, 
to which great numbers of both ſexes, eſpecially 
in the high ranks of life, have given themſelves 
Thirdly, The ſordid and avowed ſelf-intereſt, 
which is almoſt the ſole motive of action in thoſe 
who are concerned in the adminiſtration of publi 
affairs, ; 000 
Fourthly, The licentiouſneſs and contempt of 
every kind of authority, divine and human, which 
is ſo notorious in inferiors of all ranks. 
 Fifthly, The great worldly-mindedneſs of the 
clergy, and their groſs neglects in the diſcharge of 
their proper functions. 55 | 
Sixthly, The careleſſneſs and infatuation of parents 
and magiſtrates with re{pe&t to the education of 
youth, and the conſequent early corruption of the 
riſing generation. | 
All theſe things have evident mutual connections 
and influences; and, as they all ſeem likely to in- 
creaſe from time to time, ſo it can ſcarce be doubted 
by a conſiderate man, whether he be a religious 
one or no, but that they will, ſooner or later, bring 
on a total diſſolution of all the forms of government, 
that ſubſiſt at preſent in the chriſtian countries of 
Europe. I will note down ſome of the principal facts 
of each kind, and ſhew their utter inconſiſtency with 
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the welfare of a body politic, and their neceſſary 
tendency to anarchy and confuſion.” un. 
I begin with the atheiſm and infidelity which pre- 
vail ſo much among the governing part of theſe weſt- 
ern kingdoms. That infidelity prevails, eſpecially 
in theſe kingdoms, will readily be acknowledged by 
all. But the ſame perſons, who treat the chriſtian 
religion, and its advocates, with ſo much ſcorn, will 
probably, ſome of them at leaſt, profeſs a regard to. 
natural religion; and it may ſeem hard to queſtion 
their ſincerity. However, as far as has occurred to 
my obſervation, theſe perſons either deceive them- 
ſelves, or attempt to deceive others, in this. There 
appears in them no love or fear of God, no con- 
fidence in him, no delight in meditating upon him, 
in praying to him, or praiſing him, no hope or joy 
in a future ſtate. Their hearts and treaſures are 
upon this earth, upon ſenſual pleaſures, or vain 
amuſements, perhaps of philoſophy or philology, 
purſued to paſs the time, upon honour or riches. 
And indeed there are the ſame objections, in general, 
to natural religion as to revealed, and no ſtronger 
evidences for it. On the contrary, the hiſtorical and 
moral evidences for the general truth of the ſcriptures, 
which theſe perſons deny, are more convincing and 
ſatisfactory to philoſophical as well as to vulgar 
capacities, than the arguments that are uſually 
brought to prove the exiſtence and attributes of God, 
his providence, or a future ſtate : not but that theſe 
laſt are abundantly ſufficient to fatisfy an earneſt and 
impartial inquirer. | | 
If now there really be a God, who is our natural 
and moral governor, and who expects, that we ſhould 
regard him as ſuch, thoſe magiſtrates who care not 
to have him in their thoughts, to ſuffer him to 
interfere in their ſcheme of government, who ſay in 


their hearts, that there is no God, or wiſh it, or even 


bid open defiance to him (though I hope and _— 
7 this 
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this laſt is not often the caſe), cannot proſper z but 
muſt bring down vengeance upon themſelves, and 
the wicked nations over whom they preſide. In 
like manner, if God has ſent his beloved ſon Jeſus 
Chriſt to be an example to the world, to die for 
it, and to govern it, it cannot be an indifferent 
thing whether we attend to his call or no. The 
neglect of revealed religion, eſpecially in perſons of 
authority, is the ſame thing as declaring it to be 
falſe; for, if true, the neglect of it is, as one may 
ſay, high treaſon againſt the majeſty of heaven. 
He that honours not the Son, cannot honour the 
Father, who hath ſent him with ſufficient creden- 


tials. And accordingly, if we conſider the ſecond 


pſalm as a prophecy relating to Chriſt, which it cer- 
tainly is, thoſe kings and magiſtrates, who riſe up 
againſt God and his Chriſt, intending to ſhake off the 
reſtraints of natural and revealed religion, muſt expe& 
to be broken in pieces like a potter's veſſel. Since 
they will nat ki/s the Son, and rejoice before him with 
reverence, they muſt expect, that he will rule over them 
with a rod of iron. = 
Nay, we may go farther, and affirm, that if there 
were no ſatisfactory evidence for natural or revealed 
religion, ſtill it is the intereſt of princes and govern- 
ors to improve that which there is to the beſt ad- 
vantage. The happineſs of their people, their own 
intereſt with them, their power, their ſafety, their 
all, depend upon it. Neither is this any intricate, 
far fetched, or doubtful poſition, but a truth which 
lies upon the ſurface of things, which is evident at 
firſt ſight, and undeniable after the moſt thorough 
examination. So that for governors to render re- 
ligion contemptible in the eyes of their ſubjects, 
by example or inſinuation, and much more by di- 
rectly ridiculing or vilifying it, is manifeſt infatua- 
tion; it is ſeeing without perceiving, and hearing 
without underſtanding, through the groſſneſs and 
. 5 | carnality 
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carnality of their hearts. And it may be part of 
the infatuation predicted to come upon the wicked 
in the latter ages of the world. For then the wick- 
. ed ſhall do wickedly,. and none of the wicked ſhall un- 
derſtanae. | | 
. Religion is often ſaid by unbelievers, to have been 
the invention of wiſe law-givers, and artful politi- 
cCians, in order to keep the vicious and head-ſtrong 
multitude in awe. How little does the practice of 
the preſent times ſuit with this! The adminiſtrators 
of public affairs in the preſent times are not even 
wiſe or artful enough to take advantage of a pure reli- 
gion, handed down to them from their anceſtors, and 
which they certainly did not invent; but endeavour 
to explode it at the manifeſt hazard of all that is 
dear to them. For mankind can never be kept in 
ſubjection to government, but by the hopes and 
fears of another world; nay, the expreſs precepts, 
promiſes, and threatenings of the goſpel are requiſite 
for this purpoſe. The unwritten law of nature is 
too pliable, too ſubtle, and too feeble; a diſhoneſt 
heart can eaſily explain it, or its motives, away; 
and violent paſſions will not ſuffer it to be heard; 
whereas the precepts of revealed religion are abſolute 
and expreſs, and its motives alarming to the higheſt 
degree, where the ſcriptures are received and con- 
ſidered, in any meaſure, as they ought to be. 

The Greek and Roman philoſophy and morality 
was not indeed equal to ours; but we may have 
a ſufficient ſpecimen from thence, how little very 
good doctrines, when taught without authority, are 
able to check the growing corruption of man- 
kind. Had not chriſtianity intervened at the declen- 
ſion of the Roman empire, and put a ſtop to the 
career of vice, the whole body politic of the civili- 
zed nations of that empire muſt have been diſſolved 
from the mere wickedneſs and corruption of its ſe- 
veral parts. And much rather may the ſame come 
| upon 
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upon us, if after ſuch light and evidence we caſt off 
dhe reſtraints and motives of revealed religion. 

I would not be underſtood to ſpeak here to thoſe 
alone, who are legally the governors of the nations 
of chriſtendom, i. e. who have a particular legiſlative 
or executive power veſted in them by the conſtitu- 
tions or cuſtoms. of their reſpective countries; but 
alſo to all ſuch as by their eminence in any way, 
their learning, their titles, their riches, &c. draw 
the world after them. And it ſeems requiſite to re- 
mind the two learned profeſſions of law and phyſic, 
that though they are no ways qualified to judge of 
the evidence for religion, unleſs they have examined 
it carefully, i. e. with the ſame attention and impar- 
tiality, as they would do a matter of law or phy- 
ſic, where it is their intereſt to form a right judg- 
ment (in which caſe there ſeems to be no doubt but 
they will determine for it); yet the illiterate part of 
mankind will eaſily catch the infection from them 
on account of their general, confuſed reputation of 
being learned, and by means of the plauſible ways 
of haranguing and deſcanting upon topics, to which 
they are formed by their educations and profeſſions. 
And thus, whether they attend to it or no, they be- 
come the ſeducers of mankind, and rocks of offence 
to the weak and ignorant, and load themſelves with 
the guilt of other men's ſins. This caution is ſo 
much the more neceſſary, as it is common for 
young ſtudents in theſe profeſſions to liſt themſelves 
on the ſide of irreligion, and become nominal infi- 
dels of courſe, and from faſhion, as it were; and 
without pretending, as indeed there could be no rea- 
ſonable pretence, to have examined into the merits 
of the cauſe. Which blind and implicit faith in 
the blind, in one does not know what or whom, 
would be moſt unaccountable in thoſe who profeſs 
Infidelity, were it not, that this is in every other 
inſtance a contradiction to itſelf, and muſt be ſo, on 

account 
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account of the wilful infatuation from which it 
ariſes. | | J „% 
I will now ſhew briefly how the prevalence of in- 
fidelity increaſes, and is increaſed by, the other evils 
here mentioned. That it opens a door to lewd- 
neſs, cannot be doubted by any one; and indeed the 
ſtrictneſs and purity of the chriſtian religion, in this 
reſpe&, is probably the chief thing, which makes 
vicious men firſt fear and hate, and then vilify and 
oppoſe it. The unwritten law of nature cannot fix 
preciſe bounds to the commerce between the ſexes, 
This is too wide a field, as I have obſerved above; 
and yet it highly approves of chaſtity in thought, 
word, and deed. If therefore men reje& only re- 
vealed religion, great libertiniſm muſt enſue; but 
if they reject natural alſo, which is generally the 
| caſe, we can expect nothing but the moſt abandoned 
diſſoluteneſs. „„ | 
As to ſelf-intereſt, we may obſerve, that thoſe 
who have no hopes in futuriry, no piety towards 
God, and conſequently no ſolid or extenſive bene- 
volence towards men, cannot but be engroſſed by 
the moſt ſordid and groveling kind, that which reſts 
in prefent poſſeſſions and enjoyments. And, con- 
verſely, when ſuch a ſelf-intereſt has taken root, they 
muſt be averſe to religion, becauſe it opens diſtant 
and ungrateful views to them, and inculcates the 
pure and diſintereſted love of God, and their neigh- 
bour; to them an enthuſiaſtic and impoſlible 
project, 
In like manner infidelity muſt diſpoſe men to ſhake 
off the yoke of authority, to unbounded licentiouſ- 
neſs; and reciprocally is itſelf the natural conſe- 
quence of every degree of licentiouſneſs. Thoſe 
who do not regard the ſupreme authority, can be 
little expected to regard any of his vicegereats; thoſe 
who do not fear God, will not honour the king. If 
the infatuation of princes was not of the deepeſt kind, 


they 
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they could not but ſee, that they hold their domini- 
ons entirely by the real chriſtianity, that is left amongſt 
us; and that, if they do ſucceed in taking away this 
foundation, or weakening it much farther, their go- 
vernments muſt fall, like houſes built upon ſand. 
Beſides the great influence which chriſtianity has to 
make men humble and obedient, it is to be conſidered, 
that our anceſtors have ſo interwoven it with the con- 
ſtitutions of the kingdoms of Europe, that they muſt 
ſtand or fall together. Chriſtianity is the cement of 
the buildings. 1 5 
It is alſo evident, that the infidelity of the laity 
muſt have an ill effect in reſpect of the clergy. Many 
of theſe muſt be the ſons of infidels, thruſt into the 
church by their parents for ſubſiſtence, or with a 
view to great honours and profits; and muſt carry 
with them a deep tincture of thę corruption and in- 
fidelity, which they imbibed in their infancy and 
youth. And it is not leſs evident, that the worldly- 
mindedneſs and neglect of duty in the clergy is a great 
ſcandal to religion, and cauſe of infidelity; the 
chief probably after the impatience of reſtraint in 
reſpect of chaſtity in the laity. It is alſo to be con- 
ſidered, that unbelieving magiſtrates will have little 
regard to the piety of the perſons, whom they pro- 
mote to the higheſt ſtations of the church, but rather 
to their flattery, ſubſerviency, and apparent political 
uſefulneſs. _ | | | 
Laſtly, As to the perverted education of youth, 
atheiſm and infidelity are both the cauſe and effe& 
of this in fo obvious a manner, that it ſeems ſuper- 
fluous to enlarge upon it. | „ 
The lewdneſs which I have mentioned above, as 
a ſecond cauſe of the future diſſolution of theſe 
_ weſtern kingdoms, is now riſen to ſuch a height, 
as almoſt to threaten utter confuſion. Men glory in 
their ſhame, and publicly avow what in former ages 
was induſtriouſly concealed. Princes are juſtly cho 
able 
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able with a great part of this public guilt. Their 
courts will imitate. them, in what is bad at leaft; 
and be led on thereby from one degree of ſhameleſſ. 
neſs to another. The evil increaſes gradually; for 
neither courts, nor private perſons, become quite 
profligate at once; and this may make ſome almoſt 
perſuade themſelves, that the preſent times are not 
worſe than the preceding. The fins of this kind are, 
for the moſt part, joined with idolatry in the pro- 
| Phetical writings, and made the types thereof. So 
that the open and avowed practice of them is an 
open renunciation of our allegiance to God and 
Chriſt; and, agreeably to this, is, as has been ob- 
ſerved above, the principal cauſe why ſo many 


1 perſons reject revealed religion. But if we renounce 


our allegiance and covenant, we can be no longer 
under the protection of God. | 
Ihe groſs ſelf-intereſt, which is now the principal 
motive in moſt marriages in high life, is both a 
cauſe and conſequence of this libertiniſm. The 
fame may be obſerved of the great contempt, in 
which marriage 1s held, and which almoſt threatens 
promiſcuous concubinage among the higher ranks, 
and the profeſſed unbelievers. | 

As to the clergy, if they neglect to admoniſh 
princes and great men through fear, and ſervile in- 
tereſt, a great part of the national guilt will he at 
their doors; and, if they become, in general, in- 
feed with this vice (which indeed is not the caſe 
now ; but may perhaps hereafter, as all things grow 
worſe), it will ſoon be the entire ſubverſion of the ex- 
ternal form of church government; however certain 
it be, that the church of thoſe, who worſhip God in 
foirit, and in truth, will prevail againſt the gates of 
Rell. -; - a. 

The third great evil likely to haſten our ruin 1s 
the ſelf-intereſt, which prevails ſo much amongſt 
thoſe, to whom the adminiſtration of public affairs 
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is committed. It ſeems that bodies politic are in this 
particular, as in many others, analogous to indivi- 


_ duals, that they grow more ſelfiſh, as theyedecline. 


As things now are, one can ſcarce expect, that, 
in any impending danger, thoſe who have in their 
power to ſave a falling ſtate, will attempt it, unleſs 
there be ſome proſpect of gain to themſelves. And, 
while they barter and caſt about for the greateſt ad- 
vantages to themſelves, the evil will become paſt 


. remedy. Whether or no it be poſſible to adminiſter 


public affairs upon upright and generous principles, 
after ſo much corruption has already taken place, 
may perhaps be juſtly queſtioned. However, if it 
cannot be now, much leſs can it be hereafter ; and 
if this evil increaſes much more in this country, there 
is reaſon to fear, that an independent populace may 


get the upper hand, and overſet the ſtate. The 


wheels of government are already clogged ſo much, 


that it is difficult to tranſact the common neceſſary 


affairs, and almoſt impoſſible to make a good 
law. | 

The licentiouſneſs of inferiors of all ranks, which 
is the fourth great evil, runs higher in this country 
perhaps, than in any other. However, the infection 
will probably ſpread. The inferiors in other coun- 
tries cannot but envy and imitate thoſe in this; 
and that more and more every day, as all mu- 
tual intercourſes are enlarged. The ſelf-intereſt juſt 
ſpoken of contributes greatly to this evil, the in- 
ſolence of the populace againſt one party of their 
ſuperiors being · fupported, and even encouraged, by 
the other, from intereſted views of diſplacing their 
Oppoſites. Let it be obſerved alſo, that the laity 
of high rank, by ridiculing and inſulting their ſu- 


periors in the church, have had a great ſhare in 


introducing the ſpirit of univerſal diſobedience, and 
contempt of authority, amongſt the inferior orders, 
in this nation. | 
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The wicked and notoriouſly falſe calumnies, which 
are ſpread about concerning the royal family by 
the diſaffected party in this country, may be 
ranked under this evil. Thoſe who ſcruple to take 
the oaths required by the preſent government, ought 
at leaſt to ſeek the peace of the country, where they 
live in peace, and the quiet enjoyment of their 
poſſeſſions. However, the crime of ſuch as take 
the oaths, and ſtill vilify, is much greater, and one 
of the higheſt offences that can be offered to the 
divine Majeſty. 

That worldly-mindedneſs, and neglect of duty, 


in the clergy, muſt haſten our ruin, cannot be doubt- 


ed. Theſe are the ſalt of the earth, and the light 
of the world. If they loſe their ſavour, the whole 
nation, where this happens, will be. converted into 
one putrid maſs; if their light become darkneſs, the 


whole body politic muſt be dark alſo. The dege- 


neracy of the court of Rome, and ſecular biſhops 
abroad, are too notorious to be mentioned. They 
almoſt ceaſe to give offence, as they ſcarce pretend 
to any function or authority, beſides what is tempo- 
ral. Yet ſtill there is great mockery of God in their 
external pomp, and profanation of ſacred titles; 
which, ſooner or later, will bring down vengeance 
upon them. And as the court of Rome has been at 
the head of the great apoſtaſy and corruption of the 
chriſtian church, and ſeems evidently marked out 
n. various places of the ſcriptures, the ſevereſt judg- 
ments are probably reſerved for her. | 

But I rather chooſe to ſpeak to what falls under 
the obſervation of all ſerious, attentive perſons in 


this kingdom. The ſuperior clergy are, in general, 


ambitious, and eager in the purſuit of riches; flat- 
terers of the great, and ſubſervient to party intereſt; 
negligent of their own immediate charges, and alſo 
of the inferior clergy, and their immediate charges. 
The inferior clergy imitate their ſuperiors, and, in 


general : 
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general, take little more care of their pariſhes, than 
barely what is neceſſary to avoid the cenſure of the 
law. And the clergy of all ranks are, in general, 
either ignorant; or, if they do apply, it is rather 
to profane learning, to philoſophical or political 
matters, than to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, of the 
oriental languages, of the fathers, and eccleſiaſtical 
authors, and of the writings of devout men in dif- 
ferent ages of the church. I ſay this is, in general, 
the caſe, i. e. far the greater part of the clergy of 


all ranks in this kingdom are of this kind. But 


there are ſome of a quite different character, men 
eminent for piety, ſacred learning, and the faithful 
diſcharge of their duty, and who, it is not to be 


| doubted, mourn in ſecret for the crying fins of this 
and other nations. The clergy, in general, are alſo 


far more free from open and groſs vices, than any 
other denomination of men amongſt us, phyſicians, 
lawyers, merchants, ſoldiers, &c. However, this 
may be otherwiſe hereafrer. For it is ſaid, that in- 
ſome foreign countries the ſuperior clergy, in others 
the inferior, are as corrupt and abandoned, or more 
ſo, than any other order of men. The clergy in 


this kingdom ſeem to be what one might expect 


from the mixture of good and bad influences that 
affect them. But then, if we make this candid allow- 
ance for them, we muſt alſo make it for perſons in 
the high ranks of life, for their infidelity, lewdneſs, 
and ſordid ſelf-intereſt. And though it becomes an 
humble, charitable, and impartial man, to make all 
theſe allowances; yet he cannot but ſee, that the 
Judgments of God are ready to fall upon us all for 
theſe things; and that they may fall firſt, and with 
the greateſt weight, upon thoſe, who, having the 
higheſt office committed to them in the ſpiritual king- 
dom of Chriſt, neglect it, and are become mere mer- 
chants of the earth, and ſhepherds, that feed them- 
felves, and not their flocks. 
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How greatly might the face of things be changed 
in this kingdom, were any number of the ſuperior, 
or even of the inferior clergy, to begin to diſcharge 
their reſpective functions with true chriſtian zeal, 
courage, and fidelity! The earneſtneſs of ſome 
might awaken and excite others, and the whole 
lump be leavened. At leaſt, we might hope to 
delay or alleviate the miſeries, that threaten us. 
Why are not all the poor taught to read the Bible, 
all inſtructed in the church catechiſm, ſo as to have 


| ſuch principles of religion early inſtilled into them, 


as would enable them to take delight in, and to 


profit by, the Bible, and practical books of reli- 


gion? Why are not all the ſick viſited, the feeble- 
minded comforted, the unruly warned? And why 
do not miniſters go about, thus doing good, and 
ſeeking out thoſe who want their aſſiſtance? Why 


do not the ſuperior clergy inquire into theſe things, 


puniſh and diſcourage all negligent pariſh miniſters, 
reward and promote thoſe that are pious and dili- 
gent? Let thoſe worthy clergymen, who lament the 
degeneracy of their own order, inform the public 
what is practicable and fitting to be done in theſe 


things. I can only deliver general remarks, ſuch as 


occur to a by-ſtander. 55 

There are great complaints made of the irregu- 
larities of the methodiſts, and, I believe, not with- 
out reaſon. The ſureſt means to check theſe irregu- 
larities is, for the clergy to learn from the metho- 
diſts what is good in them, to adopt their zeal, and 
concern for loſt ſouls: this would foon' unite all 
that are truly good amongſt the methodiſts to the 
clergy, and difarm fuch as are otherwiſe. And it 
the methodiſts will hearken to one, who. means fin- 
cerely well to all parties, let me entreat them to reve- 


' rence their ſuperiors, to avoid ſpiritual ſelfiſhneſs, 


and zeal for particular phraſes and tenets, and not 
to ſow diviſions in pariſhes and families, but to be 


Peace- 
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peace-makers, as they hope to be called the children 
of God. The whole world will never be converted, 
but by thoſe who are of a truly catholic ſpirit. Let 
me entreat all parties, as a ſincere friend and lover 


of all, not to be offended with the great, perhaps 
unjuſtifiable freedom, which I have uſed, but to 


lay to heart the charges here brought, to examine 
how far they are true, and reform wherever they 
are found to be ſo. „ ly a 3 . 
If the ſtate of things in this and other nations be, 
in any meaſure, what I have above deſcribed, it is 
no wonder, that the education of youth ſhould 
be groſsly perverted and corrupted, ſo that one may 


juſtly fear, that every ſubſequent generation will ex- 


ceed that which went before it in degeneracy and 
wickedneſs, till ſuch time as the great tribulation 


come. Vicious parents cannot be ſenſible of the 
importance and neceſſity of a good and religious edu- 


cation, in order to make their children happy. They 
muſt corrupt them not 'only by their examples, but 
by many other ways, direct as well as indirect. As 
infidelity now ſpreads amongſt the female fex, who 
have the care of both ſexes during their infancy, it 
is to be feared, that many children will want the 
very elements of religion; be quite ſtrangers to the 
ſcriptures, except as they ſometimes hear them ridi- 


culed; and be ſavages as to the internal man, as to 
their moral and religious knowledge and behaviour; 


and be diſtinguiſhed from them chiefly by the feeble 
reſtraints of external politeneſs and decorum. It is 


evident from common obſervation, and more ſo 


from the foregoing theory, that children may be 
formed and moulded as we pleaſe. When therefore 
they prove vicious and miſerable, the guilt lies at 
our doors, as well as theirs; and, on the .contrary, 
he who educates a ſon, or a daughter, in the ways 
of piety and virtue, confers the higheſt obligation 
both upon his child, and upon the riſing generation; 
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and may be the inſtrument of ſalvation, temporal and 
eternal, to multitudes. | Sp 
There are two. things here, which deſerve more 
particular attention, viz. the education of the clergy, 
and that of princes. . os 
As to the firſt, one cannot but wonder, how it 
is poſſible for the many ſerious and judicious clergy- 
men, who have the care of youth in public ſchools 
and univerſities, to be ſo negligent of the principal 
point, their moral and religious behaviour ; and that 
eſpecially as the regulation of this would make all 
other parts of education go on with ſo much more 
eaſe and ſucceſs : how ſchool-maſters. can till perſiſt 
in teaching lewd poets after the remonſtrances of pious 
men againſt this practice, and the evident ill conſe- 


quences: how the tutors in the univerſities can per- 


mit ſuch open debauchery, as is often practiſed there: 
and how ſacred learning, which ſurely 1s the chief 
thing for ſcholars intended for the chriſtian miniſtry, 
can be allowed ſo ſmall a ſhare of time and pains, 
both in ſchools, and in the univerſities. But, as I 
ſaid before of the clergy in general, let thoſe ſchool- 
maſters and tutors, who have religion at heart, 
ſpeak fully to this point. I ſhall ſubmit my own 
judgment, in both caſes, entirely to the better judg- 


ment of pious men, that are converſant in theſe 
things. | 


As to the education of princes, the caſe 1s every 
thing but deſperate ; ſo that one could ſcarce think 


of mentioning it, were it not for the great change 


in the face of things, which would immediately en- 
ſue, if but ſo much as one ſovereign prince would 
ſet aſide all ſelf- regards, and devote himſelf entirely 
to the promotion of religion, and the ſervice of 
mankind. I do not at all mean to intimate, that 
princes are worſe than other men, proper allowances 
being made. On the contrary, I ſuppoſe they are 
juſt the ſame. And they have an undoubted right 
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to the greateſt candour, und compaſſion from 
their ſubſects, on account of the extraordinary diffi- 


culties and temptations, with which they are beſet, 


as well as to the moſt profound reverence, and en- 
tire obedience. 

Theſe are my real and earneſt ſentiments upon 
theſe points. It would be great raſhneſs to fix a 
time for the breaking of the ſtorm that hangs over 


our heads, as it is blindneſs and infatuation not to ſee 


it; not to be aware, that it may breax. And yet 


this infatuation has always attended all falling ſtates. 


The kingdoms of Fudah and T/rael, which are the 
types of all the reſt, were thus infatuated. It may 
be, that the prophecies concerning Edom, Moab, 
Ammon, Tyre, Egypt, &c. will become applicable to 
particular kingdoms before their fall, and warn the 
good to flee out of them. And chriftendom, in ge- 
neral, ſeems ready to aſſume to itſelf the place and 
lot of the Fews, after they had rejected their Meſſiah 
the ſaviour of the world. Let no one deceive him- 
ſelf or others. The preſent circumſtances of the 
world gre extraordinary and critical, beyond what 
has ever yet happened. If we refuſe to let Chriſt 
reign over us, as our redeemer and ſaviour, we 
muſt be ſlain before his face, as enemies, at his 
ſecond coming. 


END OF DR. HARTLEY'S WORK, 
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